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INTRODUCTION 



LIFE 



Alexis jc TfJcqQL'vllIt was born in Paris iti i&os to a noble lUniilv badly scafred 
by the French Rc^'olution. ^ His itiother^s grandiithcr, Lajtioignoii do M^ilos- 
herbcs, had de (ended LouLs XVI Ix-forc the Convention and wiis guillotined in 
1 794, His parents^ Her\'e de Tocque^ ille and Louise de Rosanbo^ iniprisoned 
in their early nventies, had tseaped execution hut emerged weak and anxious. 
Alexis, dieir diird son, was educated at !vome by the abbe Lesueur, a nonjuriag 
priest who had been Hen'C^s tutor and had returned to the family after his 
revfolutionarv' exile. At sixteen, Toeque^ille entered tlie college de Mecz, where 
he excelled , despite his father's fears that tlie abbd'S instruction liad been 
exce.isively lax. After studying h\v in Pari.*, TiKquevilli:; was appointed to a 
prestigious past as a magistrate in Versailles, apparenth' as a lavor to his farher. 
His colleague there. Gustave Auguste de EcaiimoEU de La BoiiEiiniere ( 1802.- 
66) , a former schoolmate who was alio of an aristocratic famiSy, would be- 
come his dose friend and traveling companion Their political careers, like so 
many, were disrupted by the July Revolution of 1S30., when the right-wing 
Bourbon monarchy cf C[iark-s X was overthrown and replaced by the consti- 
tutional "bourgeois" monarchy of Louis-Philippe. TocquevtUe reluctandy 
awore allegiance to the new regime^ although his father, a legitimist., or sup- 
porter of the deposed Bt>urboiis, refused co rake the oatii.-Toctfuevilte himself 
would have to figlit imputations that lie was a legitimist for much of his 
political career, 

Tocquesille and Beaumont resolved to leave tlie comitr)' for a year to 
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avoki the perjionil costiproBTiises char the\' ttk itivolvemctit in the new rogimc 

would demand. Tliey received penni.ssioii to travel to Ainerica as oflicial rep 
rcstntativL's of the French state (chougli cfiey piiid their owii way), in order 
to study ehc progressive penitentiary' sysceiti of eIic United States. Altiiough 
their Systems pmitenti^irey publ isficd i ti i S 3 3 . received a prize from the InstituE 
de France, lar more aii^bitioLW gotils fiad alwavs itispired rheir journey. As 
Tocqueville wrote to a Irictid \i\ i Sgo., *^For a long time now, I have had a ver\' 
strong dtsire to visiE Noith Ajnerica. I will go there and see whtit a great 
republic is."-^ Tiiey planned to write a book together describing Europe's dem- 
ocratdt fiirure as it appeared in America, and thus "separate ourselves from the 
crowd" and open die way to political careens. In tlie e\'ent, their projects 
diverged. Tocque^ille wrote the political work, and Beaumont ^tot^Mm'ie, 
<m^ Vesdiwt^e mtx Etats-Urm {Marie, iw; Slavery in the United SttUes), a novel 
about a romiuice between a young Frencfmian and a jnixed-race American 
woman., and a social commentary that reflected hi.s discouragement and pessi 
miSEn about die state ol" race relatiojis in ^^inerica.'' 

The first volume oi^Detnomuy inAtmria^ was published in 1S55, winning 
Tocquevillc immediate celebrit)' and critical praise. Although there are no 
records of the number of books in each printing, we know tliat sales far 
outpaced the publisher's eKpeccations., so that by 1S40 (when the second 
volume was pubfislied) Dernocriuy inAmenm had gone into its eight!) priEit- 
ing.^ Also in iS^^^ T<x:que\'tlle married an Englishwoman, Marv Mottley, 
against the wishes of his familv. After having failed to win election to the 
Chajnber of Deputies in [S37,Toct5LLc\ ilk' entered the Chamber in MarcEi 1859 
as the representative for Valognes, the Norman district that included tEie fani 
th' seat LUid town of ToccjiiL^'ille. He had fougiit to niL^intain his independence 
during the cattipaign, and to Sght oft' insinuations that he was a legitiniisi. Ai 
he would insist to his constituency' again in June iS4i^ ^^I atM a libefai and 
nothing more. I was one before 1S50; I am still one."* 

Throughout his parlia[nentar\^ career ( i S39-5 1 ) , atid despite his constit- 
uents^ apparent enthusiasm, TocqucAille was plag;ued by self-doubt. He con- 
sidered himself a mediocre public speaker, and he believed that his resolute 
indepCEidciice of any faction was politicallv crippling. After publishing ctie 
second volume o( Dfmoi:ntty in America in !i!40, TxtjueviHu devoted particu- 
lar energv' to France's foreign and colonial policv', for !ie belie^'ed that it was on 
this neglected terrain that France's stabtlitv' and international reputation mig[it 
be built. Despite his refusal to join a side in the divisions leading to the 
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revolution of 1848, which agiin led co suspicions on die left tlvat he was a 
reactionary'j Tocqueville was elected to tlie Natiojial Assembly, die body cfiat 
replaced die Chamber of Deputici, vv!iich first met in May 1348. He reports 
these events in an engaging and highly personal accoiinE in his RfmlietUons 
{ 1S5 1 ). Tocqutvilli.' .wr^'ect aii foreign minister in ihe short-li\-ed Batrot niinis- 
tt^' (from Jiinc m October 1849)^ during which time lie was preoccupied 
mosdv with the republicaii rebellion in Rome against Pope Pins IX. 

The I S5 1 coup of Ijju is -Napoleon Bonaparte, who declared himself Em- 
peror Napoleon III in December 1S53, brought Toctjoeville's politicAl life to 
an end, for although die new prince-presidenc begged Tocquc\'i]Ee to join his 
government^ he adiiniantly refused. He devoted the energies of hi^ List decade 
to writing his histof)' of centralization in France, The Old Regime and the 
Rtn^tilution {i&^6}^ for which he planned^ but never completed, two other 
volumes : one to cover the revolution itself and die other to conside r Napoleon 
Bonaparte and tlie first Empire/' Tocqueviile's health, always somewhat frag- 
ile, deteriorated nocablv beginning in 1S50, though iie maintained a rigorous 
schedule of writing and archival research. He was in the midst of researching 
the second volume of die Old Regime when in 1851! his worsening tuberculosis 
forced him to move soutl^ for die winter; he died in April i&S9 at Canneit. 

TOCQUEVILLE AND THE FRENCH IMPERIAL PROJECT 

^\Tien Tocqueville called for a new political science for a new world in his 
introduction to the first volume oiDsmocfocyinAmericft (1835), declaring, "II 
fauc u ne science politique EH:>uve lie a un monde tout nouveau," he liad i n niind 
the profound politictil transformations in "the Christian nations of our dav"": 
developments that appeared to be leading inexorably toward democracy' and 
social cqualitv'L His statement jiiight just as well have applied to die equally 
iietolutionar,' developments in Europe's relations vAlh the non-Eunopean 
world. France^ ha\ing relitiqulslicd most of her New World possessions to 
Britain in die preceding century', had just conquered the cir\' of Algieis in 1830 
and, over the next two decades, was to corLsolidate a North African empire 
tliat svouid last, violendv and precariously, until 1962. Britain, whicli had lost 
much of its own empire in the Western Hemisphere, was expanding its territo- 
ries and the deptli of state invoh'ement in die east, especiallv in India. 

Tocque\'i]Ec himself felt diese deveiopmencs \\'<:r<i little understood in Eu- 
rope; tliey called for investigation and explanation by someone who appreci- 
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The Clitiw^bn^r will underscand why such reproaches, were greatly resented 
and could not stand witiiout response. 

Wiiatl genclemeii, the government SQbniitced all African question.'; to the 
Chajiiber in presenting us \vid\ legislation enabling the funds necessary' for 
tlie diflercnt senices; in its turn, tlic Chamber cltiirged u.-* w itEi examining the 
situation of L\lTairs in ^^JgeriLi iiid with propositig how' the Chamber voce on 
the funds that we believed u^eiuL Then tEiere transpires^ no jiiere derail of 
military' operations, hut a great event, an entirely new and unexpected event, 
which must soon put a new lace on things; the force that we are asked to 
determine might chninge as a result; tlie funds we have been asked to review 
will undoubtedly become insufticient; but in letting tlte government know 
what it regards as the inevitable consequences of the seep it was about to cake, 
die committee has overreached its powers ! In truths such a tiling could v^'ell be 
said, but it would be incomprehensible. \Miat the committee has done here, 
two of tlie Chamber's committees liave done before. If they acted unconstitu- 
tionally^ whv did the cabinet listen to them?^" If they remained within the 
limits of the constitution, why does tEiis sanw cabinet refuse to listen to us and 
send us bi reproach that it never sent them? As for die reason given of the form 
tlie committee's majoficH,' gave to their communicitionj^^ tEie Chamber will 
permit us not to take ihis reason seriouslv. What was done in this circuntstance 
was done in a thousand otEiers. Ct>inniittees, and especiiUly finance commit- 
tees,, daily put observations and ■\iews that they believe tliev' should submit to 
the government in writing, sending a draft that makes their tliinking clear. 

They say the ciiarter grants the king die free disposition of land and sea 
forces. \Anvo is denvieig that? Have we claimed to dispute the Idng^s use of this 
prerogative, or to hamper anv exercise of it whatsoever* Were we preventing 
tlie government from authorizing die expedition in asserting that it seemed to 
us, as it still seems^ icnpoliticanddangerous? The go\trEinient remained abso- 
lutely fir ee to undertake it. We wanted only one thing: to discharge our respon- 
sibilities and yours, gentlemen, iind to perform our duty. 

The nnajorit>' of the committee persist in believing that it would havt 
lulled in its clearest and most pressing obligatiot^s if it had acted otherwise 
than it did. We continue to think we gave powerful reasons to enlighten the 
government in time on die political and linancial resulrsoftlie expedition that 
was to take place, and tliat it was easier for them to refuse to listen than it was 
to respond to us in a convincing manner.*^ 




SECOND REPORT ON ALGERIA (1847) 



REPORT BY M- DE TOCQUEVILLE ON THE BILL 

REQUESTING A CREDIT OE THREE MILLION FRANCS 

FOR ALGERIAN ACrRICULTURAL CAMPS 



Ay^t-'ia muit be colonized.'^ Gendeincn, wc do hoc andcrtake todcnioiwcracc to 
tlie Chcimlwr that rhe [waceabk estublL'ihmenc of a European population on 
the soil of Africa wouJd be die most elective means of placing oufseives there 
and gUiiraiUecing our domination.- This truth has been made clear inanv 
times, ajid we have nothing to say about it here^ except that your comEflittee 
has admitted icas decnons crated. 

Only two members^ widiout denyiugthe udlitv^of iSie result to be attained, 
have contested the hunlalut^' aEid wisdom of attempting such an enterpri.se, -^ 

The country' to be ct^lonizcd, they said, is not ejtipty or populated only by 
hunters, like certain parts oi clie New World; it is already occupied, possessed, 
and cultivated by a popuJation tliat is agricultural atid often sedetitarv'. To 
introduce a new population into such a counm' is to lengthen the war and to 
pave [he way for the inevitable destruction of tlie indigenous races. 

They add that in addition the cJiniate repulses us, Tliat nuinetous experi- 
ences have proven that die Europeari never acclimatizes., and that hi^ children 
canE50t live there. 

These objections, gendemen, however grave they might seem in them- 
selves^ and whate^■■er force thev nught derive from the talent of tliose who 
present them, have not held up the committee. 

F&aors tbuT faciUiate rbf introdtiction of a Europe&f} populsiion. The country 
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is CMZCupied, it l^ true, but it is not tull, nor even actually owned. Tlie indige- 
nous popuJaEion there is very' sparse and [hinlv scattered. Thus the conquering 
population ciin Lm: i n trtxiuced onto the land without disturbing the cosiq uered 
population. 

Study the hisior)'^ of the country', consider the practices and the laws that 
govern it^ and you will see that greater and more remarkaWe iiieaiis for leading 
sudi ixn enterprise peacefullv and to good result art nowEiere to be tbuiid. We 
sliall nicrelv recall chein vcn' suriunarily 10 the Chamber. 

It has been remarked that wherever societi,' has long been unstable and 
power C\Tantiical. the pro^wrties owned by tlie state are numerous and va-st. 
This Ls tlie cise in Algeria, Tlic public domain is of iminen.*ie proportions, and 
the latids owned by the state are die best in the country'. We can distribute 
tliese lands to European farmers without injuring anvone^s rights. 

We can do tlie same widi part of the tribes' lands. 

This is neither the time i5or the place to expUiin and discuss before the 
Chajnberthe rules on whieli iJk- right of property' rests in Africa. These ques- 
tions are obscure in themselves, and they were further olxscured and muddled 
by the attempt to iEtip-cMe a single, common solution, wEiich the diversity ol' 
&cts resisted. We shall limit ourselves to establishing as general and incontest- 
able truths that^ in manv places,, indh'idual a[id pacriirionial property' does not 
exist; diat in many odier.s^ tiie tribes^ comniunaJ propcrt\' does not rest on ajiy 
tide, and that it \& held by reason of the government's tolerance radier thim of 
ajiy law. 

These, gendemen, are the rare and particular circumstances diat assuredly 
make our work easier tlian that of n^ost conquerors. 

First, the Chamber 'i\'ill readily understand that it h easier to Introduce a 
new population to a territorv' that is o\\^ned onh' comEimnally than onto land 
where even- iirch of .soil is prtitceted by a right and by a particular interest. You 
will also understand that in a country' where pro|^>erty is rare enougli tfiat most 
individuals and even some of the tribes liave none — acountn' in which none- 
theless enough property exists for all to sense its charjns and to desire it 
ardendy— tliat in such a country' there will alino,st always be people offering 
transactions of their own accord. It is easy to bring a tribe with a terrltor^^ too 
large for it, but that it d(x-s not own, to give up pare of it on condition that it 
gets secure title to the rest. The tide we give is the price of the lanei we keep.^ 

It is thus not correct to sav t!i at the introduction of Eu ropean f arme rs onto 
African soil is an impracticable measure. Undoubtedly^ it presents difliculties 
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and would t\'eti preset^c great d aagets if it wert done Eiiip[i?i2iirdly, if ic were not 
dona deJicatelv\ hu m ^nt^lv, and t-om petentlv : that we do not deny. We are ordy 
saying l^i^re that success is possible and, on certain points, easy to achieve. 

But what docs i t matter, people say^ tliat you have gotten tlie land re ad^; if 
die Euro^wan caiinot lii'c there! 

Youf commitEee, geiiElenieii, cannot admit tliat the facts justify- such feats. 

The e^cti of the dimatv on Europeam. First., a word on the EKMltEi of Euro- 
pean adults. It caniioi be denied that w[itnr>ur trix^tp.-; ii5 AiHca were exposed, 
widiouc sEiekcr, to tEie intempcranee of the seasons or to excessi^^e fatigue. 
many of cEicin fell ilL Ic is beyond doubt as well that when civiliaci popuLicion.'; 
were placed in unEiealtliy placets or were reduced to the horrors of need and 
misery^ diey were crueliy ravaged bvdcAtEi/ Eutwerediese fatal eve ntsow^ng 
to circumstances or to the country' itself? Tliat is the whole question. We can 
cite pientY of facts to prove that n^ortality Ls due far less to die climate itself 
than to the particular and tern porar\'eire inns tauees in which Europeans found 
themselve.';; but to do so we believe a single ren^ark will suffice_ 

Everyone knows that what most afllicrs Europeitns' healtEi in hot coun- 
tries is manual labor— outdoors and during tiie summer. In the tropics, the 
same men wlio are healthy wlien their work allows tliem to avoid the heat of 
the dayare exposed to great dangers wiiendiey must brave it. Work in the sun 
is the ultimate liardship and die most certain sign by wEiich to judge the real 
influence of the eJimate of a hot country on die European's di liferent organs. 

Now^ diis liardsliip was suffered a hundred ticnes by t!ie troops, and the 
results were confirmed ofliciaiJy. Tlie armv periormed imcnense casks in Af- 
rica: thev built roads, hospitals, barracks- they cletired the soil, farmed.. Eiar 
vested. Wliene^'cr the troops peKbrincd cEiese task.'; in healthv places, the 
health of tEie .soJdiers wa.s unaitered. It [las even been noted repeatedly tliat 
fewer soldiers feJl ill or died among troop* occupied in this way tl'ian among 
those in the gurrisons. On this point we may rely on the testimony of our 
mtlitan' officers and dtKiors. 

It is more difficult, at present, to determine the effect of the Algerian 
climate on diildren's health. 

There is no doubt that in several places the [Tiortalit)' of young children 
was ver>' great and entirely out of proportion to European averages. But dicre 
is no reason to be astonished, when v\v caU to mind rEie particular circum- 
stances iEi whicE^ these facts occurred. Most of these cEiildreit who were taken 
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by dtLitfi hiid recently been brought from Europe by poor pirt-tits^ who, even 
in Europe, were among the riihble of tl^e popuLicion. It can easily be imagined 
tliat such children, bom in misen'^ sometimes miid motal collapse, and ex- 
posed, upon entering the worlds to all the risks of disease faced by a new 
sectleniicnt in an unknown climate, succiunbed in great numbens.** \M\at liap- 
pened eo tlieni happens^ even among us_, to so many unfortunates who ure 
bora to bad parents, or who are deprived of the care that is indispensable to 
their age. We know that d\cse children rarely sunive the first years of life. In 
France^ it has been ascertained cEiac three-fifths of foundlings die before the age 
of one, and tw^'o-thirds before reaching their t^velfdi year. Should we conclude 
tliat the Frendi climate is liostile to the reproduction of the human race? 

Is the child who L-; born in AlVica to healtiiy and well-olVparenK^ raised in 
a city or in a village tliat has alreadv been founded, treated v^lth all the precau- 
tions that tl\e particular hygiene of die counrr\' requires — Ls this child subject 
to more illnesses and exjxjsed to a greater chance of dying than the child born, 
for example^ on tlie coasts of Provence and placed in similar circumstances? 
Tliis comparison was made, and its results do not justify' the fears that are 
being expressed. 

We ask tlic Chamber to permit us to reject till tlie reasons tEiat may lead 
people to believe diai we should not colonize Africa,, and to focus on the 
question of vvEiich metEiod of colonization we should follow. 

The most eftective way to underi^tand what must be done is to know what 
has alreadv been done. Wliat exists todav in the matter of colonization is die 
necessary point of departure for all the resolutions that miLst be taken. Let us 
speak fir.'SE of the maritime zone, which is die neal zone of colonization, and 
exaciiicie t[ie pro^isice of Algiers. 

Province ofAlf^iejs. .\round three indigenous towns— Algiers, Colea, and 
Blida — that were partly rebuilt i\nd are now mainly populated bv FreiKhanen, 
many European fanris and a fairly large number of villages had al^e;ld^' been 
undertaken or founded. The countr\'side around Algiers and Elida was popu- 
lated fairly slowly, and agriculturtil populations languished tliere, but. as we 
shall di.'^uss in a moment^ Algiers and Blida exhibited extraordinary' pros- 
perity', Tfie number of inEiahitants grew rapidiv, new iieigl>borhoods were 
constantly being builr, and great fortunes were made overnight dianLs to die 
sale of lands for construction or the rent of newlv built houses. 

Cmrmt state afcalonizettion. For ne arlv a vear.. a ^^olent litKincial and i ndus - 
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trial crisis lias overcaktn these rowns^ halting devclopititnt, and slowing and 
aJmoiit haJting the inovejnenc otaftairs. 

This crisis stems from several causes that wo sliall not examine liere,* for 

this report is concerned abo^'t all with agriculturtt! coJonization. As long as we 



* This ijrisis his tnien attributed tr> manv diverse causes, to financial troubles in France, 
\^■hich slowed the movirmcLit of ciipital toward ^■yirk^u rt> worries caused by the latest 
indl^cnmjs insurrection, to the sk) wi ng down of public works in tbc colonv, to late or 
tJicoLiiplctc pavments maJe t>v the itatc to its contractors oi' c^'cii to its workers,, and 
f] na] Iv to delavs in the establishmc]it of a bank bnnch . 

It cannot be dcnitd that ail these i'jcts lia^'c had considerible itifiuence o^'er the 
event; hut its principal caii5c is simpkr and more gencraL Wc need kwk no tUrtlicr 
than die excessive speculation and the creation of an ciiDrmous mass of fictlve oi vcit 
exaggerated values, which time finally shrank to tlicir true proportions. 

It would be difHcult lo describe the degree to which tiie speculators of Algiers 
a]id Blida alkiwed tliemselves to get carried away on [he iisue of housei. \\Tiat 
i"Lappened in France in iSzj can scarcely' gt^-e an idea of it. Lands uhat until that point 
could not find bujTts were suddenly betJig sold (■'or prices almost as high i^ those in 
the richest and most populous neighborhood* in Paris. Magnificent houses i.vcrc 
butlt (.m thl^h bare soil. These laiids were bought not with capital but with seeiLritte^ 
[rrHff^l^ [he iiouscs were bull[ not with acquired wealth but with credit. -CXi [he 
giound lioor,. one borrowed the moQcj' to build the next floor, and so on . The houses 
passed [hioujj^h several hands before they- had been completed, and the price tf oubled 
or tripled o^'crnight; diev were icnicd before thc^' had a loiii'. \\Tien people c<juldn\ 
gli'e any seciirttj-; diey submitted to prodigiously usurious interest. Since the popith- 
tion i n these two towns was constantly growi ng,. people belic\'cd that their prospcrits' 
was unitmitcd; they did not perceii.'e that most of the new immii;ra]iti were attracted 
by tlie latge industrial acti^■it^' it..self. The population occupied in building the ne%r 
houses installed itsell' in htmscs thtt had jireadv been built,, and cojitinualiy raised the 
price of rents. The time came when this illuson' prosperit\r vanished, when people 
had to recognize the exact proportion bcm^ecn the capital inve-sted ind the revenue it 
prodnced_ From that moment the crisis began, and wm can beliei'c thatit will last until 
the price of houses comes to represent exacTly, not the fieti\'e and temporati' value that 
specu latioji gave t£) real estate, but theii' real and constant value. 

These problems are great, no dt>ubt, but they cairj' a useful lesson. Instead of 
looking to tlie cialtlvatton ol' land, most of the colonists in Algiers, or th<Kse who 
arri^■ed in that center of our settlements in Africa with some capital, thought of 
nothing but speeulatJng i]i die towns. The CQri'cnl crisis u'tll teach [hose who would 
imitate theit example that in a new country,, dicre is only one way to get rich, ivhtcS is 
to produce' it is on the surrounding agriculture diat the true prospetiitv of urban 
populations rests,, and large,. weal[hv towns can exist onh' i n the mid.st of a culti^^iKed 
and cifviUzed territory'. 



have a large arm)' in Africa, it will be easy ro create towns. To attract agritiul- 
tiiral populations u> Lht si:>iJ atid to keep them dvere: chat is the real problcEii 
tfiat needs Co be solved/ 

Around Algiers,, within eight or ten kilometers, there arc gardens where 
the land, car ef\iLy cultivated, is immensely productive^ supports a fairly dense 
population^ and generates lirge revenues for its owners;; it is beyond tliis area 
of gardens, on the hills of the Sahel atid in the plains of the Mitidja, cEiat 
agriculture prtipcrly speaking begins. 

The Chamber has no need for us to recall the circumstances under which 
tlie lands of die Saliel and the Mitidja passed front indigenous into European 
hands. It knows what strange disorder in landed pro[.Tern resulted from tEiese 
haphazard purchases made witfi no knowledge about the true owners and the 
true boundaries, atid with a view to speculation rather than agriculture. What 
is important to know at diis jx>iiit is what the land has become in the hands of 
tliose who own it. 

Most of Che large European properties^ in die Mitidja plain aiiti even in 
the SahcL are still uninEiatiited and uncultivated. The UEicertaint^'' of propercv' 
itself and of its lx>undarics is ornz of ifie principal causes of this state of d\ings, 
but it is not tlie onlv one. Tlie countr\''s insecurity in the Iwginning, then the 
lack of roads , the d istance of markets for many landowners , and for otiiers the 
proxiniii}' of a large capital tliat seemed to raise the value of tlicir laeids wltiiout 
their caking tEie trouble to clear them and to offer the imminent and happy 
pmspecE of speculation, were some of the secondary' reasons that eitplain, 
widioui justifying, the abandonment of so many fertile lands.*" 

We must not exaggerate the problem, iiowever. It is quite inaccurate to 
sav that tlie large European landowners have done nothing around Algiers. 
In the Sahel, several considerable properties have been cleared, built upon, 
and planted, and iia^'c yielded a good profit. Ac d^is moment, in the Mitidja 
plain, large agricultural setclemencs have been founded or are being founded; 
the capital already engaged in diese enterprises is estimated at no Jess thiin 
1 ,3oo,ooo francs. 

A certain number of laiids sti 11 ow ned and cultivated by Arab owners, and 
territory where small indigenous tribes .ftagnate, fill the space around the 
European farms and villages. We shall now discuss these \illages. 

The villages around Algiers were not all created in the same way. 

The iystoft siccovding to which the villages \va-e built. Iti some, the govern- 
ment mereh' provided the colonists, in addition co tlie land, witli Iielp in 
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biiildiiig their houses ami cl^iiring their Litid.^ In others., tlie state went lur- 
ther: it built houses and cU-ared part of the Ja»d iLscll';'^ some villages were 
founded by contractors, that is to say. die stite granted certain privileges, or 
gave certain assistance^ to an iEidividual who was in charge of settling inhabi- 
tants there. Finally, iti the three villages of Foukaj Mahelma, and Beni-Mercd, 
the majority of tho population was composed of colonists who had left tlie 
ariny^ or soldiers still subject to itulitarv' lawJ ^ We shall return to this kst fact, 
to examine it scparatcJy, 

Behind these diverw exteriors, we find the sanie ideas evervwhere. 

Nowhere did rfie state limit itseJf merelv to spending for the publ ic ucilitv', 
building fbnifications^ foutiding churches and schools, laying roads. It went 
further: it took it upon itself to niaite indi\ iduals"' affairs prosper^ and it gave 
them, whoUy or partly, the meajis of settling on the Lind. Aiinost aJI the 
families placed in the villages belonged to Europe's poorest classes. Rarely did 
they arrive witl\ any capital atalL The [x>rtioit of land that the adn^iE^strarion 
distributed was always ven.' mininuL Tliese lots rarely reached t>nd almost 
never exceeded lo hectares. Tlte governing idea scesn.i to have Iwen to setde a 
purely laboring population on die land of Africa ac the public expense. 

The Chtmiber does not expect us to discuss in detail the historv' of each of 
these villages. We shall merely give the general iim press ions suggested by their 
appearance. 

r^pulntioft of the t'illf^es. In speiiking of tlie villages, people have greatly 
exaggerated bot[i the gotxl and the bad. It Jias been said that the men who live 
in die En came from die dreg?i of European societ\', that tlieir \ ices equaled their 
niiser\'. Tills is not accurate. If we look at the agricultural population as a 
whole, it will appear at once beneath and above niost populations of the same 
type in Europe. It will seem less regular in its mores, less stable in its habits- 
but also more industrious^ more active^ and far more energetic. Nowhere has 
tlie European farmer better and more easily become familiar with abandon- 
ment, illness, destitution^ and deadi, and nowhere ha.5 he carried a more virile 
and, so to speak, warlike soul into the adversities and dangers of civilian life. 

Above iL^ it has been said that all the expenditures the state made for 
diese villages were lost, that the results obtained were nothing: this again was 
to distort the trudi. 

To remain within tlie csiet limits of the truth, we can ortly .-iav that the 
result obtained by the state is ecitirelv disproportionate to the efforts made to 
aciiieve it. 
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Ecmoinii situixtion ofrht-viUqgcs^-lht villages iVmnded in this way have up 
to now generally leJ a ver\' weak and prei:arious esisceiice. Mtiny of them have 
been decimated and are scill dei,'a5[aced by illness, nearly all by itii.-iery, Evtn 
today^ the go\crii!nent, after having created tiiein, is forced eo helj> theiri 
siinive. Stilly nioit of'cSicinwill not disappear. You ain already see in ttiem the 
lively seeds of an ngricuJcural population. Even tn rhose where things ^ire 
worsts ir is rare not to find^ in the midst of a verv miserable or unprosperous 
crowd, several families who are making goixJ iEi their pasicion and appear noi 
to be discontented with dieir face. 

For the rest, it would be unjust to blame die system itself for all the iEidi- 
vidual misfortunes and public miseries that have ecnerged. Errors of aJl sorts 
comniitted in its actual practice make up nvany of die causes of its. reverses. 

On this point, the nietropolitaji government ajid the coloniil administra- 
tion equally deserve severe criticism. 

If we imagine chat the colonists sent at the state's expense to cultivate 
Africa were assembled u'ith so linle care that many of rEiem were complete 
strangers to agricukure or made up die poorest parr of our agricultural popu- 
lation^ tliat iifccr [iLWing awaited the pronuscd concession kyt moiitSis and 
sometimes years in tlie streets of Algiers, suhjected to all the physical and 
moral evils bred by idleness, misen' and despair, tJiese tnen, so ill prep^ircd, 
were often placed in ill-chosen spots^ on foul soil^ or on soil so covered with 
undergrowth it would cost more to clear a hectare tlian it would cost to buy 
one in France; final Iv, if we add to aU these causes of ruin tlie daily influence of 
an incoherent administration, and thus one without foresight, at once inert 
and n^eddlesotne. v\'e mav be permitted co doubt whether under such coEidi- 
tions it could have been possible to create prosperous tillages, not only in 
Algeria, but in tiie most fertile parts of France. 

These accidental causes undoubtedly contributed to the ruin of a large 
number of colonists. Whatj now, are tlie particular circumstances tliat led to 
the prosperiri' of others? 

We begin with one striking point. Nowhere was the success of [he colo- 
sjists proportionate to the sacrifices the state underwent for them, but because 
of circumstances independent of the state, or that it eaiL^d only indirectly, 
such as the particular fertilic\' of a place, the rare virtues of the colonists, the 
proximitv of a miirket or a road . . . Of these circumstances, the mostordinarv'^ 
one and the one mast worth pointing out v^'as the a^'ailability of sufficient 
capital, eitlier in the colonist's own hatids or in diose of his neighbots. 
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In some viHagts, such is tlitit of Saiiit-FerdiEiiind, for example^ the state 
pushed its solicitude so far that ic builc the eolonisf; hoints qaite superior to 
the houses of nearly aU tl^e wcll-ofi' fanners in France; around these dwellings 
it cleared four heorares of fertile land On cfiese f arnis, i t placed f amil ies whom 
It obJiged to pay onJy 1^500 francs, and it did not enforce even tliat pajiiKiit^ it 
gave them seeds, it lent them farm implen^entj;.-'-' WHiat ha^ happened rfiere, 
gentlemen? Todai' the majority' of these families liave had to vacati; these 
places. They did not liavc time to wait Jbr prosperit\' eo come. 

Since in giving them houses and fields the state liad not given them the 
me ans to live — for thev had no resources of their own and (bund around them 
no means of getting anv— ihey languished and in the end would have died 
out^ their hands still full of ^1 the tools of prosperity they had been gi^^en free. 

Nearly alJ the colonists who succeeded elsewhere^ on the other hand, had 
arrived with some capital, or if they had not brought any tliemselves, they 
nuanaged to earn it bv vi'orking for those who already hi^d capitiiJ. 

Wiie n fou f or five rich 1 atidowiie fA h ad alreadv settled in ttie area arou nd a 
village that v^'as entirelv made up of poor people,, such as Cheragas.'* for 
instance, tJie village pro%'ided the.se landowners with the lalnirers they needed 
and thev, in turn, supported the families of the village with wages. This is how 
they have ail lived, and ,soon enougli all of diem will lead comfortable lives. 

This is what we have to say to the Chambet about the agricultural pt>pula- 
tion of tlie M itidj a and the Sahe I . 

Colonizi^tii^n in thepminmes ofComtantim and Oritn. Tlie crisis that devas- 
ij^A the central province has not reached the other provinces; die re they [lavc 
not had to face the problenis that caused i[ in Algiers. Tl^e to\\'[is [la^e devel 
oped only in e:^act proportion to needs, and capita! scenes principally to hai,'e 
been directed at the cultivation of tfie land. 

A certain nun^ber of villages, in the provinces of Conscaiitinc and Oran, 
were founded according to the system we have already discussed, that is, they 
were populated with poot families suhsidized by tlte state J^ Almost all these 
villages developed \^ry sJo wly, and some are survi\ing only \^'ith diflficu Ity. 

Outside these villages, other Eurt>pean farmers settled on fairly large 
estates; * ihev are not subsidized hv the state but on tlie contrary' pav the state a 
rent. These have alreadv done considerable work; they have built liouses, dug 



* Around Oran, >.,ooo hectares hii.'c: been dtstributtJ in this way, Li plots of 4 to 100 
hectares. 
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wells, cU'artd the land; they appear to be prospering, even thougli cliey are 
doing with tiieir own resources what others have failed to do or liave done 
incoitipletely with state funds. '^ Many new estates are requested neat them. 

In aiiy ease, it must be said that ttiere are not yet very many of these 
settlements, and they are almost till recent; if they shed light on the subject at 
hand^ thev do not vc?t oiTer any eertaint\' about which sy.stem to follow. 

A number of European towns are already being built beyond the mar- 
itime zones, in mixed or Arab terriEorits: diey have been created and sup- 
ported by' ihe presence of our annyT and a small number of farmers already live 
in the surrounditig areas. 

This ii the general appearance of ^Algeria at pre.sent^ from the point of 
view of European colonization. 

The purpose of tSie bill that we now turn to diseus>> is to develop tliesc 
sketchy accomphshmencs. 

Aitdlysis of the ML The Chamber is already aware of ttie principal ideas 
heliind tliis project_ We shall n^erely mtEitton them again briefly An appeal is 
made to the annv. Aitiong the willing soldiers who still have three vears left to 
serve^ those most capable of earning out tui agricultural enterprise are chosen, 
and thev are given a leave ofsLxtnonthstogo co France to get married. During 
their absence^ their fellow soldiers who ha\'e remained in AiVica build the 
village.* and clear and sow tlie fields. On his return, the soldier who has been 
choseti to become a colonist is placed on a property witlt his wife; the state 
gives him furniture^ animals^ farm iEnplen^cnES, trees to plant, and seeds; for 
three years it ecntinues to give him his pay and clothing, and provides [)im and 
his family with pro'^isions. Until his term of .senice expires, that is., for tEiree 
years, he remains suhjea to iiulitan,^ discipline, and the time [ie spet^ds in this 
situation counts as if Eve had spent it doing Eiiilitarv' service. Al'ter Ehree years, 
the militari.' colonists enter tlie civilian regime. 

None of these details of execution can be found in the bill, as we might 
have expected. Only the bills preamble explains them. The bill only says, very 
laconically, that agricultural camps will be created in Algeria, where land will 
be granted to militar)'^ men of all ranks and services, who ate serv^ing or have 
ser\'cd in Algeria, 

This bill c&nnot he compared with any similar enterprise atttnnpted elseivhcir. 
Let us first dispense with any analogies that enight Iw n^ade between what has 
been done in other times and places, and what eIiIs projecL would attempt 
to do. 
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AustfiiL, in the early eighcoenth centuf\', ho|M:d to pfotett iLself from t[it 
TurkisEi incursions that chroatcned its borders on the Croatian side by creating 
nulirarv' coJonies there ; these still exist and are prospering. 

Russii, at ihe end of AJexander"'s reign^ siniilarJv created secdements 
ktiowti as mihtdry colonies in the south of its empire.^-' Several fell into com- 
plete ruin sfwn after their founding: other.i ^un'ive today. 

Lc would be a useless waste ol'dte Qiamber's tinte and our own to studv 
the many ways in whicJi the Au.'VErian acid Russian inilitarv' camps dilVcr iVom 
the agricultural camps the bill proptwes. We ikall note only the tliree main 
ones. 

The first Ls that in those two countries there was no intention of founding 
a chil societv' with the help of tiie army; die i mention was to create actual 
mihtary sociedes, entirely subjea to military discipline and preserving this 
character and this power forever.* 

The second is that these societies were not formed by first placing the 
soldier in uncultivated areas and tlien attractii^g a wife and fiinilv to him; 
rather, they Ibund populations alreadv settled on the land and inereU' billeted 
regiitKLits among them, or formed inilitarN' organisations out of the popula- 
tions themselves. 

The tliird, finally, is diac the populations who were subjected to tiiis 
condition already lived under die yoke of serv'itude or in semi- barbarism, so 
tliat there was nothing new or wty difllcult to bear in t!ie exce ptional situat ion 
to wliich tEiey were subjected. Tliey took to it without trfjuble, and put up 
none of the res istance or obstacles that free or civil ized peoples would not h ave 
failed Co oppose to such transformations. 

Tiie pJots of land promised by the law of I fiorealvearXl [21 Aprii i&o^] 
to soldiers mutilated or wouiided in die war of liberrv (these are tlie terms 



En Austria's military cokinics, for instance, as described in a vcn' i:urious mcmoit 
jdJicsscd to the emperor Napoleon in 1B09, whLdi the committee has learned of^ 
iaiidtd propcrtv' i& iiialieciabk and belongs not to individuai& but to f^inilicK. All tbc 
families cat tojetl^]' cvcn^oiic dicjscs in the ^samc way, and the colonel is at once 
administrator md judgc_ The pciiunt cjnnnt dispose nf the produce oC hii land; he 
has to get pcimbss ion to stll a call' or a sliccp; he docs not ha^'e the power to sow his 
fields or to leave them fallow; he cannot leave the limits of the colony without 
authorltation. 

This diNcipltnc is rigoro\jjily enfbieed i.\irh the cjdgcl. 
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used in the law) are also compltrcoly uiilike die senlemerir we have sugge^ced, 
in spite ol what the bilPs preiimhlesays.* 

The cn^peror-s plan liad nothing eo do widi settling soldiers on uncuhi- 
\^itett land far Irotn Ffance^ in a dilTereiit climate and a barbarous eouiiEn^ but 
of distributing to thcni, as a supplement to iheir jxrnsions, cultivated land 
located in rit:h mid populated areas. These camps, altliough placed, in this wny, 
in excellent economic conditions, fared badly, and tliev had even less success as 
militan,' insEiiuiions. AJdiough the veterans who lived there were kept under a 
sort of discipline and required to wear uniforms, it seems certain that at the 
time of the rSi4 invasion they were of litde use; this at least is what severaJ 
eyewitnesises have attested. Tliese former soldiers, turned laborers, acquired 
the EiabiES, ideas, and tastes of ci\'iliaii life so well and so quicklv diat tliev had 
become almost strangers to the labors of war tind perforn^ed theni ineffectively 
and with repugnance. 

The only plai^ lor inilitan' colonization that in some ways approaches the 
ideas eontaiiied in the bill is the one found in the papers of Vauban, who 
drafted it eKactlv 14S years ago (2.S April 1(199); it has since been publishcd.t 
In diis work Vauban proposes to send several battalions to Canada, [lot to 
defend it but to colonize it. According to him, diesebattaJions would begin by 
cultivating tlie land in common; after a certain period e-ach soldier would 
become a laiidownet and the society' would little by litde lose its military 
character. 

It is unnecessary to note that the soldiers Vauban intended to use were 
engaged in militan, sendee for an iEideiinite period; that the king could use 
them as he chose; that it was legal for hint to force them to remain in the 



•^ Sec the laivol'' I fiorcal vcar XI [ii April iSo^] and the decrees of 36 prairbl vcai' XH 
[15 June iSoj! ] and .^0 nivosc [21 Jancaty] and i j Barcal veai' XII 1 5 Mav 1S04I .'■ 

t This account, ^^■^ittcn iSi April E69P, is cndtlcd Mfitfii of Esfshlishmij Our Cdomes in 
Ameriai and Eniarginjj T^m in a SJ-)orf Time. Nothing cqua.l:i the nicticijloui pains 
with which Vauban, as was iiis custom, goes intothc smallest details of cxccutiewi that 
his plan discusics. He takts the saldtcr from hts regiment, accompa^iics hina to the 
port oi crnibiirkatioi'i, and indiciitci all the proilsioiiii he should be given; it is "'3 wn^ 
essential opciration," he sa^'s, "iiViitch must be presided over bv a king^s commissiojicr, 
one who is not a rogue." From there he follows the battalions to America anci de- 
scribes at lengrh aJi ihc najisfoimations thraugh whtth ihc soldiers miLst go to get rid 
of tlieir militaiy thamcter and become, as he snys, bomgeots.'''* 
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colony iind to keep them as long as he liked undt-r niili i^ry dist:iplinc\ tuid atte r 
having freed tliein, to keep tl\ejn under a vety exceptional regime. Besides, 
VauL^aifi ideas were never carried out. 

Let us not seek to tlarify ttiis question with examples that wouJd be 
mislebidirtg^ gentlemen. Let us exaenitK it in itself, atid judge it by die liglit of 
our reason alone. 

Within [he committee, t[ie hill \v^^ Littiicked from several points of view. 

Various tihjeamis ttrnde to the bill. Se\'eriil members ihougfic that d\t result 
of the proposed measure would be a profound transibrmation of the curren: 
system of recruitment law^ changing its spirit and increasing its rigors, ^° Tlie 
heavier the burden this law places on families and in particular on poor cit- 
izens^ dtey say, the nnore inappropriate it would be to extend its application to 
otlier cases than those the law had foreseen. Tlie goal of the recruitment law is 
to provide the state with soldiers., not colonists; it was created to gi^^e France 
an army, not to give Algtrria an agricultunJ populMion. Let us not ask of it 
more than was desired hy those who drafted it. E'^'en if tlie proposed measure 
would not chiinge the spirit of the recruitment law., it would probably increase 
the size of the Frcncfi armv-, since it would be neccssarj' to replace die soldiers 
who went to the agricultural camps. 

This opinion., vigorously defended, was also vigorously fought. It was 
observed, regarding rhe first point, tliat since soldiers were not forced to 
become inilitan' colonists and remained in die agricultural ainips only of their 
free will, the rigors of the recruitment law would not increase. As for the size 
of die annv, it seemed doubtful to the honorable members that the result of 
the measure would be to increiw it, since the agricultural camps could make 
part of the African anny unnecessary-; 

Odier members criticized the project in the army^s own intere-W. 

According to diem,, tiicre were disadvantages in creating diflVrences and 
inequalities in the condition of the soldiers, of sending some to France to get 
married and then turning them on tl>eir return into laborers and landowners, 
while alongside iliem tlieir comrades remained stuck in military service. Such 
a state of things seemed to them contrary' to the preservation of the army^s 
order and strict discipline. 

Several mejiibers restricTed diemselves to poindng out tlie difficulties, 
obscurities, and many lacunae in the plan. 

To find a latge number of soldiers who would agree to go to France for sk 
mondis on condition diat diev get married, that, no doubt, would be simple; 
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but how can tltey be com pclled to conform to such a condition > How, besidts. 
are tl\ey to choose a %vife in such a short splice oCtime} WHiiit are we to exptct 
of the moralitv^ and goodness of a union cociiricced in such haste, on orders, 
and in vicvi' ormiterkil advanragc? \\liac would Inppen to Che militant colo- 
niat^s wile if he dicdl \\T\it would she do if the plot of land were :akea aviay 
from her? If .she kepc it^ how would tiie purpose of the bw, which \a to create a 
virile and warlike population, he tichicved? Tlie project .says nodiing of these 
piublems. 

Many odier criticisms of detail vi^ere aLso made . TTiese need not detain the 
Cfiajnber; it seems above all to have been more general considerations tliat 
determined the ntajotit>' of lite committee. 

It fitst studied what exactly the scope and character of tlie proposed 
measure were. 

The proposed mmmn must be judged by economic mrhcr than militmy comid- 
erafi&m. What does the plan really intend, or rather do> MiLst it really place a 
mtlitan' population ahead of the Chilian one, a mi^tar^' population with tlie 
force of organization, the power of resistance, and the vigor of action that an 
army^s hierarcEiy and discipline give? Such a goal would be useful and great- i[ 
would legitiTEiate great sacrifices. It is the idea chat c[ie emperors of Germany 
[i.e., Austria] carried out in Croatia, and Czar Alexander in the Crimea. It is 
tlie idea that., in the beginning. Marshal Eugeaud himself seemed to favor,-' Ls 
this idea applicible to FrenchnK^i? Clearly not. No one today would dare say 
it is. Once the soldier has fulfilled his militarv engagement, noticing can force 
him to live under exteptional laws, whose burdens would be u^iLx'arablc to 
him . No one has the right to force hi m ro do so, and there is no hope of gett ing 
him to agree to it. Tlius the bill proposes nothing of the kind. As soon as tEie 
soldier, pkiced in the new village., completes hi* seri'ice, he becomes a simple 
citizen again, subject to the home count r\'^^s civilian laws and custocn-S. This 
project thu.? concerns not military' colonization, but civilian colon iT^ation witli 
the aid of tl>e army. Tiie military side of the question immediately lases almost 
all its importance, and ilie economic side becomes the one to whidi we must 
turn. 

In all the new countries where Europear!.? have settled, the work of colo- 
nization is naturally divided into two pans. 

The Government takes oei all projects of a public character iind chat con- 
cern collective intere.ns. It lias laid roads, dug canaLf. drained swamps, asid 
built schools and churches. 
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Indhlctuals havt undercakeji cvei\' project of aii iiidividuLil aiid pri\'atc 
chatacKf aJone. Tiiov have brought the capital and the labor, built liouse:^, 
cleared fields, and phit^ted orchards ... 

It is no accidenE chat tills di\ision of coJonial labor niitunilly developed 
evefv'where; indeed^ there wa.s nothing arbitrary' about it. 

If tlie state abandoned the realm of public interesK to take up the individ- 
ual interests of the colonists and atcecnpted to give them the capital Ehe\' need, 
it would U[idcrtake a project at once onert>iis and fairly .ttefile. 

Onerou.f, because there is no iigriculEoral settlement in a new country that 
is nor vet}' expensiw relative to its iniporcince. No colony stands as an excep- 
tion to tbi.s rule. If the individual spends a great detil when the money he uses 
conies from his o^vn purse, liow much more will he spend when he draws 
from die public treasury. 

The project is, in addition, sterile^ or at least not wry productive. The 
state, whaccver efforts it makes, cannot provide for all the eotts entailed in 
settling and supporting a lanMly. Irs aid, u'hich is enough to begin the enter- 
prise, is a] masi never enough to carr\' it ofl'; It has mere Iv resulted in inducing 
imprudent men to auecnpt n^ore t[ian tlieir owii strength allowed. 

Even if tlie state iinpo.fed unlimited sacrifices on itself, thejie sacrifices 
would still often be useless. We must not tEiink that a colonist onlv needs the 
money necessary to cultivate the land to turn it to good account, Tlie man who 
lacks tlie capital necessarv for such an enterprise rarely has tlie experience and 
capaciry' neces.sarv to succeed at it. Beside;, when he is not exposing !iis own 
resources or counting on himself alone, he rarely dispbvs that ardor, tenacity', 
and intelligence that tn ake capital productive — that sometimes replace capital, 
but can ne\'er be replaced by it. 

As to the question of colon iJiation, whatever one does, one must always 
return to tl'iis aJternati^'e: 

Either die economic conditions of the country' to be populated are such 
tliat whoe\'er comes to live there can easily prosper and .settle, in which case it 
is clear that die men and the capital wiL come or stay of their own accord. Of 
there are no such condition^;, and tlien it can Lie afiirmed that notliing can ever 
replace them. 

In staling these general principles again, gentlemen, we do not claim to tie 
saying anvthing original ot profound. We merely ^-fpeak witEi the voice of 
simple good sense and repeat tlie ideas tiiuglit to us bv experience. 



If nucEi truths needed to be proven by faces, what has happened utitil now 
in most of Algeria's villages would provide a slew of them. 

Now, putting words aside and looking onh' at tilings, wlitit is tEie purpose 
of creating ^grieultural camps, if not to reproduce ciiese villager; in another 
form? 

Titi': agricultural mmps would hav£ many imiilaritm w the villoffa that Mvt 
aiiviuiy been faumkii. \Wvm is ait agrieultural camp, gentlemen? What if not a 
vllJage in which rhe state cakes upon itself, notonlvtD build projects of a public 
character, but on top ofcbesc to provide individuals with all the resources that 
are necessary' for them to make their fbrtuties: houses, herdS;, and seeds, a 
^tillage that it populates with people most of whom were day laborers in 
France, asid whom it undertakes to transform insiintly at its own expense into 
leaders of rural developnteiit? 

The subsidiaed villages and the agrieulrura! eamps have only seconder,' 
and superficial dilTerences- tliey are similar in tlieir Ibndamental characters, 
and whoever rejects one rejects the other. 

It is said tEiat the or igi n al colonist i^lll be bette r chasen in militar;' villages 
than ill the civilian villages. Very welL Lxrt us grant that he will Ix" vigorous, 
more intelligent, more moral; but, on the other hand, he will L"^ in worse 
economic condition: he will not liave his family with him, he will be placed 
fartlier from the large centers of colonization diat already exist in Africa, from 
the large markets where his produce will sell at high prices, from the dense 
populations, where he could get inexpensive labor. 

His setdeinent will impose a much greater cost on die state, and, what is 
more, a cost whose limits are unknown. 

The costs wJl be greater because onl\' assistance was given tEie civilian 
colonist, wEiereas here t[ie state would pro\ ide for evervcEiing. 

The costs will Ix: less limited. \Mien you have attracted a family to a new 
land through an appealing subsidy, it is quite hard to stop giving diem assis- 
tance as long as their needs last. You have supported a man halfway through 
the job, why not carry him through to die endi^ What decisive reason is tliere 
to stop along this road on one day rather than another? The state st Jl comes to 
tlie rescue of the villages first founded around Algiers. If it is so dillicult to 
leave a civilian colonist to his own dexices, someone wEio has nt"\er serx'ed the 
country', how much harder will it be to abandon a former soldier, whom the 
government pre\'ented from returning home to settle Eiim on Mricaii soil.^ 
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Will we ever be ible to leave such jl mail co his latt and let him languish or die- 
in miser}'} 

It is said that this in just a trial. But, before we take the risk of carrying out 
such a trial, .*[ioukin"'t we ntafce sure that it might .succeed? To attempt what 
onebclievtstobe a good idea makes sense; but to aitempt what one diinks is a 
bad idea is co s\\q\v great disdain for money, lor the state funds, and for tlie 
citizens one draws irvro the enterprise. 

The attempt at aghcnitnml mtnps has already been made. It is inaccurate, in 
any case, to say that no sucli etTcrL* have been made. 

For several years, there bu'e been three villages in the area ar<:>LiEid x'\lgiers 
chat have, inparL, a militarv'origtn: Fouka, Mahelma, and Beni-Mered.--Ttic 
first was populated with discfiarged soldiers; the two others were founded 
exactly in the manner deserilwd in the bill's preamble. What must we conclude 
from this triple experiment? 

We sliall not go into a detailed examination of the condition of tliese 
villages, Tlie elements of such a study would be unrtliflble and dilTicult to 
assemble. We shall oeiIv sav Eiiatthe three militar^'' villages just mentioned cose 
fur rnort than the neighboring eiviliasi villages and produced no dillerent 
result. Thtxfc in meditxrre or bad economic conditions languished and Eiad 
trouble surviving. The third, Beni-Mered., which is located in one olthe most 
fertile parts of the Mitidj.!.. a league away from two towns diat undl recendy 
were very prosperous^ Boufarik Lind Blidah, presents a more satisfting ap- 
pearance.^'' But you should note that the prosperity is not peculiar to tlie 
military' population; there are a certain number ol' civilian families in this same 
village of Beni-Mered. Tlie gov-enutienc did i'ar less for them than for the 
neighboring militarv families; if one examines the stare of each, oek- finds that 
tlieir condition ditTers ven' little, and that, if there is any dill'erence between 
tliem, one would have to declare it is to the advantage of die former. 

Rejection o^the MIL Seen as a whole, the considerations that ha\^ just been 
listed have comlnced your committee^ gendemen, that die bill could not be 
adopted in the form in wliich the government has presented it. Th\& resolution 
was made unaiiimously by the members that were present. 

But the committee is divided on ttie question of whether to propose 
something to take its place. One member-^'' suggested replacing die first article 
with ^m article concei^'^ed as follows: 

Aieasmr propmed te nplaa it. "A sum of 5 million francs will be used for 
tlie settlement in Algeria of discharged ajid married soldiers of all tanks and 
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bmncEies of che imiy luid nii\^', witli preference given to Ehose who liave 
aerv'ed in Africa. 

'These discharged .soldiers will be divided among various agriculniral 
centers that have been or will be created, and assimilated in even,' way to tlie 
civilian coionists. 

"In addition ro tliis sum, a tiitid of \ miUion [frnncs] will he made avail- 
able to the iiMnisterofwar, to be appropriated uiEidcr chapter XXXI I ofttie war 
budget (colonization in Algeria). 

"Funds that are not used by the expiriuion of the fiscal year title lor which 
they are appropriated will be carried over, with lull rightS;, to tlie subsequent 
year" 

Bstxsonsfbritndaf}mnst the mnendmefit. Here are the principal reasons that 
were given in support of this ait^cidEnent. In adopting the proposed measure, 
it has been said, we avoid most of the drawbacks of the agricultural camps and 
keep most of the advantages tliev may produce. 

Thus, on the one hand^ tlie recruitment law remains unchanged; no in- 
equality is created in the soldiers' conditions; we are not expased to all the 
prc'jblctns oi" execution the bill svould face, Tlie men chosen are tilready dis- 
charged from the militarv'; tiiey are married; they come of their own will, 
attracted by the subsidy oiTered. They are not gathered tt>gether to fonti 
separate agricultural societies; they are spread among the existing population 
and placed in good position for success. 

On the other fiaiid, we thus introduce into tlie civilian population more 
energetic and virile elements than those that now compose it. We gjve the 
army striking evidence of our .support, and at the same time we do it an act of 
justice. Wliat a'juld be more fUst, indeed, iW^vi to put t[ie land the soldier has 
conquered to use for his own benelit? 

The soldiers we subsidize in this manner v\ill have no capital, no doubt, 
but they wGl have what is no less nece,4sary for success in sudi an enterprise— 
moral vigor, health, and youth. 

Tlie adversaries of the proposal responded: we must not exploit die 
flrmy''s name. What man, having been involved in Algerian affairs, and having 
traveled across Algeria, has not been struck by the rare and grand sight of t[ie 
army.* VMio has not admired in particular^ in die simple .■voldier we are discuss- 
ing here, that modest and natural courage that achieves even a sort of unwit- 
ting heroism; d'tat tranquil and serene resignation that keeps t[ie heart calm 
and aJn^ost joyful in die middle of a foreign and barbarous country, where 
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deprivation, illtiess, aiid death ihreacen even,' dtiy^ evenuliere,' On tl\is ques- 
tion diere L> neither a majorirv nor a minor it>'^ in the conimitiee^ any more t lian 
in ilie Chait^bcr. Everv'one is agreed thar public interest and national jiiscice 
requ i re thac we allow the army as well to take adviintage of eolonization. O tily 
tlie nKaris and the measure are in question. 

What some \\'m\i to do through a special law cun be done quite naturjlly 
tlirough the use of luiids alreadv included in the budget. There arc consider- 
able funds included in die budget whose object is to help .setde colt>iu.sLs in 
Algeria; from now on., these funds iihould be employed principally to help the 
soldiers who want to settle in the conquered countr}'; no one disputes that tiiis 
fund can easily be increased as the need arises; but it is unnecessary' to create a 
separate, completely similar, fund through a special law, Ic is unnecessarv' and 
difficult; for how are we to set die total amount today for the new funds that 
will be requested? We have alwavs beeti assured of findisig soldiers in numbers 
sulTieient to fill the agricultural campsj but wiio can say now how many mar 
ried former soldiers who want to settle in .AJgirriA we shall find, and whether 
the funds that already exist in tlie budget are not enough to provide for their 
needs? Tl^c eomcnittce does n(it know; the governEiient itself has no idea, as it 
has nude no inquiries of this kind. This is easy to understand, for cEie proposed 
nieasureis not in fact a modilication of the bill; actually, we should note., it is a 
completely new project the government had not diouglit oi', and for which it 
could not provide any information. "Wliy should the Chamber hurn; as early 
as this year, to create special funds when it Ls not even certain that we shall be 
able to usetliem? 

Tiie nieasure is thus useless in its effects, aiid in the form that some wunt 
to give it, it could be dangerous. Perhaps die governitieEic and the Mriean 
administration will see in dtc proposed special bill a solemn recognition and a 
consecration of die general system that involves colonizing Africa through 
subsidies from the treasury'. Now, tliis system, as a regular means of populat- 
ing die new country, is condemned by reason and refuted bv experience. 

After long discussions^ your committee being divided equally^ die amend- 
ment was not adopted, and we have nodiing co propt^e today but the pure 
and simple rejection of the bill. 

A^hmcetti the colonizMion plans prop&siiti jtfr the prai'inces afCotistaniine ami 
Orafi. Our work, gentlemen., could if need be stop here: but the committee 
believes it is acting as the Cbaiiitier would wish in pressing a bit furctier. 



Second Rrpert on Alffeiiti ly^ 

In the prciinibk to tSie bill, the government felt ic should aiitiounee tliat 
there were tvvo distinct coloniaiition plan.';: one for Constantine province mid 
tlie odier Tor Onui province.-'' ThegoveniimenE has distribuK-d the docuitieiits 
best suited to introduciiig these systems and alJovvtng you to evaluate them. 
The eoiTi^micicc necessarily was asked to deal with chcin as well; it will do so 
vew briefty- 

However different oei certain points, the two plaits are founded on similar 
ideas. 

Both recognize that colonization must be prevented from proceeding 
haphazardly, and that it canciot be the result of individual transactions L>e- 
rft'^ecn the colonists and the natives; tliis for them is a fundamental necessity. It 
belongs to tlie state alone to set the place where Europeans can settle. It alone 
can deal witli tlie natives; the colonist must get his properti,' title from the 
state. Tills is their (irst principle. 

The second is that the state should not take on the task of providing 
individuals widi die means of establishing their agricultural enterprises, nor 
give [[^eni [he capital i\\t\ might lack. In general., its costs should only be tl\ose 
of a public character, relating to a collective interest. 

These^ gentlemen^ setting aside Lill details, are the principles diatfomi tlie 
common ba.'ie of the two projects discussed in die bill's preamble. 

The committee agreed unanimcjusly with the first of these two principles. 
A minority' requested that we reject the other. According to tl\e honorable 
members who made up this minoticv', tlie state should in general be responsi- 
ble for choosing die colonists and helping them to setde on the land. Coloni- 
zation using individuals' capittil \vould not work at all or would go badly. It 
was not to be hoped, they i'elt, that small capital would willingly venture to 
Africa, As for large capital^ it would go there for trade rather than lor i^ricul- 
ture. If large capital were to seek territor)', it would attract only an iil-choscn 
population^ wha^e maintenance sooner or later would l\il! on the state. Such 
colonization would in tEie end be more ej^pensive and le.'is profitable than that 
undertaken from the start by die state itself. 

The lat^e m ajoritj' of die committee was of die contrarj' view ; it thought 
that the two principles stated abtwe are equally true and it fully approves theit 
adoption. 

On what conditions and to which persons will the state grant the land it 
has acquired from the Jiati\'es Mid designated for colonization? This must 
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depend a grtiE deal on ciftiunistances and locations. Generally sjwtiking, v\'hat 
is preferable is to give the landed property one is ereating an individuaJ charac- 
teTjind togrant it toa.niiidi\'idualriitlierEhan [oinassoeiiitioa. Still, it tnight 
sometiiTies be uselui and even indispensable, to return to the mode of coloni- 
zation by company But in this ci*e, tlie staters primanr' dut\' is co devote the 
greatest care to seeing that the most serious moral and capital guarantees are 
provided. For here it is a matter of an industrial operation that can fvave the 
greatest influence on men's lives, and compromise an entire population associ- 
ated with it. 

What mv the tmtuml coniiitiom^r the suaess ofiolotiisation? I \i additioti to 
the two colonizatitjn projects just di^cusi^ed^ many others liavc been produced 
at different times. We shall not discuss tliese with the Chamben No probJem 
has provoked more thought tiian that of the colonization of Aigeria. It has 
given rise to ahnosi innumerable writings.^^ 

The authors of all these works^ and the piiblic itself., seem to have believed 
that the success of colonization in Al'rtca depended on cl\e discoveri'^ of n 
certaiji secret tEiat had not yet been found. We [la^'e come to believe, gentie- 
men, that that is an error: there is no secret to discover in this matter, or at least 
tlie good sense of tlie human race long ago discovered and divulged what tliey 
are looking for. 

It must not be imagined that the method lo follow to create and develop 
new societies differs much from that which must be followed to keep old 
societies prospering. Do \om want to stlract Europeans to a new countn' and 
keep them tliete? Create institutions rhey recognize from home or those they 
hope to find: make sure that ci^il and religious liberty' are the rule- that indi- 
vidual freedom is assured; that pro[x-rty is easih' acquired and well guaran- 
teed; that work is free, administration simple and prompt, justice impartial 
and rapid; tliiat taxes are light and comcnt-rcc free; that economic conditions 
are such that one can easily attain comfort and often wealth; hi a word, ensure 
tliat people are as well off as in Europe— and if possible better — and the 
population will not lose time in coming and settling, Tliat is the secret, gentle- 
men; there are no others. 

Before abandoning ourselves to exceptional and singular theories, it 
would be good first to sec whether the simple method wc ha\e just discussed 
might not by chance be enougfi; it certainly is not the 0[ie that has been most 
oftcii followed iEi AfricLt. 



Ecmiatmf c&ndiHans. In A%criii, the state, which iias rntide ever\' sacrifice to 
mike the colonists- fortune!) itselt., has hardly thought about putting tfiem in i^t 
position to make tlteir forcuncs on tEicir own. 

The state has almost alwtivs acted in such a way as to make production 
difficult and expensive and to leave the product* w'ithoiic any outlets. 

Wfn production it di§kult and expettiiiK in Africa. Algeria stiU had onlv a 
few tl\ousand iniiabitaEits v^lien France imposed a uujnher of tarifl's on it: 
registration I'ees^ patents^ stamp taxes, which the English colonics in Aiiieiiea 
rejeaed iiter ioo years of existence; Siiles tiMC-i, a tarift'on our judicial costs, 
tlie customs. sy.*tem^ die tonnage dut^'. Many of these faxes are Jower than in 
Frajicc, it is true, but tliey weigh heavily on a society' much less able to bear 
them. It \& eas\' to see why we have been drawn down this path. As the 
government was demanciing from tlie Cltanibers not only the milSions neces- 
sary for war, but still more money to subsidize coJonization and to populate 
tlie countrv' at the state \* expense^ people wanted to make the revenues Africa 
prtidLtced comparable to the sacrifices it imposed. Tiie public treasury' thus 
undert(iokto take back in t[ie fortn of taxes whsi it gave in the form of aid. It 
would have hctii t>etcer to dispense with botli t-xpciiditurc and collection. 

But what has been far more haoniul to production in AlVica titan taxes is 
the rarity and tiigh price of capital. 

Why is capital so rare and so expensive in Algeria? There ajfc several 
factors on which legislation could exercise a large and direct iniluence, which 
it has not done. First, the absence of credit institutiOEis. Hie Chamber knows 
what happened regarding the foundation of a branch of the Bank of France in 
Algiers. Tlie haEik agreed to cfca[e tEiis branch onlv reluctantiv; the committee 
has proof tliat it deb\'ed die preliminary' formalities as long as it could; and 
that when., finally, it was obliged to reach a verdict., it llatlv refiised to exercise 
its rig[it. So iEk- Bank of Frtmce, after havings through its presumed competi- 
tion, prevented any other credit estahlishinent from settling in .Algeria, ended 
by not setting up there itself. Thi*^ gentlemen, was quite deplorable. The b an k, 
by these calculated delays, and the government^ by putting up with such 
delays, have certainly contributed to the crisis that is now destroying some of 
tlie principal places in Mrica. 

The absence of credit institutions Ls one of the reasons for the rarity and 
high price of capital; it mav be said that it is not the main one. 

Above alL what prex^ents jx-ople frocn being able to get abundaE^t asid 
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inexpcnsivi:: capital is the diMtulft' of giving ti guaraiitee to the kndtr: as long 

as this first difliclllt^' exists, the sen^'ices tlie banks provide will \x limited and 
tlie veri'exLsteiicc of tlit batiks dilliciilL. 

TSiere are rvvo reasons tl'iat die fanner in Africa cannot borrow^ for want 
of guarantees. Tl\e first ifi that sinee most of the Jands were granted by the 
government in return lor the I'ulfillment of several conditions, asloiiig as the 
conditions are not fulfiilcd, the land can neither l>e sold nor sen,'e as the basis 
for a mortgage. 

The second reason^ and the main one^ is that the mortgage system we 
imported to Africa, which is copied in part from our own, as well a.* the 
acconipajiyiiig laws of procedure^ prevent land imm serving easily as security. 

Without seeking to examine here all the flaws in our mongage system, 
and without expressing any opinion on the changes tliat might or should be 
made to it, we shall only say here that this svstem, however good or in any case 
bearable it may be in Frasice, will paralyze agriculture, the chief industn; in 
Africa, The farmers in a new counrr\' are unstable; their histort; fornines. and 
resources are not well known. Thev have only one way to obtain the oipital 
they need, and that is to pledge the land tliey cultivate, which tiievcanonlvdo 
as long as ciie legislation allows Che lender co take possession of it quickly tuid 
cheaply- Generallv speakiEig, it can be said that the newer die societ\', the 
sunpler and promprer the formalities of real estate sales should be. In Algeria, 
thgy are still vety complicated and ^Tr^' slow, so the farmer there has far more 
trouble c!ian fanners in France getting the necessan' money and has to pay 
infinitely more for it. 

Why there ftre not eneut^h mitleti for products in Africa. All the reasons tliat 
we have just indicated sucnmarih' contribute to making pnxluction diflicult 
and expensive in AJrica: still, tliese circumstances would not pres'ent produc- 
tion if tliere were accessiblt- outlets for the products. 

\\Tiat generally makes the beginnings of all colonies so painliil is the 
absence ortlie remoteness of markets. Produce become abundant before the 
surroutiding consumption can grow apace; once the goods are produced, no 
one can sell cheEii, In diis regard,, die colonists of Algeria find themselves in far 
belter economic conditions than tfiose of moat Europeans who have founded 
distant a>lonies. In setding them on the land, France also artificially brought 
into being a great center ofconsuEnption bv putting part ofitsarm^' there. 

Instead of drawing from this the immense results that it might have 
produced for colonizing die country promptly^ the government made it al- 



most Lisckjs. Until now, the milicici,' administration has appeared to bo prooc- 
cupied onlv with obttiitiing the colonists^ goods at the low^eat possible price. 
Thu.?, while the government was miking great satriiices to settle farmers in 
Algeria^ it refused to muke larming profitable. It may be said, gentlen^en., tltat 
ttiis ."ihowcd little sense, and tl^at money that might have been spetic to assure 
tlie eoloftist in Africa of a regular and lucrative price for \\\& products would 
have been far more useful to Frani:e and to ctie colonists thettiseives than that 
wasted on aid to die villages. 

This outlet would he very precious, but it wouJd soon become insulTi- 
cient. European agriculture iii Africa will hai'e trouble developing if it is not 
given another — eEi rough the opening of the French market. 

It would be easy to prove, if we wenc into details, that this measure could 
not have serious drawbacks in die long run. and tliat ic would have great 
immediate advantages. Ic would be worth far more thaii budget subsidies. 
Your committee, gentlemen, w^ll not develop this investigation. In even-thing 
we ha\'e ,taid, we have wanted less to indicate this or tfiai particular measure to 
take, tliLin to call the attention of the government and ttie Chambers to this 
iitiportani ind iiegk-cted side of the AfViean question. 

Until now, the solution to this immense question has principallv and 
almost uniquely been souglit in expedients of government or administration. 
It is much rather to be found in die economic condition of die new country'. If 
the farmer in Africa can produce his goods cEieaply and sell them at a good 
pricej coloni^rion will take eare of itself. If capital is in danger or remains 
unproductive, on the other hand, all die governors' arts and all die treasuri'^s 
resources will be exiiausted without attracting and keeping die desired popu 
lationon theland. 

Bill (r£j££ted by the ^mmitteej. 

1ST ARTICLE. Agricultural camps will be created in Algeria, where land 
wilJ be granted to soldiers of all ranks and all di\isions, who are seningor 
have ser^'Cd in Mrica. 

iiy ARTtcLE. Tlie time spent in agricultural camps by the oflflcers, non- 
commissioned ol!icers, and soldiers^ will count toward their pension as if 
they had spent it in miliran,' service, but only up to a maximum of five 
years. 

; D ARTICLE . A sum of ^ million francs wi! ! be allocated for t[ie ;intici paied 
expenses of die presentlaw, during tlie fiscal years 1S47, iS+8, and iS4y. 
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In addition to this suin^ funds of 1,500,000 francs are av^iilabk to the 
secretan' of state"'s minister of war [mmisO'e ietnk-aire d'Etat ds l&_guerre\ in 
fistal year 1847^ to bt appropriited under chapter XXXll of the war budget 
{Cokftizatimt in Al^ma) . 

The funds cliai have tioc been used by che expirbition of the fiscal year citle 
for which they are appropriated ulll he carried over, witli full rights^ to die 
subsequent y*?an 




THE EMANCIPATION OF SLAVES (1S43) 



We arc often unjust tnwurd our tinic;. Our fackor^ .'iavv such extraofdinai^' 
things [[lac itt conipiirison with tfioir accomplishments^ ^!I [hose of our con- 
temporaries seem commonplace. lSeiH, che world today ofleri *>Ene gretit spec- 
tacles thit would astonish us if we were not weiir\' and dis[racEcd. ^ 

SixTV' yeif-'i igt>, if the foremosr tnartciine and colonial nation of the globe 
had suddenly decJared that slavery would di.Siippear fnnn irs va.st domains: 
what shout£ of surprise and adnuratioti would have broken out ever\Tvhere! 
With what concerned and passionate curiosit}' die eyes of civilized Europe 
would ha^'c followed the de\eJopnient of that immense enterprise ! WTiar fears 
and licpes would have filled cver\' heart! 

This bold and remarkabJe tisk ha.s just been iindcrtakeEi and completL^d 
before our own e^ts. We have seen socnecEiii^g unprecedented in liiscon,': 
slavery abolished, not by the desperate eflort of die slave^ but by the enlight- 
ened will of the master; not g;radaalK; slowly, over the course of those succes- 
sive cransf(>rinations that have led insensibly from bondage [o the soil toward 
freedom, not by die successive efforts of customs modified by beliefs, but 
completely. In an insEant almost a million men together went from extreme 
servitude to total freedom, or better put^ from death to life. Just a few years 
were enough to accomplish sometliing that Christianity' itself could only do 
over a great Eiumber of centuries. Ojwn ehe annals of alJ peopJes. and I doubt 
you will find anything finer or more extraordinan,'. 

Must such a spectacle simply be an object of astonislunent for us, or 
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sJiould we tike che idea as an example to foUow? Should we^ like tho English, 
seelt to al>olish ."jlavcr^'} Mufir we use die sajiie means is tliey did> It is dilTicult 
to think of greater or more iniportant que.stions today. These quesEions are 
great in themseJves, and ti\cv seem even more so if we compare ihem with aU 
tliose raised by the policies of the day. 

France ptissesses :i 50,000 slaves. Tlie colonists declare unanimously cliac 
the emaneiptition of tEiesc slaves would be the colonies' ruin^ and thev pursue 
all men who express n oontrarv' opinion wtih L[ieir abusive clamor, Ehcy don"'t 
spajfe even their since rest friends. Such anger -iliould not surprise us: the 
colonLsrs are in great d istress , and their i rritation toward e vef]it fling they see as 
likely to aggravate their problems is assuredlv quite excusable. Moreover^ the 
colonists form one of the most exclusive aristocracies tliat has ewr existed in 
the world. And what aristocracy has ever alloiA^ed itself to be stripped ol' its 
pri\i]eges peaceabiv.' II'. tn 1739^ the French nobilltv'— who b^' [hen were 
difitinguisfied from tlie other enliglitened classes of the ntition by hardlv any- 
thing but imaginary' signs — obstinately refused ro open their ranks eo cliese 
classes^ aiid preferred to have all their prerogati^^es wrested from them aE once, 
rather tJ:\an voluntarily giving up the Itast part oftEiem^ how could die colonial 
nobility, who have skin color as a visible and indelible trait, ptoife to be more 
tolerant aEid inoderate? Tiie i^migres responded with outrage to those of their 
friends wlio demonstrated the futility' and die peril of resistaivce.- So do she 
colonists. We should not be astonished by diis. for huiiian nature is the same 
everv'whej-e. 

The colonists have often said l>efore what they are saying today. Thirteen 
years ago, when it was a question of abolishing the infamous slave trade,-^ the 
trade^ to hear them, was indispensable to the existence of the colonies. Now, 
the trade^ thank God, has been abiilished in otjr overseas possessions, and 
work ha* not sutTered, Tl^e number of blacks has even increased, and the same 
men who opposed the measure for so long are tiow happy it was taken. Tlie 
emancipation of people of color was supposed ro throw the colonial world 
into confusion and anarchy. Tlie people of color hive been emancipated and 
order has not suffered.* Were the colonists wrongs then? We may state that 
tiiey are still wrong today. It is the status quo that will be the colonies" ruin; 
ever\' impartial obser\'er easily recognizes this. And if there is a way for France 
to keep I its colonies], it will conw only from the abolition of slavery. 

Tiie colonists seem to believe t[iaE if thev succeeded in silencing the men 
in France who pronounce die word AbolitiGn^ or if tliey obtained ftotii the 
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government t[ic pt>sitive assurinct chat t\n^ whole idt^i of iboli[ion wttt aban- 
Joned, slaven- wouJd be ."iaved^ and w'nh ii tlio old coloniaJ society'. Tliis ia to 
cover one^s eyes in order to see nothing. Can a seiisible man believe chat two or 
three tiny sLi\'e colonies., surrounded and so to speak enveloped by Itirge 
emancipated colonies, could long survive in such an environment? And tliat, 
moreover^ abolition in tlie English colonies could be considered an accident^ 
Must we see in that event aji isolated fact in the particular history' of one 
people? Uudoubtedlv not. Thi^ great event was produced by chc general 
nioven^ent of the ccnmn' — a mo^'cmenc that^ thank God^ goes on. It is the 
product of the spirit of the [iities. Tlie ideas, the passions^ the ways of all 
European societies have pressed in this direction for fifty years. ^Vherij among 
free mcjv races mix and classes grow closer and merge throughout the Chris- 
tian and civilized world, can the institution til'sbvery endure? We still do nor 
know what accident will put an end to it in each slave countr}'^ but it is already 
ce rfcai ei that i 1 %vi II end in all of them . If s laver)' hsLS trouble sur\'i\ing in colonic; 
that belong to tliose peoples of EuHipe among whom tJie new institutions and 
mores liave not vet esttU>]ished their empire., how can the colonists \\ho be- 
long to cite freest and most deinocraEic nation of tite Eurttpcan continent 
flatter thetnselves that they can preserve it? 

The Qiainbers,, the government, almost all political men of any nterit 
hai'e already lioleinnly acknowledged that colonial s[a\'er^' must soon end. Is it 
up to tlitni to retract? Can such word*, spoken on such a question^ be taken 
back? Isn't it dear that the idea of the aLitilition of slavery' in a sense grew 
ine\'itably froin all our other ideas, and that as Jong as abolition is nor carried 
out., cfierc will be numerous voices in France to demand it., a public opinion to 
appliud it, and soon ii government to declare it? Every reasonable masi who is 
beyond the prejudice of color percei\TS this witii tlie utmost clarity and sees 
tliat colonial society' is., everv' day, on die brink ofine^'itablc rci'olution. C^:)lo- 
nial society has no future As a result, it lacks the first coiidicion of order, of 
prtisperity, ajid of progress. Already die slave cannot., without shuddering, 
carr\' die chain chat must soon be sliattered. \Miat is slavery today, says one 
of our colonies' ibremosc magistrates,'^ if not a state of things in which die 
worker works as little he can for his master while the latter d&i'ei not say 
anything to hintf For his part the inaster, with eio certainty' about che morrow, 
dares not chiinge an^Thing; he dreads innovation and improves nothing- Eie 
hardly has die courage to preserve [his estate] ; colonial properties are wonh- 
less; no one buys diiiigs tliat willnot last. The colonial landowners are witiiout 
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rtsouftes and without ctedic. Wlio could consenc to share m a destiny one 
:^^w£ nothing about? 

TJie trouhlc; thus niultiplv dailv, ttic uneasiness increases, distress and 
discoumgenient continuallv n^ount. Instead of iniiking energetic elTorrs, the 
colonists resign thcitiselves more and more to vain regrets^ impotent rages, 
unproductive despot ir; and the metropole, turiiitig its gaze froin .such a sad 
speaaole, etids by per.sQiiding itself that such seitk-ments itre not worth the 
trouble of Sii\ing dicm. 

It is incontestable that the colonics will quickly consume thenwelves imid 
sucti a deplorable status quo; in addition it must be recogiiized diat the least 
external Lietitni would precipitate tEieir ruin. 

In the English iiilands^ not only is labor free^ but it is enormoosly well 
paid; the Liborer^s wage is rising to four, five, even eiglir francs a day, apart 
from other advantages also granted to workers. Despite this immense pre- 
miutt^ granted to workers, rliere is still a lack of hands. Ail the Kriti.sh greed 
and British activirv' are devoted at Hie momeiit to procuring diem, Tliey are 
seeking tEiem on cvcr^' shore; the smuggling ol' men has become the most 
ntcessar)' and the inost lucrative commerce. Already wc iaiovv that on the 
English islands nearest ours, isLinds that were once French and are still popu- 
lated hv Frenchmen,^ there are recruitment companies v^'hose purjxxse is to 
f acili tacc our slaves' escape . I f this mctliod were put into effect on a large scale, 
it is likely tliat our planters would soon see the primary instruments of their 
industr\' escape. How could it be othenvise? Here the black man is a slave, 
there he is free; here he vegetates in inlscr}^ and hereditaty degradation^ there 
he lives in an opulence uiikEiown to the European laborer. Tltc two shores on 
which such contrarv things occur lace each other across a narrow channel chat 
can be crossed in just a few hout s and tliai everv' day is crossed b)' ri^'als who 
want to provide the fugitive with the mean,'} to break free from his ciiains7 
What, then^ keeps the Negro among us still? The answer is easy: the hope of 
imminent emancipation. Deprive him of this hope atid he will soon escape. 

If, at di is moment and in peacetime, the E ngl ish can harm ou r colonies so 
immen.seh; u'hat would it l>e likt in wartime^ 

Since emancipation \i\ the English colonies., the former slaves have con- 
ceived such an ardent., one could say almost fanatical, anaclnnent to tlic mct- 
ropole that, if a foreign attack were to occur, there is every reason to believe 
that they would rise en masse to resist it. E\T;rvone in England agrees on tliis 
point; even those who deny the other benefits of tlie measure admit diis one. 
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On the oclitf hand, rhe observations of all the govtrnoFS oi'om colonics, 
the view.? of tlic specitil councils, and tho very' litnguage of the colonicil assem- 
blies suggt.sc tilit Wi rheir currecit state, our slave Islands would be ver\' dinlcult 
to defend. Tl\e thing speaks for itstlf: how could wt resist an external attack 
that would cake eis its point of dc partu re die evident interests and the passions, 
so often e^oircd^ ol" rhe immense mi]orit\' of the inhabitant? In Martinique 
atid in Bourbon [Reunion], the slave population is double the free popula- 
tion; in Guyana ii Is triple, ai^d aJniost quadruple in Guadeloupe. What would 
happen if the black regiments of the English islands disembarked in tiicie 
colonies a^id calJcd our sla\es to freedom.'*' 

We need not deinonsirate the imp<xssibilitj' of withstanding such a batde 
suceessfulJy. It is quite obvious. At the first cannon shot on the seas, we would 
have to u n leash a sudden e niiinei pation, which necessariJy would be a d isaster 
bceause ill prepared, or resign ounseh^es to seeing our possessions conquered. 
VMicre do we go from here, then? If peace lasts, the status quo will bring about 
gradual but certain ruin; if war breaks out, it inevitably will lead to cata>;tro- 
phe. A convulsive and miserable ejiistcnee. slow agony or suddcEi death, such 
is the only future ii: store lor our ct^Jonics. No policieian who has studied die 
&cts even a bit fails to perceive this with the utmost cJarit\'^ nor are there any 
who suppose diac when these things do happen we could save our overseas 
possessions \\'idiout subjecting their social state to profound modification. 
But even ajnong these men, a good number do not want to abolish slavery 
WJiy? We muse understand this properly It is because they believe that the 
colonies are not wordi the time, money^ or effort such an enterprise would 
require. In this matter, as in many odiers. the colonists have created a remark 
able illusion; diev attribute the resistance that the abolition of slavery has 
encountered in the Qiamlwrs and in the crown councils co a sort of eoJonial 
ardor. Unfortunately, they are mistaken. People reject emancipation because 
they care little about the colonies and would rather let the patient die tbaiT pay 
for thercinedy. 

For my part, I am so convinced diat the increasing indifference of the 
nation for its tropical possess ions is now the greatest and so to speak tlie only 
obstacle tliat prevents en:iancipation from Ix'ing seriously undenaken that I 
shall Ix'lieve tlie cause of emancipation vindicated t[ie day that the Govern- 
ment and the eountrv' are convinced tliat keeping tEie colonies is necessary- for 
the strength and greatness of France. Tfius we must commit ourselves first to 
escablislitng diis foremost truth. 
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At first, cht commercial importance of t!it a>Ioiues was greatly exagger- 
ated. It is quite true thiit i considerable part of France's maritime commerce is 
conducted with chcm^ aiid cliat tfie nierchant niariDe, which handles com- 
merce, employs a large number of vessel? iiid se^^eraS thousand of our sailors. 
But sucEi facts are nor conciusivc, since if there were no colonies, we would go 
cJsewliere eo finct die rropicaJ goods tliat we have eo gcE from our isLinds, and 
our comitierce with Eht countries ttiat provided ihese goods would certainly 
be equal and probiblv superior to tliat we have with our colonies. On tEie 
other hand, recently the commercial importance of our overseas possessions 
has been unden'alued. The principd merir of these establishments is not the 
size of the inarket, but the srabilit) they ofler. 

Here is what we see today in all the great nations of Europe: the working 
clas^"; is increasing eve n-where ; it is gro wi ng not only in nu m be rs but in power; 
its needs and irs passions so directly inlluence the well-being of states and tiie 
ver^' existence of governments, [fiat all tfie [industrial crises tEireatcn more and 
more to l>ecome political crises. 

Yet wEiat principaUy leads to these fomudible perturbations is tlie in- 
stabilicj^ of external outlets. When a great industrial nation depends for the 
eiportof its products solely on tlie interests or whims of foreign peoples, its 
industry is perpetually subject to the hazards of fate. This is not the case when 
a considerable part of its CKtercial commerce is carried on witli its colonies, 
because die re are rarely vtty considerable variations and especially \'ery sudden 
variations in the markets of our colonies. Commerce there is established on 
bases d'tat hardiv ever change, acid if at certain tiincs this conunerce is less 
considerable tliaii it miglit Ix- v^IeIi tbreign countries, at least it never stops 
abrupdy. Tine profit is often smaller, but it is c^rtain^ and d\e metropole^ if a bit 
less wealthy, is more tranquil. This, in my eyes, is the great benefit tliat colonial 
cominercc offers, a benefit tiiat undoubtedly must not be bought too dear, but 
that it wouJd be very unjust to mistake, and verj' imprudent to neglect. 

I recognize, however, that tlie priiKipaJ merit of our colonies is not in 
their iuarkets, but in the position they occupy on the globe. Tills position 
makes several of rhem t[ie most precious possessions France could have. 

Til is trutfi \v{[] become clear if we kKik for a moment at the map. 

The Gulf ol' Mexico and the Caribbeaii Sea [Mer dlAntiJles] together 
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form an interior sea chat is already, and^ above aJJ^ must become^ one of the 
principal sites of toiiiiiKrce. 

1 shall set aside even'tfiing that is merely probable 1 the piercing of t!ie 
isthmus of Panan^a, which wouid make the Caribbean the regular route to 
rtiieh (he Pacific Ocean; die development of civilization iti those vast^ iialf- 
deserced, barbarous region:^ that line the Caribbean on the South American 
side; ihe pacification ol Mexico^ a vast empire that already has almost as many 
inhabitant's as Spain; eJic commercial progress of the Caribbean islands [An- 
tiilcii j theenselves. If all iliejie admirable countrieii^ liifl'creEiE in the customs of 
their iniiabitants^ ju their tastes, and their needs, and yet so near to one an- 
odicTj were to be populated with civilized and industrial peoples , the sea tEiat 
unites them all undoubted Iv would Lw the most commercial of the globe. All 
tliis is problematic, you may say, and mav never !iappen. It has already partly 
happened. Eut let us move on to what is certain. T[ie Mississippi River^ and 
tlie incomparable valley througl'i vvhicli it fiow.s, empties into tiiese waters. No 
one can doubt that tEie Mississippi soon will be called the greatest eommcrcial 
waterwav in cfie world. Tlte Mississippi vallcv is., in a wav; all orNor[h Aiiier- 
iea. This valky is a thousand leagues long ai^d aJnwiJt as wide; \i is irrigated by 
fif[\'-seven large navigable rivers, several of which themselves, like the river 
into wiiicli they flow^ are a thousand leagues long. The soil of most of the 
valley is the richest ol' the New World. That is why this valley, which was 
deserted Tort}' ye ars ago, contains more than ten million men today. Ever\' day, 
new Iiordes of iminigrants arrive; ever;' year they form new states.' 

Now, to LTjnncet most ol' tlie points in this immense valley to the rest of 
tlie world requires going toward tEie Mississippi;^^' the river^s moutli in the 
Gulf of Mexico is, so to speak, the onlv way out. Tiius more ajid more of the 
wealth that is cotuained in tlie whole nonhern continent and e^^ploited bv 
the Anglo-American race v\'ith such prodigious success and such rare enei^' 
will come through the Mississippi The sea that serves as the commercial road 
of the Antilles thcmseh^es^ of Colombia, Mexico,, and perhap.s C!lliina, and 
which is in addition tlic outlet for almost all the products of North America, 
this sea cenainly must be considered one of the most important points of the 
globe. To make myself clear., in a word., 1 would sav chat it is already and it will 
become more and inom the Mediterranean ol" the New World. Like the latter, it 
will be tfie cet^ter of business and of maritime influence. 

[t is there that domination oftlie ocean will be fought for and w'oei. Tfie 
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United States iilreadv represent ttie t[iird ntivtil power in the world; in the near 
future they will cliLiUtcigt Eogland^s dominance. The GulCoi'MeKieo and the 
Gariblwtin wiU undoubteJJy be the principLil theaters of this battle, for mari- 
time war aJways occurs where commerce is. ItsprincipalobjectLs to protect or 
diiTiage tfiatcoirinercc. 

Today; around the Guil'of Mexico, at the entrance to the Caribbean^ and 
south ol" tlie isthmus of Panama, f riuice possesses colonies v\'here 200,000 
tnhabitant.'i spciik our language^ share our mort-s^ obev our laws. Otie of [[icsc 
islands, Guadeloupe, has an excellent conimcrcial port.,^^ and the other, Mar- 
tinique, possesses the largest, the niost secure, aBvd the finest military' port in 
tlie Carihbean.^^ Tliese rwo islands forni two citadels from which France can 
obseri,e at a distance what happens in these waters, which arc to have such 2. 
great destiny- and v^'here France can be readv to play the role that her interest 
or greatness iEidicate. CouJd there be a question of ab:indoning or, what is the 
same thing, allowing oureelves to lose .'juch positions.^ How long will they 
remain ope ei to the firs t adversary' } Snrelv there is nn parn,' in France that could 
support .such an idea; the opposition, especially, could not accept it, as thev are 
aJways loudly denouncing our apparent tendency to forget our strength and 
our dignity What are thcv saying to calm the legitimate impatience that the 
country feels when it sees the reserved attitude, or, to use the orticiaJ language, 
tlie modest attitude of their poHcies?'' 

Thev say tliat the current epoch, an epocli consecrated to the necessary 
acquisition of weaJth. is not suited to remote enterprises; that it resisK the 
execution of vast pJans. That may be; but if in cfiiecr the nation''s fatigue, or 
rather the interests and pusillanimity of those who govern it^ condemn us to 
remain outside the great theater of human aQairs, let us at least preserve the 
meansof rising to it again,, ofttiking up our role when circumsttmces become 
favorable. Let us not deploy ou r forces^ I agree \ but Jet us jioi lose i\\t m . If wc 
do not acquire remote new positions that would allow us easily to cake a 
principal part in the apprt>aching events. Jet us at least tr\' to preserve those 
tliat we ha^'c prudently acquired. 

If it is proven, itiade obvious to a!J, that as long as slavery is not abolished 
in our colon ies. our colonies w ill not, so to speak, be long to us; tliat up to that 
point we shall liLive nothing bur costs, while the benefits will pass into othcj 
hands the day they can be u.sed, let us have the courage to abolish slaven'; the 
result will Ixr well worth the effort. 

In any case, nations cannot, with impunity, show indifitreiice to the ideas 
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and sentiments c!iat have long chamoierized thtiii, atict tfiii thev havt used to 
rouse the worJd. They cannot abandon chejTi witJiout quickly sinking in the 
public tsteem and entering intt> decline. 

These notions of freedom ajid equalip' that are u^eakening or destroying 
servitude cverywiiere: who spread tEiem tEirt>ughout die world? This senti- 
mesit^ disinterested and yet impassioned w'tih the love ol'inen, wliich all at 
oi^4:e made Europe hear the cries of slaves — wlio propagated it^ directed it, 
ilium ijiated it? We were die ones. Let us not deny it. It was not only our glory, 
but our strength. Christianit\; after ha\ing Ibuglit long against the egoistic 
passions that reestablished sJa\cr\' in the sixteenth centurv', was tired and re- 
signed. Our pEiilanthcopy took up its work^ reawakened it, and brought it into 
battle as an auKiliary. We were the ones to give i determined and practical 
meaning to this ChristLan idea that all me n are born equal ; we were tiie ones to 
appU' it to the facts of diis world. We were die ones^ finally, who^ seeing new 
duties for social power, imposed upi:)n it as tlie first of iK obligations the need 
to come to the aid of tli,e unfortunate, to defend tlte oppressed, to support the 
weafc. and to guarantee each man an equiil right to libern\ 

Thanks to us, these idckts have beo^rtne the symbol of the new politics. 
Shall we desert them now, when they are triuiTiphant? The English are doing 
nothing at the moment but applyiitg our principles in their coJonies. They are 
acting in accordance with wliat we sdll have the right to call the Frtncb itttti- 
mettt. Are they to be more Frencii than ourseh^es? England^ despite its finajiciai 
troubles, despite its institutioi^s and its aristocratic prejudices, has dared to 
take the initiati'i'c and shatter die chains of 3oo,ooo men with a single blow. 
Will Frarbce, tEie den^oeraEic country par excellence, remain tfie sole European 
nation to patronize [panvjiiser] sla\'erv^\'Vltenrtll inequalities disafi pear at [ler 
word. v\'ill she keep part of tier subjects under the weigiit of the greatest and 
'^Lcmost intolerable of ill social inequalities? 

If so, she mnst resign herself to letting that standard of modern civiliza- 
tion tliat our fathers first raised fifty years ago paw into other hands, acid slic 
must finally renounce tlie great role that she had the pride to take up, but that 
she does not have the courage to fulfill. 

It does not necessarily follow that w^hat I have said must lead b lindly to an 
,^^daancipation measure, nor tliat it would be appropriate to proceed withoui 
taking any of tlie necessarv precautions co ensure tlie benefits and to restrict 
the costs and perils. Emancipation. I recognize, if not a v'er\' dangerous enter- 
prise, ^ at least a v&ry considerable one. We must be resohcd to do it, but at 
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tlie same tiiue we must study wiiii the greatest care the most certain and tlie 
mosteconomicaJ iticdns of succeeding. 

T!ie EEigUsh, as I havt said, liave taken the initiati^'e. It makes sense, first, 
to examine their ictions and learn foim d^eir ex ample. 

A comntission of peers and deputies, formed in 1840 to study tliit qu<:s- 
tion,hA.'jiiii5t proposed anew plan.Iti.'Jthe public's riglit and diit\' to judge it.-^'^ 

Thix double ta.?!: ^\'iN be the object of die subsequent articles. 
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It is iEnpoiEanttoknovvhowtt^ Ix* just even toward one's livaLs andadv^er- 
siiries. It has been said ciiai the EnglisEi n ation., i n aLx>lis Eiing slavery^ was moved 
only bv self-interest; that its only aiin was to cau.'je the collapse of other peoples' 
colonies and tiiu.? to give its Indian estabJisEin^eiKS a nusnopoly in sugar pro- 
duction.^^ This claini docs not witliscand it^vcstigation. A reasonable man 
cannot suppose chat England, in order to destroy other peoples' sugarcf^lonies, 
begin hv ruining its own, several ol" wliieh were in a state of extraordinary^ 
pros pc rifv. Tliat wou Id \vav<: bee n M achi avell ianism t>f the greatest conce i vable 
tnsan ir\'. Ac the ti me abolition was declared, tlie Engl i -ih c(ilonies were prod qc- 
ing 210 million kilos of sugar, that is to say^ ahnost four times more than tiie 
French colonies did at the same time. Ajnong the British colonies were Ja- 
maica, the third in the Caribbean in beauty; fertility, andgratideur, and, on tlie 
continent, Den^erara,^^ whose territorv' was so to speak unlin:iited aisd whose 
wealth and produces had increased prodigiously in recent years, Ir was these 
adiTiirablc possesi^ions chat Englat^d supposedly' sacrificed in order indirecrh' to 
destroy sugar production in all the countries where it is cultiv'aied by the liands 
of s laves, and to concentrate ir in 1 ndia. where sugir could be procured at ^ low 
price widiout slaver)\ Tliis would have been less diiiieult 10 imagine if, on flie 
one hat^d, India had already l>een a !arge producer and, on the other, if sugar 
had not already been cultivated elsewhere and widi greater success by free 
labor. Butattlie moment when abolition was declared, India still produced less 
than 4 million kilos of sugar annually, and die Dutch liad already created the 
fine colony on Java chat, from its inception, sent 60 million kilcis to the markets 
ofEuro^K'.''Thus, after ha^'ingde.srroyed the com petition of slave labor in one 
hecnispfiere, the English imn^ediately would have found themseh'es grappling 
in the ottier with a competition of free labor. To achie\'e sucli a result, this 
people, so enlightened in its interests, not only would liave brought its linesi 
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possessions co ruin, buc in tiddicion won Id h^vc imposed on irsel i\ amojig other 
siicfifices, dit obligarion to pay 500 million iti indcn^iitv' to its colonists! The 
absurdin' oi'such a schtinc is too obviou.s co require denioiistrdtion. 

The trurii is that emiincipacion ol' slaves vvas^ Jike parli^^mentarv' refomv 
tlie work of the nation and not of its governors. It must be seen as tlic product 
of passion and not tEit result of OAlculation. The English government fought as 
hard as it could against the adoption of tEie measure. It resisted the iibolition of 
die trade for fifEccn yc^ifs; it resisted the abolition of sLavet^' for twenty-five. 
\%1ien it could not prevent it, it sought at least to delay it; and when it lost 
hope of delaying it, it sought to iminiEnize tfie consequences, but always in 
vain; the popular tide always dominated it and swept it alongJ" 

It is quite certain that once emancipation was resolved and accoitiplished, 
Eoglaiid's statesmen devoted aJI their skill to ensuring tEiat otl\er nations took 
as little advantage as passible from the revoJution that they liad just brought 
about in tl'ieir colonies. CertainJv it was not out of pure philanthropy that tEiey 
worked so tirelessly to impede the skve trade on tlie world's waters and so to 
halt the develop cnent of count ries that sci II ke pt slaves . The English , iii abol- 
ishing slavery, gave up certain benefits whose enjoymenc tlicy did not want to 
leave to nations wlio did not imitate their example: that is clenr. It is obvious 
tliitt tliey employed ever\' means to achieve tliis end, as was their way: some- 
times violence, soinecinies rusCj often In'pocrisy and dupjicit)\ But all these 
fects are subsequent to the abolition of slavery and do not prevent it from 
being the case that a philandiropic and above all a <;][uiscian sentiment pro- 
duced this great event. This truth is inconrestabJe as soon as one studies the 
question practically, ytt it was obscured by all chose who are bothered by 
England's example. It was necessary to make it entirely clear before e>[p3ainiiig 
tlic details of even tEie EnglisEi emancipation^ wEiicE^ otlierw^se would have 
been ill LindcrstotxJ. 

It was on the i5tli of N^ay 1S13 that tlie principle of the abolition of 
slavery, which had been debated for so long in cEie British Parliament, finally 
triumphed, Tltat day, the House of Commons declared that Negroes sliould 
be made ready for freedom and given it as soon as they were in a condition 
to enjoy it. This resolution, apparently so wise, had only destructive conse- 
quences: the masters, who were thus alerted in advance tEiac all the progtess 
made Eiy lEieir slaves toward civilization ii'ould aUo be steps toward freedojn, 
refused to share die ParliaineEit's beneficent view. For tiieir part, the sla^^es. 
who were siiown freedom without being cold when they would be given it, 
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became JEiipitice^E and uninaiiageable. Tliefe was an insurrttirioii in Guyanti 
aEid three in Jamaica. The last e.spt-cially was one of tht^ bJoodiest ever seen J' 
Thus i[it soiemn inquin^of l&^i demonstraEcd Eliit hardly any progres.'i had 
been made durii^g the nine years tliat had just passed, Tlie slaves remained as 
ignorant and depraved as before. PaHiamcnt, pushed by the incessant cries of 
tlie nation, finalh' resolved to cut die knot ihnv fiad vainlv tried to untie. 

The act of 23 August i&^y thus declared that on i August 1834^ slavery 
would cease to exist in all Englisli colonies. There were nineteen slave colo- 
nies: eighteen in America and one in the Indian Ocean.-" Still, the act of 
^S August 1S5; did not mo^^e slaves iinmcdiately ffom sen'itude to freedom; tt 
created an intermediate state called apprenticeship. During this preparatory 
period, bkclu continued to work unpaid Tor dieir Tornitr masters; onJy the 
unremunerated work chat could be required of them was li[iii]ted lo a certain 
number of hours per week. Tlie rest of theit tiine was their own. It was actually 
still sla^'en' bv another name; but it was a temporary slavery At tlie end of 
seven years, this last trace o(" servitude was to dwappear 

T!ie goaJ of the apprenticeship was to Ix^ in a sense a trial period ririat 
would show slaves independence and prepare them to handle it. It was above 
all^ in the eyes of the EnglLf h gove rnment^ a way to reduce the indemnirv that 
the metropole owed die colonists. In granting die latter the free labor of dieir 
formcj" slai'es for several moreyears, the government couJd pay them less. 

Thii indemnity' was set at ^400 Irancs for each slave^ wliatever their age 
and sex. About lialf was paid in cas Ei i m mediately; the rest was re prese nted by 
the free labor of t lie Negroes for seven ^^ears. Tliey made sure, in addition., to 
keep the tariffs that closed the EnglisEi inarkct to foreign sugar verv high^ so 
daat during the expected crisis the colonists at least would Lie assured of selling 
'tfieir merchandise at a profit. 

So^ general and simultaneous abolition of slavery; an intermediate and 
preparatory' state between the end of ser\'itudc and the beginning of freedom; 
preliminary JEideEiii^iEv; guarantee of a profitable price for sugar production, 
sucEi., in its generaJ aspect and leaving aside details^ is the English system. We 
shall now see the results, 

Perliaps never before in the world has there been an event that has created 
as mucii talk and writing as the English emancipation. The English^ and for- 
eigners as well, published a multitude ol" books^ brocliures^ articles., sermons, 
oflicial reports, and inquiries on the occasion; the subject Eias come up a 
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hundrtd times in ren vears in tlie British Parliimenfs discussions; tliosc docu- 
nie fits aJone wouJd fi II a large li braf>'. ^ ^ One Ls at first surprised and thon alu^os t 
friglitened when reading them to set in what diflercnt and often opposing 
ways men can evaluate clit saine event, not men who were L>orn long alter it 
happened, but concern porariea before whose own eyes it unfolded. Tliis truly 
proiiigiou,'; diwrsiti' can, however^ be excused and explained if we look on the 
one tiand to the personal interests and parr\' passions iliat ajiin^ate most ot the 
witnesses and especiailv to the i niinens ir\' of the revolution they were tn-itig to 
grisp. Such .1 social trmslbritiation <.>ccurritig in ninett^en different countries at 
the same time must necessiirily, according to rlie moment and the pJace one 
studied it, have presented esiremclv difletcnt and often contrary' aspects, and 
those who spoke of it could hive said things tEiat were ^it once very contradic- 
torv and very true. 

To oblige our readers to work through these opposing depositions would 
be like leading rheni into a Libyrinth: it is shorter twid moru elective to stick to 
factfj, to choose those that are incontestable and present these. 

The coioEiists insisted that as soon as the Negroes were freed^ they would 
resort to the niojt condemisable excesses. TEiey predicted scenes of duorder, 
pillage, aiid massacres. This is the same language used by the planters in our 
colonies. 

Let us look ii the facts: the abolition of slavery in the nineteen English 
colonies bus thus far not given rise to a sin^k insurrection; it has not cost the 
life of a single man, and yet in the English colonies tEiere are tw^eJve times as 
many blacks as there are whites. As the report of the committee on colonial 
aflairs rightly remarks, summoning Soo.ooo slaves to freedom^ on the sait^e 
day and at the same hour, has not causcxl in ten vears a tenth part of the 
troubles that ordintirihv in the most civilized nations of Europe., are caused by 
the Ica'it ptiJitical question thac ever so sligEiclv agitates people^ that^ for exam- 
ple, was caused in France by the simple question of tlie census.-^ 

Not onlv have there not been crimes against society, but crimes against 
individually ordinary crimes, have not increased or have increased only bv 
imperceptible proportions, and as a result it can be said thattliey have dimin- 
ished, as a great number of offenses tfiat have been [iiunistied bv the magisttiite 
since the abolidon of slaA'er\' would have been punisEied in the master^s Eiouse 
in the days ol'slaver\' without anvone kno\ving abtiut them. 

Another incontesti^ble fact: since the Negroes felt the stimulus of free- 
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cioitt^ chev liiU'c rushed into ihe stiiools. Tliis zetil lor instruction seems truly 
tncR^dibJe wKtn one realizes that at the moment there is one scht>ol J'or nvtry 
sis hundred souls in thi.- Englisli colonies. One person in nine actei^ds school; 
thit is more tEiiin ii^ Fr^ince.^'' And just as the mind is being enlightened, li^ibits 
are becoEtiJEig more reguJar: we have equally unim^xrachahlc evidence iac this 
devtiopnitiit. 

We ktio w w liat disorder of inorts. approAchi ng p rom iscuiT\\ exists among 
the Negroes in our colonies. The institution of marriage is^ as it were, un- 
known ihtre, which is not ut all surprising when on reflection we realize that 
this institution is incoit^patible with slavery; Marriages were also extremely 
rare among the Negroes of the Engl is h colonies : they mul [ iplied qu ickJv when 
freedom was granted. In 1335, 1,582 jnarriages were celebrated in famaica; 
1,962. in 1S36; 5^215 in 1^57, ^t\d in iS^S^ the last year for which we have 
figures, 3jSSi. 

With cnliglirenment and tlie regularir,' of mores must come the taste for 
well-being and tfie desire to improve one^s eondition. Just as the colonists 
predicted chat tEie entancipated slaves would indulge in all sorts of vioJence. 
they insisted that diey would revert to barbaritv'. The Negroes, on the con- 
traty, once free^ have lost no time in dispLaving alJ tlie tistes and acquiring all 
the needs oithe most civiJized peoples. Before en^acicipaiion. Great Britain's 
exports to its slave colonies never exceeded 75 million francs; this number has 
sueeesKively increased, and in 1840 it exceeded j 00 million. It has thus grt>wn 
bv about a third in ten years. There can be no retort to such figures. 

These are the incontestable results of emancipation among the blacks. It 
must be recognized that iti other respects its effects are much less satisMng. 
But here agaii'a we should hasten to dispel the clouds of contradicton,' allega- 
tions it^ order to place established facts on solid grouEid. 

Most of the adversaries of English emancipation themselves now recog- 
nize tliat this measure has led to the results just shown; but they stillhold that 
if emancipation has not been as fatal to the tranquillity of the colonies, to tlie 
commerce of the metropole, and to the civilization of the hlacLs as one miglit 
have believed, it has been and will be no less disastrous for the colonists than 
tliey feared. 

It is quite true that a fairly large number of Negroes, since they were 
freed, iia^-e stopped working in the sugar refineries tEiat are the nujor industn,' 
in the English colonies, as in our own. 
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Among tliase who iiave remained in ri>e factorie.s^ many fiiU'o worked 
little or \iiv<: demanded grcatlv txaggeratod wages. This is a continual prob- 
lem. But what is i:s precise extent^ Ts ic is great as mmy preditted, or as it is 
inugined? Here too are figures that wilJ provide an answer. 

From 1830 to 183+^ under slavery, tlic colonies produced 900,257^180 
kilograms of sugar^ which were sold lor S'?^,S}f''A^S francs. 

From 1 858 to iS+i , a period ol" complete freedom., the colonies produced 
<S66, 3 75^077 kilos^ which were sold lor 650,579/149 francs .^^ 

Thus, in tfie second period, real production diniiiii^ficd by a quarter. 

As a. result of die increase in sugar prices on the British mtu-ket, the 
colonLsts in Tact have received more money since slavery was atnolished than 
before thac time, as we have just seen. SciJl, tlieir position has undeniably 
become far worse, as wages in the colonies were higher in comparison to the 
price of sugar in the metropole^ and thus in seJling at a higlter price^ the 
colonists accuaLly did less well. Many of them were ruined, and almost alJ are 
suffering considerahle diniculty. 

In sum, no disorders; rapid progress of the black population toward good 
mores, enlightenment^ and comfort; an increase by a tlurd t^lexpt^rts frosn che 
meiropolc; decrease by a quarter of sugar production in the colonics; a noEa- 
ble rise in liiat product's price on the metropolitan market; an excessive in- 
crease in wages and, as a result, difficulties for tlic coJonists and ruin for some: 
these are the good and bad results that emancipation has pritduced., as they 
emerge from proven facts and oflicial figures. 

When we consider die immensirv of die revolution chat has been effected, 
we must recognize tliat all in all, never iias a greater cliange happei^ed so 
peacefQilv or widi so few casts. 

This is what the Whig minister^ author of the measure, prticlaimed in 
1 841, and it Is what the Tory minisEet w[io replaced him recognized in 1842,^^ 
In sum^ as Lord Stanley said on i?, March iS+s in the House of Commons: 
"Tlie resuit of tlie great experience of emancipation has surpa.ssed the liveliest 
hopes of even the most ardent friends of colonial prospericv." 

And it must not be said that these results apply uniquely to the particular 
character of the English colonies and to the education the^' had given their 
slaves. Among the nineteen colonies in which slavery was abolished, inany 
once belonged to France and are still populated bv Frenclimen: emancipation 
pniduced eio more disoi-der tEiere Ehaci elsewhere. 
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It is rruo that ii^ manv respects the EnglisEi enuticipation had reit^irkiiblc 
succtss, aiid^ ill Lord StanJey's v^^ords^ ir surpissed c[ic Eiopes of the friends of 
colonial prosperity'. It is easy to recognize, however, chat in the eKeimtiou of 
tliis great tneasure^ the British govertiment made many vars^ oonsiderahle 
errors tliac led to [Tiosc of tiie diJliculties tiiat the colonists and the metropole 
have endured and will continue to endure for a longtime to come. So as not to 
exceed the Yiiima olan article, I shiill \HAitt out only the principiiLl ottes: 

You will recall tiiac after having atiolished sJav£r\' nominally, the English 
in a sense reestablished it for a certain time under che name of apprenticeship. 
The apprenticeship waa a preparation for freedom; vvEien it was coctipleted, 
complete freedom was granted, and coloniaJ societ}' entered into the same 
conditions of existence as European societies. Whites t'otn^d the weaJthv 
cla^s^ Negroes the working class; no power was ia-vtituted to over.see and 
regulate the relations chat developed [x-tvveen t!iese two parts of die social 
bodv. The workers of the colonies Iiad precisely the same rights tEiose of the 
metropole enjoyed; like tEiena, tEiey eould^ at tiieir pleasure^ decide witEi acyv- 
eteign power how to use their tijne, set tlieir rates, and determine what to do 
witli rlieir v\^iges. 

This complete transformation of colonial society' into free ."iocicty was 
premature. Tlie English had resized, during tlie semi-ireedom of the appren- 
tices liip.. tEiat most of the Tears the colonists had conceived of t[ie nature of tEie 
blacks were iJl-foundcd. TEie Negro seemed to diem perfectly like all other 
men. Tl^ev saw him actL\'c \\iien he worked for wages, avid for the good.t 
oflered bv civilizatioci when he could acquire them, loval to tEie law when tEie 
law had Ix-eome benevolent toward him, ready to learti as .ioon as he liad 
perceived the utilitv' of instruction, sedentary when Eie had a Eiome,. regular in 
his mores when he had been permitted to enjoy the joys of I'anwly Tliey 
concluded tliat these men were not different enough frojn us for it to be 
necessarv to apply to them different laws from our own. The colonists^ in 
constantly threatening che government with imagmftrv-' dangers, had turned 
their attention away from tEie real dangers. 

The true peril they should Eiave prepared to fight was actually born less of 
the particular characte r of b lacks than of the s peci al conditions i n \vh icli colo- 
nial societ\' was to find irself. 

Before emancipation^ tliere wai in fact only a single industry' in the En- 
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giisEi colonit^s: tJit sugar industry'. Even'cEiing iE did not produce was iinpttrLcd 
irom elsewhere. Eiich colony was a vase sugar factor^'; this was clearJy an 
irrificial stiite tlirtt could be ituint^incd only because the entire working popu- 
lation^ being slaves, «>uld be tied to die same work. From tiie moment that 
the workers were free to ehoose their induscn; it was natural that a number of 
them^ according co the diversity of faculties itid tastes-, would choose one 
other cEiaii sugar, and, witl^out giving up ot^ work iiltogether, would leave 
their IbriiKr factoric.'i [fttdien] to seek lEieir fortunes elsewhere. Above alL 
from tEie moment ciiat the workers, instead of working ibr a muster, could 
acquire land ind ean^ more by working for thetnse]^'es than by working for a 
wage, many of tliem left die sugar refineries or went there only from time to 
timrC, w4ien the cultivation of tlieir own fields left them leisure. 

Since the number t>l' sugar factories retnatned the same, and the number 
of workers who worked for the sugar industry' was smaller, the former rela- 
tionship between demand for and supply of labor suddenly ehiinged, and 
wages rose at a frightening rate. If the cause remains, we must fear that the 
effect will continue, until the numlwr of sugar factories declines or the mass of 
workers iiKreases so that a balance is reestablished [^ctv\'cen prtjfits and wages. 
But Ex-fore this occuts, the emancipated colonies will sufler a long and pro- 
found malaise. 

All tills conforms pcrfecdy to the general laws that govern production in 
free countrie,*^ and to explain the causes of such troubles it is useless to turn to 
alleged diflerences among the instincts of various human races. Place EnglisEi 
or French workers in the same circumstances, and they will act in precisely the 
same maEiEiet. 

TEie cause of cfie problem beii^g well known, what were die remedies? 
Many presented tliCEnselws, but one in partiailar M'ould [ia\'e been ver\' easy 
and very efl'ecth'e. Thar a certain [^uciititr ol workers would leave the sugar 
reftnetieSj preferring other indu.'icties., was the nece.wary consequence of free- 
dom. But things could at least be arranged so tliat they would rarely have tlie 
desiie to leave. To aciiieve that, it would be enough to prohibit them for a 
certain period from becoming landowners. 

In all ihe English colonies, diere exist vast expanses of very fertile terrain 
that have nor y^t been improved. Tliere are colonies where clic lands of tEiis 
t\'pe infinitely exceed cultivated lands in extent. Almost all these lands can be 
acquired at a ven,' low price. When the Negroes \\''ere freed, tfiev natural]\' 
turned tiiis way. Since tEiey could easily become small iandovi^ners, cEiey did 
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not want co remain simple workers.^* AJl ihc nioncv clity could save trom clK'ir 
wages was used ro buy ri^ese I uiil';, And the possession of land alio wed them Co 
(it m and [lighor wages. One can w'dl imagine what occurred in the English 
colonies by recalling what happened in France after the Revoludon placed 
landed propercj' within re*^ch of the people. Even-whcrc the fann laborer liis 
managed to become a landowner, he usually works at least half che year for his 
own Lienetit; he hires oiic his ser\'ices only oceasionaUv and eonsents to do so 
only lor a higli salary. T[ie emancipated Negro acts likewise. The only difTer- 
ence is that t>ec:iuse the price ol" land in France is high., workers can only 
become landowners gradually, whereas in che colonies^ land being cEieap, 
most blacks liave been able to buy it at once. 

In France.the change occurred slowJy^ and tl^e i^ational wealth htis greatly 
Increased; but in the colonies, where it liat luppened abruptly, it cannot but 
deJiver a fataJ blow to die sugar indusrr}'. Since the sugar industry is still the 
primary' rncan^ of production — necessarily what big capital is used for, and 
almost che only source oftrade — it cannot be ruined without bringing about a 
general crisis that.. Lifter first strikii>g the ^vEiites, will necessarily extend co all 
the other cJasscs. 

The Englii h government shouJd thus liave rehised., at least for some time, 
to grant Negroes tJie right co acquire land; but it ne\'er had a vet}' clear idea of 
the peril when there was still time to avert it. At the moment when slavery' was 
aL^olished, such a restriction of freedom would have been accepted without 
murmur bv the black population; later, it wouJd have been imprudent to 
impose it. Tlie English Jiowever^ did not give up; the same people to whom so 
much indiflercEice to the fate of the sugar colonies is attributed iru^de gigantic 
eflbrts to repair che unfortunate results of their error. They went to Africa, 
India^ Europe, and the Azores to find the hands [hey needed. None of cEie 
slaves cEiai British cruisers detained on the higfi seas in .such great number.-j 
were returned to the places from which they had come: cliey were transponed 
as free workers Co die emancipated colonies. Today, it is the EnglisEi who take 
the greatest advantage of the slave trade., which they work to .suppress^ and 
perliap.-; it is to this consideration that we should attribute the ej^raordinar^' 
zet\l witEi which they seize slave shijyi. and the remarkable apathy ihcv display 
when effective means are proposed for suppressing the niiirkets where the 
Negroes are actually Sf^\dr^ 

Soon., if Europe allows them, diey will go to the coast of Guinea to buy 
blacks in order to make them tree workers in Jamaica and Demerara, tlius 
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pron^otitig [he development of slavery' in AfViCii just when chey areabt^iisEiing 
it in the New World. 

Despite these heroic remedies^ we can predict that it will still Eike the 
English government -i long dme to cure the evil that irs inexperience created. 

The EnglislK in aboli.sfiiiig .slaver)'^ simultaneously showed all other na- 
tions whAt sfiould be done isid what .-ihould be avoided. Tliey have provided 
both greit exan^ples and great lessons. 

We shill see in a latL'r article what Friiice cun make of both. 



In die preceding articles., we have seen where the question of tlie eman- 
cipation of slaves stands among the English. Let us now see in what state die 
same question finds itself in France. 

One of the first acts of i!ie July go\'ernment was to stop die slave trade in 
our colonies. Since that time no new slaves have been introduced; from that 
niomciiE, eacEi slave already tEiere became an instrument of labor that was 
more diflicult to replace, and thus tlic recipient of greater care, atid the black 
population., which fell by 5 percent annually during tlie days of the trade, 
stabilized and soon began to grow.^^ 

Public opinion lost no time in a.sking for mom. The mitigation of slavery 
and finally its abolition were demaiided. Many of tlie most considerable men 
in ParliamcEiE took this great cause in hand. On a proposal made in iSj;'& bv t[ie 
honorable M. P^tssv^ a committee was named. Tliis coimuirtee was led by 
M. Guizot., and it gave ri.se to a I'erv' remarkable report, whose author was. 
M. de Reniusat.-^^ The committee did no[ ask for the immediate abolition of 
ilavcrv', but nor did ii hide that it considered that evciit icnminent and neccs- 
sa.ry^ and that all the measures it proposed had its preparation as dieir goal. 
Since the Chamber had been dissolved, the report was not discussed. In 183,9, 
the question was taken up in a similar proposition bv M. de Tracy. A new 
committee, which included M. Barrot., wa.s naincd. Tlie committee of 1S59, 
for which M. de Tocquevilie was the reporter, following the sajTiie course tliat 
the preceding committee had done at the outset, but, drawing more rigorous 
conclusions I'rom the principles it had set o ut, decided in favor of the abolition 
of slaver\'' And proposed a plan to bring it about. 

This report o]~ iS^fl did not reach discussion, anv more than the e;ir]ier 
one had, for M. Tliiers, speaking for tlie ministn.^', had declared to die tributie 
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that he shared tlie view's of the coniitiittee and would Lmtiercakc to prepare a 
pliiii for [iholitioji him.seU' He gathered a iiun^her of peers, deputies, adiiiir^Ls, 
and former eolonial gci^emors to carrv' out cEiis prelimiiitiA' work. The due de 
Broghe wiis their cliairman and clieir reporter-^ 

After nianv vears of research and Libor, whaje traces are borne by the 
voluminous minute.'; tliat were published recently, thi-'i conimitree publisEied 
its report six inoiichs ago. By its extciic. And more still by the ntaeiner in w[iic[i 
the subject is trtatt d^ diis report itiu.st be set apart from iill other doeunic u ts of 
this sort. It is a book— a fine hook— that will endure and marks an epoch in 
tlie history of the great revolution tliat it ree:ounti and prepares. 

We liave often had occasion to oppo^ the due dc Broglie. But the higEi 
esceem we have always professed for his talents and character alJow us to seize 
with pleisure ever>' oppottunirv' to do himjustiee. We willinglv recognize that 
better than anyone eJse^ the due de Broglie unites tiie necessary' qualities to 
excel in the wofktlie committee put him in charge of: a practical knowledge of 
the great affairs of goveoMiiei^t, and the Eiabit of pfiilosopliical srudy as well as 
the liste for it; a true love of humaiwt\; enlightened by political cxpericiice of 
men. and„ JiEiallv; leisure/^' 

Thecomniitbee ofwhicii the due de Eroglic was the organ rec*^ntzed thac 
tlie unccrtaii^ty in which the colonists^ the sla^'cs. and the nietropoic Eiave been 
living for several years could tiot sal'ely last tnuch longer and believes that the 
n^on^ent has arrived to seta time for die abolition of sla^'ery. But how should it 
be al>:>lished.^ Here the committee is divided. Two plans are pro^iosed. We 
sliall limit ourselves to describing rhe one die majority adopted.^^ 

A law would set the irres'octible terniinacion of slaven' ten years from 
today. These tcci years would be used to prepare the Negroes as^d the colon i.sts 
to upEioJd tEie new social state destined for them. '^V'hile remaiiUEig suhjectc^J 
to forced and u.sually unpaid labor, the principal sign of slavery, tEie Negro 
would, however, acquire certain rights that until now he has never enjoyed, 
and without which there can be no progress in morals and in civilization: 
sucEi a.s rights to marty, to acquire [propertj']^ to buy his freedom; scEiools 
would be open to him; religious education and instruction would be fur- 
nished abundantly. 

You can see tliat Ex'tweeji die end of slaver}^ and inde].x'ndencc properly 
speaking, tlie committee, like the Britwh government, thougEit it appropriate 
to place a^^ intenticdiate period principally dedicated to the education of Ne- 
groes; but die committee conceived tEiis intermediate state differently from 
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the English. Tiic hotter had begun bv dedaring sla^'t^' abo!isliod. but each 
sJave^ trAnsfbrintd into nn approntice, nonccht^less remained under liiis former 
master and worked tor him witliout wages. This mixed condition, where 
freedom, aiter having been granted^ seemed to have been retracted, was not 
well understood bv iinvone. It gave birth to intertninabie discussion.^ between 
the races: the Negroes grew exa^sper^ted, and the white,'; were not the lea^t bit 
satisfied. Et>ligluened bv tills experieBiee, tlie commitEce judged thiit t[ie nait^e 
of slaHcn,'^ sltould not be suppressed untiJ the [nomenc tha: c[ie prineip^il traits 
that characterize it are truly erased; instead of announcing more thui one is 
giving, as the English ha^^e doEK\ the eonunittee (buiid it wiser to grant in 
reiilit\' more dian see ins to be promised. 

At the end of tti is preparatory' period, die forced relations between se r\'ani 
liid master wouid end; work would become productive; servitude wouJd 
cease in fact as in name. 

EuE tfiis does t^ot n^ean tliat colonial society' must alJ at once take on 
exaetlv the same appearance as greater Freiich socierv, nor that the emanci- 
pa[ed Negro is to enjov on the spot all [he rights that our worker possesses. 
Tfic English cixacnplc is there to prevent us from tnaking such an error. The 
conittiittee understood ch is pe rfectlv ; it judged tti at the greatest danger for the 
colonies at the time of the emancipation did not stem, as liad been tliouglit 
until tlien^ from the bad inclinations of the blacks, and iJiat, even though 
during the last \virR of slavery the sJa^ts had achieved alJ the progress in 
morals and civilization of which experience [lad s[iown them capable, it would 
still be imprudent to accord them all at once the same independence that die 
French working classes enjov. Tlie conu-EUttee undersEfjtid that if!, at the mo- 
ment when forced lalx>r no longer existed, artiliciaJ n^eans were not used to 
attract tmd retain Negroes in the sugiir rcfJEieries, and to pre\'enc an excessive 
rise in wages., sugar production would receive a sudden and grave blow, and 
that the colonies, exposed to a sudden perturbation in their principal atid 
almost only industry, ^t'ould sutler greatly. 

In the years immediately following the abolition of slavery', the committee 
therefore proposes to qualiK' the freedom of tlte emancipated Negrtjes in die 
fr>llowiEig three main ways: 

The former slaves will be required to reside in the cT>lony. 

Although free to choose their profession and the master under whose 
direaioi^ thev want to work tliey v^lll neither be jxrrmitced to remain idle nor 
to work only for themselves. 
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Each year^ the inajdnmni and minimiun wages will be fixed by the gover- 
nor incoutitilL Prices will be debated tietween these limits. 

T!ie motives beliinij these three trans itioiiiil re.soJULions are easy to gri^p. 

With the firsts cEie eoimnitcee seeki to prevent English reeruiciiient, which 
would quickly and significantly diminish the laboring population of our 
isJands. 

Tlie goal ol" the second is to prevetii the Negroes of our colonies ironi 
tmitatiiig those of the English colonies and abandoning large industries to 
settle on pordons of fertile soil thev would acquire at a verj' lo^v price or usurp. 

The principal object ol" the third, finally, is to prevent die n:ia.'>ters, for their 
part, from abusing the blacks' obligation to iiire our their services, and from 
abusing their abilit>\ given their small number, to join forces and iitipose 
excessively low wages on their workers. 

It is understood chat these arrangements are transitional: che\' are in- 
tended only [o facilitate the colonies^ passage from one social .'state to aiiotl>er 
and to preveiit a rapid decline ol" workers and, as a result, aei industrial distur- 
bance jiL'it as prejudicial, it cannot be said t(H> often, to the black race as to tlie 
whice race. 

When the Negroes, after having adopted a fixed residence, have con- 
clusively chosen a profession and learned its customs; when practice has im- 
posed certain limit* on wages, the last traces of servitude can disappear. The 
committee estimates that tliis transitional state could end after fi\'e years. 

TheCliambers will have to examine wliether, instead of ha\-ing recourse 
to this set of exceptional measures^ tlicy Jtiight not restrict diemseJvcSj on die 
one hand, to rigorously in^plen^enting tlie existing laws against vagabondage.. 
atid, on d^e other, to prohibit iitg NegrtH-^'^ from buying or occupying land for a 
few years. Tliis would seein simpler, clearer, and perhaps just as eflbctive. 

It is principally the possession atid culti%'afLon of lai^d diat, in dtc English 
colonies, has caused blacks to leave the sugar reftneriei. The same cau.ses 
infallibly would lead to the same eftects in ours. 

Of the 263,000 hectares in Martinique and Guadeloupe, iSo,ooo are not 
cultivated. 

Guyana, which is 1^5 Iciigues bv nearly 200 leagues, has only cultivated 
12,000 !iectares/" Tlius there is not a Negro in the colonies who could not 
procure land^ and who would not procure it if he wars given liberty' to do so. 
For as long as the trace of slave r^' is not erased., die blacks naturally will have 
little desire to work for die benefit of a mastt r. The y will prefer to live iiidtpen- 
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dently i" ch<?ir iinlo doiriiiiii, e\'tn if by doing so chev live less coitifoctibly. 11' 
on the CDtitrar}' the emancipated Negroes were neither alJowed to live as 
vikgabonds nor to procure -^ litE k domain for the mselves^ and were reduced to 
hiring out rlieir services for ^ livings It is very likely that maw of ihem would 
remaiti in the iugar refineries, ivnd that ihe cost of rutining tliese establish- 
ments would not increase? iinmtasurabh'- 

WliCEi one exanunes it closely, the [C[nporiir\' prohibition on landowner- 
sliip is not only the jnost effective but also in rtLtlic)' the Jeast oppressive olaU 
the exceptional measures to which we could have recourse. 

It is not by any naturtU or nece-isan' consequence of rreedoni that die 
Negroes of the coJoniescou Id piiss all at once from the state of slaves torliatof 
landowner!!: it is as a resuJt of a very e}:traordinar\' cireutnstance^ that is, the 
pr(iximit%' of fertile lands cliat belong so to speak to the first occupant. NoiEi- 
ing like it has ever happened in our civilized societies. 

Despite aJl tlie efforts we have made in France to put real property within 
reach of tiie u'orking clashes, laEid has remained so costly that it Is only with 
grear cflbrt E[iat the worker am acquire some. He itiatiages to do so onlv in the 
long term aitd after having earned nuiney by his ic^dustrv', Ii^ ail European 
nations, it is aln^ost unheard of for a worker to l>ecome a Jandowne r. For him^ 
the land in a sense lies beyond reach. 

In temporarily ptohibidng Negroes from possessing Lind, what arc we 
doing? We are placing then^ artificiaJiy in the position in which die European 
worker finds himself naturally. 

AssuredK\ that is no t>'rannv. and the man on whom onJy this obstacle is 
imposed as he Jeaves slaver\' wotjJd not seem to have any right to complain. 



yi 



However important the position of the blacks inay be, however sanctified 
tlieir misfbrtui^e must be in our eyes^ for it is our doing, it would be unjust and 
imprudent to be concerned wi ih them alone. F ranee cannot forget those of her 
children wlio live in the colonics^ nor lose sight of her greatness, which de- 
mands that these colonies progress. 

If the Negroes have the right to become free, it is incontestable that the 
colonists have the right not be ruined by die freedom of tht- Negr^K-s. It is true, 
the colonist; iiave taken advantage of slaven'; buE it vva.9 not thev who estab- 
lislied it. For cvt'o iiimdred years, die nietropole has favored the development 
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of this dtitestablc iiwcimtion with all its power, and it was the metropok thar 
inspired in our ovtifsotis compacrioLS the prejudices that now astonish and 
irritate us. 

Tht insuJts and ofrtn the eaJumtiies that the coJonists level at so many 
honorable men ever)' day siiould not prevent us from seeing chat there is some 
justice in their demands as^d .some foundation to their griex'inces. 

Reviewing tills aspeec of the matter^ l[ii^ eoinmiEtee did not hesitate to 
recog;nize that if the metropole owed freedom to die colonies' slaves, it owed 
tlie colonists many guarantees^ which it .summarized in t!iis manner: 

First, [there .should be] a delay long enougli for colotiial proprietors to 
prepare themselves to endure the anticipated revoiunon and to procure what 
they need to meet the tvaw costs that the production of sujjar by free labor will 
occasion. 

One of our colonies has j ust suffered an immense d isaster: we must gf ve it 
time to recover. -^^ 

At this nionient^ moreo\'er, colonic] propertv everv-wliere is encumbered 
by debt; one could alinost say lEiat it does not exist, for as most eoJonists hx\'v 
more debts tlia[i aji.sets, no one knows precisely who in realic\' owns t[ic lands 
tliey cultivate. Only forced expropriation in the colonies could bring about an 
end to this disorder: liquidate properties and bring the true owners to light. 
Only then wJI the colonists with capital or credit be able to make the advances 
necessitated by the substitution ol\vage labor for free labor. 

A bill proposing to introduce forced expropriation to the Antilles has 
now l>een submitted for die Chamber's consideration^ and it is likely to be 
adopted next year. It is a good idea to let the new expropriation law funci^ion 
for a while before abolishing slavery for good. 

Tiie second guarantee chat the colonists^ according to the committee, 
have tlie right to demand of the mother councr\', is a profitable price for their 
sugar. Indeed, emancipation, however carefully it is brought about, will neces- 
sarily lead to a certai n degree ofdistitrbaiKe i n coloii iai 1 ahor, as die eoni mittee 
reporter points out. In the first moments, produaion will necessarily be re- 
duced. If the price of sugar does not rise at the .same time, and even more if 
it falls, the cok>nists, alreadv strained, will suffer a loss of revenue tliat will 
make it very difficult and perhaps impossible for dicjn to fuldU tlicir new 
obligations. 

A sen all sacrifice imposed on consumers would, bv contrast.. Ix- enougli to 
help tliem tlirou^i diis period and put die busine.ss to riglits. Some figures 
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will make this cltir. Tht colonics todiiy sell us So miliior^ kilos of sugar At a rite 
of 125 irancs for 100 kilo.?; this earn'; them 100 million francs. Suppose that 
after the abolition of slavery, the iinporEation of colonial sugar falls to 70 
million kilos, and that, as a result of the incroduciion of foR4gn sugar or 
tliiinks 10 a particular favor granted to beet sugar, the stJe price remains at 12,5 
francs for 100 kilos, tlio colonLsrs' revenue will fill bv ii-,500,000 francs — an 
ovenvhelming loss, wiiich will be borne by a ver\' small number of producers. 
If the price of sugar, bv contrasts rises to J45 francs for too kilos, which would 
not be at all extraordinary' and has liappened several times in recent vears, the 
colonuLS wouJd Jose nothing, and iJie coivsumer would pay no more than two 
sous extra for a pound of sugan^'' 

This \& precisely what [lappened in England. The production of colonial 
sugar fell by a quarter after eiriimcipatiOEi, as we have seen. But thtinks to 
protective rariJfs, the price of colonial sugar rose as a re.™lt of tlie very rarirf' of 
the product, and rEie colonists received no le.ss money^ which has allowed t!iem 
until now to resist die disastrous consequences of the rise in wage.';. 

Indeed, a quite remarkable circumstance occurred. In rB+a, when the 
government wanted to lower d^e dun' levied on foreign sugar bv almost iiall., 
the Hou.'je of Qimmoi^s, that is to say, the legis lative brat^h E[iac n^ost directly 
represented consumers, opposed d^is plan; rather than allow it, diev preferred 
to turn out the minLstr);^* 

These considerations led rlie committee for colonial affairs to declare that 
in its opinion it was necessarv, before proceedi ng to e manci pation, to e.-viah lish 
equality between beet sugar and colonial sugar, and that as long as the crisis 
produced bv this great event persisted, the in^port ciutv on foreign sugar 
siiould not Iw lowered. 

The last guarantee it is fair to grant the colonists is an indemnity repre- 
senti ng d w monetary value of the freed slaves. During the ten ye ars tliat would 
elap.se, under the coininittee^s system^ betn^'een the moment the principle of 
ab<:>litioii is adopted and the moment slavery' js actually done away with, tlie 
slaves are prepared for freedom and colonial property' is liquidated. During 
tills period, the colonists would sufter no prejudice and consequently would 
ha\T no right to indeitutit\^ But ihe day servitude ends and Negro iai»r ceases 
to be unpaid, we shall ha\ e to deal widi tl^c question of indemnity. Is the slave 
truly property-? Wliat is the nature of this property' .^ WTiit is the state, who 
made it disappear, obligated to do by law and bv equity'? The due de Eroglie 
has treated tliis most difficult and delicate part of liis report as an ecoi^onust, a 
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philcysoplKr^ and a stattSEiiiin. Tl\is is the most striking pare of tliis great work; 
we would like to be able ro pJace it before our readers^ bur the limits we liave 
imposed upon ourselves prevent chi.';. We shall merely sav tliar the cociiEiiittee 
manages to show that it would Ix: eontran to aU notions of equit\', and to the 
e%'ident interest oi^'tlic ineLropole, co take tEieir slaves ttoin the colonists ivith- 
out tndenitiifying [hem lor their loss_ 

After Jong and eonsciencious studv- the eommicree decided to fix this 
indemnity' at 1^200 Iraincs per shvc. lite EnglisEi settled the iiidejnnit\' in two 
ways: upon abolition, diey paid hiilf the *Ltit^ promised to the planters, and in 
addition they guaranteed diem a part of t[ie labor of tlie freed slaves For seven 
years. Tliey calculated that at the end of the seven years the value of tliis work 
would be equivalent to the money that had not been paid. The committee 
adopted a measure tliat, ii' not identical, v,'^s at least simtbr. 

A*i the capital owed for the colon ies' 25 0^000 s la\'es^ at i , 200 francs a head, 
comes to ^00 nwUion^ half that, or 150 nwUion^ represenEcd bv interest at 4 
percent of i* million^ would be granted the colonwts and placed at their dis- 
posal at the deposit and consignnient office. Through this arrangeitienE^ the 
mc tropole pays off ha) I' i ts dc bt and acq u ires as a res uJt the rigEu to wididraw 
from the coloiii.sL'i lialf the unpaid labor of cheir slaves; other\\ise, it would 
continue to allow tiiein to enjoy tl^e full benefits of unpaid labor for ten years. 
Now, the price of the daily work of a Negro could be val ued at 5 centimes . It 
is thus 25 centimes a day that the nuetropole gives the master, and this benefit, 
maintained for ten years, would be worth precisely tlie 150 million that was 
not paid. 

As %ve can see., the costs of emancipation ate distributed in a manner that 
seems equitable anifM^g all those who have an interest in the success of [he 
n^easure; fialf tEic indemnir^' is furnisEied by the metropole, the other half by 
the labor of the blacks., and the rise iiv price of labor is borne by the colonists. 

In sum, complete freedom is granted to the slaves after ten years; until 
then, a series of measures whose goal is to morally improve and civilize die Ne- 
gtoes and to liquidate the property of die whites. After this time, [diere will 
be ] special legislation whose object would be to help colonial society' to reset- 
tle^ with freedom given to s la\cs and a su ITieien c indemnitv^ granted to masters. 

Such, i n its principal aspects, is die ejn ancipation plan that the niiijority of 
the commitTee propo^ses. It would be dilTicult, it seems., to attain a greater goal 
at smaller cost, and to bring mgether any better the requirements of humanity' 
and France"'s interest witli die commands of prudence. 
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Will this plan^ so Liboriously preptirtd by the coininittee atid proset^ted 
with such great talent by the due de Etoglie, be sincerely adopted bv tho 
gowfiynent and seriously presented for idoptioii by the Chiiubers? This is 
highly doubtttil. 

M. Guizt>r lias too elevated i spirit to he insensible to the beaut\^ and 
grandeur of the work proposed _ We shtill do him the justice to believe thit he 
would carry it out if he were free to do so. But who does not know that M. 
Guizoc \s not the inasEcr^ and that the rt^le he settles for is merely to be the first 
anK>ng those who obe>'l-^^ We might believe that many of the ministers favor 
e mancipation, but all those who have a close ^'iew of ;iH'ai rs know well that the 
government does not favot it. Tliis is not a time of generous enterprises, not 
even one of usehil enterprises, when they are aUo large and difficult. 

There ate many ways to resist enuneipaEion, One can preserve slavery 
resoiurely, 3S NapoJeoci and the Restoration did. But diis is not easy in these 
times of deinocratic libertj-, when we represent a revolution tliat was under 
taken en tire Iv in dte name of equality, and whose s\'ni t-hol and strength is tliis 
glorious principle. 

Without upholding slavery, one can at least not undertake to destroy it. 
Itliasmuch as it is inipossible to emancipate Negroes if the government ij; not at 
the head of e lie e site rprlse., it has no need to resisr the efforts of tlie abol i ttonists 
in order to negate them^ it is enough to refrain froin action. Tliiis has been our 
polic}' for six y^ars. 

A final e spedie nr consists of pre:iching emancipation but exaggerating its 
perils, uncertainties, and costs to tlie Chambers., so tliat tlie obstacle comes 
from tliem. In this wav. one preserves the honor of one^s principles ^vithtiut 
placing onc^ pt>wer in jeoptirdv- and one remains at the same time liberal and a 
niiiuster, a difficult tiling to do. It is to be feared d^at lEie ministry' ^vil] follow 
this method: several thiEigs said at the end of the list session seem to indicate 
tills. Questioned on die intentions of the government. M. Guizot first pro- 
tested his devotion to tlie cause of abolition; then he obligingly dispiayed the 
difllcuUics and costs of the measure, iinmenselv exaggerated, before the As- 
sembly He did not hesitate., among other diings, to announce otficially that 
emancipatif>n would coat tiie public treasury' more than 250 million^ which, 
as it was eas>' to predict, gave rise to disapproving exclamations from the 
Chajtiher.^^ 

Now at that ^'er^' moment, M. Guizot had in hand lEie due de Brogli£''s 
report, a report tiiac makes It clear that 6 million in ititerest on 1 50 niillion in 
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capital rcprtsonti iht totaj cost verv' closeJy.''* Wliac do sucli words mean, 
then? Must we attribute them to ignorance.^ But how can we accept the igno 
rajn:e of the government in sueh a huge and weH-kisown aftair> Do they vvanE 
to antagonize public opinion in ad%'ance aud stir up a healthy resistance? TT\is 
is what tlie next session will Enakc clear. 

If the ministry' cJenrly cakes the route oremrtncipation, showing that our 
suspicions were unjustified^ the durv' of the opposition is to support tlte ntinis- 
Cty with alJ its power. Tor wliat is at stakt arc France^s interest, greatness, and 
honor, the doctrines that her Revolution spread tEiroughout the world and 
that the opposition in particular prides itself on professing. Eut the opposition 
must rake care not to satisfy themselves with I'ain words; they sJiould know 
that, wiien they are told of new deJays for the purpose of new studies^ they are 
being Iboled. 

Even,Thing that statistics can make known has been Je^irned; e\er)'thing 
that experience can show has beeii seen. Never has a question better illunu- 
nated from all sides been placed l>efore the Cliajiilwn;. TEie tneasure is tieces- 
sarv', as all sensible men recognise. The time toenacEit has arrived; nooEieciUi 
contest it seriously; the means for carryiEig it out have been Ibund; it is enough 
to read tlie ducde Rroglie"'s report to be convinced of tliis. Tliere renaains only 
one thing to decide: whctlier it is paying too mucfi to add sin or seven million 
francs more to our debts in order to preser\'e for tlie country positions that 
dominate a large part of the g]obe''s comn^erce, in order to release i5o,0ChO of 
our fellow beings from tlie slavery in which we keep them against all right, 
and, finally^ in order to remain loyal to our role aiid not to desert die noble 
principles that we ourselves have made triumph ainongour neighbors. Tliere 
is [lo f>cher question tliLm t[iat. 
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The noEcs ate sirbstanCiaiiv drawn iu.vn Mcxk dc Tocc|uc\Tilc's CF.tirfrj cewpietis, 
cdittd by J. -P. iMawi' ( l*ai'is: tJallimard, : ycS-tj* ) and have been moditicd where 
necessan' for porposc-s of this English edition. Aside from those to the Intradue- 
rion, noics or pares of nates added by the cransiaEor appear in hncfccrs. Tocque- 
villc's own addenda arc printed as footnotes to the test. 

INTRODUCTION 

1 . Two impoitant Jiourees for this biographical sketch atx Jai'di n 1 9S.S and Mawr 
i^fto. Sec also Pic].SH:>n 19518 on Ttici:] ucvtUc's American journc\-, and Dic.scher [<^64 on 
Tocquevillc'i long-sranding interest in England and his trip to England and Ireland in 
1S35. 

2. Tocqueville''5 cousin and close frcend Louis dc Ker^orlav ended his political 
career at the time bv refhiing to swear ]ova]t\^ to Louis- Philippe. In lil^;^ the vouny 
soldier, who had partitipatcd in the June sS^o captujc of Algiers, prtjpfwcd to Toct] Se- 
ville that they' purchase land in vM tcerla and become settlers, and both entertained tlie 
idea tor some time. 

3. Quoted bv Jardin i^iiS, ck). 

4. The Johns Hopkins Lfniversirv Pj'css has rcceiitiv repttblislicd a 195S translation 
bv Barbara Chapman ofGustavc de Beaumont's iVffinffiWi.SjViJY?^ in //jc United States: A 
'i^ci'vl of JitiJuoumn America (Ealtiniorc, 1999). 

5. Jardin i^SK, 214. 

6_ Tot-quL'tille. 'A MM. les electeurs dc rarrondisscment de Valogncs,'^ quoted bv 
Dreschcr i9ft4, ii- 

7. See Richtei- ipSS. 

a. Other prominent Englishmen with whom Tncqueville discussed colonial ques- 
tions Included Lord Edward Hatherton M.P. (i7'yi-!Sfi;(}; HentT Ree^r { iSe^-ps), 
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who translated De-mca-ac^ m AmsricR (sec n. ij bcloiA'); and the tconomist Nasiau 
WtUiam Senior ( 1 790 - 1 ^64) _ 

9. Htsnotcji on India iirc publidicd in OC;^, pt. !, 

10. As lits Frentih cdiiois have noted in their infoimativc intr<jduction to the 
GallintariJ eiJitioLi ot Tocqutvtik'a writings oji tmpirc, TtiC!^uc\'i]lc''s career is oftcii 
imaj^incd in three parts: the sociology of his early )'ears^ culminating in lyemoctsiy in 
America; tlic politics of his mtddk ^vars, \^'hith '^remain the most obscurer anci dui'liig 
which cmpiie was perliaps tlie subj cci of his gjeatest interest; and tlie hiitoiv of iiis later 
years, which produced tlie Old Rs^tme afid the Frendj R^-^ntiofi. The writings collected 
here thus represent a crucial aspect of his work during an important and neglected 
period ol^'Tocqucville's life. See Andre Jardin and Jean-Jacqucj! Che\rallicr, OC 3, pt. i : 
7-S. 

1 1 . This volume also includes Tocqucville's striking; series of articles on tJic eman- 
cipation of slaves in the Frcndi West Indies, WTittcn in 1S45: these appeared in 3. 
translation by Sennour Drescher in 1 968^ nt>w out of printi Tocqumik andEcaumunt an 
Social Rr^rni (New York: Harper & Row i 9<»S) , 1 57-75. Their inttinsic interest, their 
connections i.vith ihe themes of this volume, and the relative inaccessibiliti,' of the 
Dreschcr ^'oUinie prompted tlieir rcpubLcation here, in a ncvi.' translation. 

12. Lawlori959, 175. 

ig. Richtcr agfijl, i^S.T- Ricliter^s article ofiers a subdc and finely contcKtualizcd 
account of Tocqueidlle's writings on Algeria. 

14. lUchrcr E965, 564. The other main commentator on Toci]uc\'tllc's writings 
about Algeria, Andic Jardin, dismisses altogether the question of a clasdi of principles, 
saving that Tocqucville "did not question the legitimac)' of such a conquest, having 
none of the bad conscience on this matter that people of the cwentietb ccnturn' have'" 
(Jardin 19^8^ 3Eii). It should be clear from ihe following discuss!t>n diat criticism of 
empire on cither moral or practical grounds is not a twxnrieth-ccntuiy development, 
nor was it foreign to Tocque^'ille. 

15- Tfjcqucville, Defiiaa-iJiy in America, trans. Hcnn' Reeve, ed. Phillips Bradley 
{ 1945; reprint. New York: Rand<)m House, Vintage Books, 1 t)9o), 1 : 3^5. Henceforth 
cited as DcHUKraiy. 

i6. Pierson 195S, 596. C W. Ptersoji collected and translated a great deal of 
unpublished marerial for Tflci^ucvilk in America, including Tocqucville'* ^^alnable essay 
''A FojTJiight in the Wildemcssr which records bis horseback journey ivith Beaumont 
and some jVmerindian guides to tlie fringes of Eurtipean liabitation in Michigan. 

17. Berlin 1^65.. 204. 

1 5. ■^Some Ideas about What Prevents the French from Having Good Colonies," 
Vh'hich Tocque^'illc \\Totc in i'&},i and originallv intended to include, in some form, in 
Dtmocmcy in Aniet'ii-a. 

19, Tocqucville presents coiiflicdng opinions about the degrecot' choice the Amcr- 
indi an tribes bad either to accept European ways and survive or to decline them and be 
corrupted and iiltijnatelv exterminated. At times he suggests that their alleged pride or 
savagery' played no part ui iheir annihilation, bui diat it was inevitable given the rapacil^' 
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of the Eumpcatis. In aiw casc^ he is clear that to the extent tliat he believed that if aiiy 
choitc Kttstcd, tt was between total assimilation and extcrminntion- In Tfwquevi llc^s 
vLc\\', whik die Amettains nccasionillv used the formal lanETuagc onntcrnatlonal poh- 
tics with tilt Amerindian crtbei (tiuch as treat^'-makjng), thev ne\-cr sci'ioLisly consid- 
ered allowing tht tiibts to remain ai stparjlc, neighboring nations. 

2jO. Democi'acf, i: 3:47, 

za. Ibid., ^^i. 

22. An ideal of French Alirciia qutcklv entered the French imaga nati on in the i Ji ^ os 
after the conquest ol'' j\lgicrs:; the ihifting \'iei.v onhe coiiienMrive liisEorian and pohti- 
cian Francois Guizot offers some evidence for this change. In the 1S2DS, Guizot had 
criticized imperial cotiqucjit as the irresponsible acting out ol'' personal £intaj<v; bv the 
iS.iloi and 18405, howe\'er, he had come to view the total domination of .'Vlgeda as 
ncccssaiy for France. Compare L'Histoirf fk In CivilisatisH d'Europe {Ctiii-ziyt 1 SaJ^, i&} 
3nd A-lefftoin to IHuitnti't: tfie HiilBfii of My Ti?K£ (Guizot iBOj, 1 ie-17). Sec also Louis 
Eiiac"^ Hiitory of Ten Tatn, i:S}o-iS4ii (Blanc 1844-45). 

ij?. The Rfcdkitions ore the best so-urcc both for Tocque\'lllc''ii eai'h' anticipation of 
rc^'olution (diapter i ) and his judgments about the mediocritv of French politics in ills 
day ('Tcici^uc\'ilk 1986 passim; ste csp. p. 11 }. 

2^. In iSjOTTocqiic^ilk wrote tohLi bfothcrEdouard,*'In the midst ol'' all tliis we 
are preparing for \V2.\: with incredible activity' {the cspeditio]! to iXlgiers). It is worth 
remarking that, since the war has been resolved on, the libejal papers have, in general, 
ceased to criticize both the end \.n view and the preparation. The unanimity' of opinion 
on this point shows the spirit of the nation" (letter of ft April 1850). TH:>cquei,illc waj 
perhaps too quick to note jnan]m{>us support for conquest, for the left-centet paper £f 
Cofiiiitutionfiel announced several i.^'eek5 later: "This war latki two things: a tause.. and 
an aim; nioieo\'er, it lacks a third, more impt)rtantstill— a ^'otej that Ls^ the consent of 
the nation to the considerable expense that will be involved" ( z6 April i B 3 d; sec La wlor 

2.5. See pp. xxxv-xsKviii for a bi'iet'histoiv of French Algeria in tlic 1B005. 

26. His biographer Andre Jardin notes the signihcancc of Tocque>-Jle's choice to 
viTite about Alpena as he formally entered elective politics. The "Letten?" were pub- 
lished in La Presse at Sei}-i£-et-Ois£, a newspaper he plaved a small part in running. No 
copies of the printed aiticles exist, and sfi our sources for these pieces arc 1<Kquevillc''s 
manuscripts. The articles were anon)'mouis bv custom, but their authorship waj ^\ idciv 
known. See Jardin 19SS, 520. 

27, Sec Lortin 1 995, a thorough and compelling analysis of the "Kabvk M\1:h" in 
French thought, it<i role in nineteenth-centun' French tacial theories, and its coiise- 
quences for botb the milttnn' and the civilian administration of Alireria. The crux of 
die nijtli lav in the binat^' contrast ben\'een Ai'abs {cast as fanatical, neiTous, and 
weak) and Kabyles (seen as secular, ^'igorous, honorable, and appropriate allies for the 
French )- Lorcin argues that what began as a rough Aiab-Kabyle dichototnv haidencd 
into the Kabyk M^tli, with a pseudo-scientific apparatus and the acti^'e participation of 
ethnological and andiropological societies, in the i S>os, .^lightly later than the time of 
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Tocqun-ElLc's. ■writings. Tocquevilk''s second parliamcntan' report of 1847 conJcmiicd 
the administration's effort to defeat the Kabv'lcs mtlitarilv rathci' tlun cn-opt them 
thro\jgh Bade. 

2.&. Le MoTiiteur utiii>£ty€l amiouiitcd their an'nil in ^■\igicrs in May i S4i • sec 
Lawlor 1959, i^^J, andOCj>, pt, z: ijhy. 

2.9. Letter of izMay ifi4i, in OC14 {Conr^fffiniattcifamiimit, 199S): aifi, 

30. Letter of ^o Mav liS + t, in OC 14: lii. 

3!. TocqiicviSk scntthcmanuscriptcoBcauQioiitiissoonas ttu-asdiaftcd. He had 
apolQgizt'd earlier tor the poor quality' of the prose. But in an crtort 10 encoQtMge 
Beaumont to write about j'Vlgcria as welL. he wj'otc that *it is a very great question, 
about which wc art alrcadi' ivcll enough informed to be able t<j fhrow into cireulation 
many new and true ideas" ( lettci' of 2 1 Outobcr i S4 1 ) . 

32_ Meh'in Riehter has v^ritten that the essay, '^nc\''er intended for publieation, is 
altogether free from the edift'ing tone its author ^.^umed on oceasion in his more 
deliberate dialogues u'ith his public and posterirj'" { Bichter 1965, 365). 

33. In tliis preference for propcrn' righrs oii'cr political partic ipatio]"] , Tocique- 
ville came f^r closer to supporting the priorities of' the Julv Monarehv Ke so disdained 
than he ev'cr did in debates on domestic politics. For a di^ussioji of the '^bourgcoia 
monarchv" of Louis-Plitlippc and its hostility to extension of suffrage^ sec Furet 1992, 
340 rf. 

34. In British cicbates tiver the gowrnmer^t of India at this time, the utilitarians, 
James Mill in particular, were advancing similar arirnmcnts ftir impro^'ing imperial 
gov'ernance by placing rcsponsibilin' on die shouldeis of panicular individuals. Sec 
Stokes 1959, 73-75. 

35. OC6, pt, z: i E4. 

36. General Thomas-Robert Bugeaud de la Piconnerie (1784-1849) was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies fiom 1831 to 1847- Sent to Algeria as a lieutenant 
general, Eugeaud ^\as authorized to conduct negotiations witii Abd-el-Kidcr (Toque- 
villc''s spelling of the name is used throughout in this volume for coiisiitencv.. but it is 
often transUteratcd b^' modern ^\nters as Abd al-QadirJ , which led to the treat)' of Tahia 
of io May 1857. Appointed govcrnor-gencnl in November rS+o, General (and later 
Marshal) Bugeaud became notorious for his violent and uncompromising attacks on 
indigenous ti'ibes and villages and for his hostilit\' to civilian settlers_ He was also 
known for organi^in^ "drumhead marriages" between soldiers in .■'U^eria and French 
orphan girh. Bugeaud proved unable to gain support for his plans formllitaiT colonies. 
as Tbc(^ Qc^llle d iscusses in his Stxond Report on j\lgeria of j S47. For the most compleic 
vi.'ork in English on Bugeaud, see Sullivan 198.^. 

37. The Chamber of Deputies, |■bllo\^■ed Beaumojit^s su^estton dxat a single com- 
mittee of eighteen ( instead of the usual nine ) members be convened to consider both 
(^uestions^ Tocquc^ille was chosen (in preference eo Beaumont) to draft both reports. 
Tlie committee irniludcd Beaumont.. Tocqueville"'s friend and frequent ally Claude 
(Fi^ancisque) Corcelle, and the anti-imperialist Amcdce Desjobert, among others. OC 
3, pt, 1: ^oii n. 1. Ricliter notes tliatTocquc\llle "was directly involved" in Bugeaud's 
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resignation, which came on the heels of the Chamber's rqcction of his proposal for 
miiitar\i' coloiiics (1965, 39s)- 

3S. Eccaii!:vc Tocquenllt\s wife joined him oji the second irip and wrote on hts 
behalf to his (■amily, ^ve do not have the rich documcntatLoii of hii immedlarc impres- 
SI011.S that \YC do For the first (when TocqiicviUc himsclt'wiote cxteiisLvcIv to hia wife, as 
well as to his father and hii brother Edooard J . The most complete account of his touT 
vvidi Bugcaud was WTittcn by the journalist A. Eussicre^ who accompanied dicm ( Eus - 
sicre ES53;). 

?9- Quoted bv Chcvallicr and Jaidin 196;, 32,; also included inOCy: 12.7. 

40. Sec, tor instance, Tocqije\illc''s dfrfespotidafics anfjtalse, in which he asks his 
friend Hcnn' Rcc^'t abtjut the ci^ccts of warfiirc \iith the indEgcnoLU? people on .settle- 
ment and wojidei's wlietlier the stite should be i]lvol^■ed directh' in founding villages tor 
settlers {OC. fi, pt_ i\ 95—94). TcKquerille had also learned about indirect governance 
during his extensive study of the British empire in India, where he bclic\'ed the British 
had preserved tlic most elective elements of the former Mughal administrati^'e struc- 
ture (sec OC .1, pt. 1; 45fiff.). However, sec Stokes 195?, jiio, ioY the argument that 
alth<iugh indirect governance was widespread in the later British coloiiies in Africa, it 
Wis not much practiced in India. 

41. ToccjuciUle noted that Algerian education prior to the French conquest vi-as 
more estcn&tvt than tliat of rural France. 

42. On HailevLi'Urv College, see First Report on Aluerta, n. 29^ below. 
45. Sec Rjchter 1963, 379. 

44. Tfjcquevilk last wrote about /Mgeria in die pariiamenran' reports of 1S47; after 
leading government iji 1X52, I'bllowing Louis-Napoleon Boiiapatte's coup d'etat, he 
turned iiis attention to French biscoiv. He contiiiLicd to \^ rite octasionalh' to his British 
fi'iends about im pcjialism, h£>we\' er.. and we see a renewed burst of interest in empire i n 
1S57-5S in particular, when tlic sepoy rebellion ajTiojig Indian soldiers prompted a 
crisis iir Britain that precipitated the abolition of the East India Company and die 
establishment of direct rule over India bv the British state. 

45. French slave colonies at this time inciuded Guadeloupe and iVIartinique in the 
Caribbean, Guiana, and Reunion (the former Eourbon) in die Indian Occaji. 

46. Other members of the society' were Beaumont, Rcmusat, Guizot, Odilon 
Barrot, and the ^v'ell-knoi^'n abolitionist Victor 5choclcher; Victoi' Hugo, Louis Elanc, 
LamaiTlnc, and General Cavaignac later joined; see Bkickburn i-gM, 4S5-92, and Dres- 
clier E9&iii, E6ifJ'. Biackliurn i98ii, ch. !2, provides a thorough account of the question 
ofslavety in France from iSiB to [848, 

47. The report, published in OC 3, pt. i, first appeared in English in JS40, in a 
translation hv Man' Sparks, published in Boston^ it reappeared in a modified transla- 
tion by Drcscha' in TiKqutvitk avd Bcaunwni on Smal Jif/cjrm (cited n. 1 1 abo^T).. gS- 
1 36; quotation ai 1 36. For a discussion of the rcport'^s cnthus iastic reception by Ameri- 
can abolitionists, see 98-99, rL i. Drcschcr^'s excellent editorial notes, as well as his 
chapter on the "^Abolition of Stavcrv" in Dresclicr 196S, offer a good account of (he 
historical and political background for both the repoit and the articles. 
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4S- OC i,pi. 1: IE. 

49_ SlavciT was in &rt ahnUshcd in French CDlanici in i S4S, the secnnd a-ct of the 
provisional gavcrnnicnt, after iK Jtciamtion c:f universal iuffi'at;c. Abolition was ef- 
fected suddenly and completely, with tlie destructive results for colonial cconotnies tliat 
Tt}ct|:uc\L]luhad predicted. C^obban lyfti, 137. 

50. Some oC these argutnents can be found in the report:; see Tbcqucvilic i96ti, 12.5, 
vi.'hcr(.' he attributes (British) Antiguj^s sfnH:K>th transition to a fi'i;^ economy to the 
absence ol'' land available for purchase by freedmcn.. ■\\hich forced them to labor for their 
former masters fcjr rt'lativelv low wages. 

5 3 . Thii letter was published after Tocqucvillc's deadi in Lsttcn on ylttKrimfi Slarery 
by the J\jTLcric3n Anti-Slavcn^ Societ\- [Boston, 1.S60) , 8. 

52. Valet i 9i4, 145; cited b^' Lawlor E959, 1 5+. 

53, Deijinbcrt, a disciple of J_ B. Say and the E ritish eeonomists, was a dcputj,'' in the 
Cliambcr from iSjj to 1S4S, and then a moderate member of the 18+S Ctinstituent 
Assembly, For a decade, DcsjobeiT kept up an impassioned and vif'cll i nformed, if some- 
what monotonojs, stream of' jjiti-impcrtalist publications: La Qiiestio?i d^^cr {1837); 
Ljiifjme £ti iS}Si UA^im en i&4-f-; L^Ai/fetie en 1S46 ; Aitjerie { i A-^" } - 

54- After Louis-Napoleon^s coup, 1 0,000 opponents of the new regime were exiled 
to;\lgerta. Sec Tocquc^^llc 1985 and Furet 199:5, 44 5r. 

55- r>enis Diderot, Pnliticaf WjitiftjjSt cd. Johii Hope Mason and Robert WoHer 
(Cambridge: Cambridge Universtti,' Press, 1992K i'^^- Thi^^ passage appears in the 
Miftttifv dt's Deux hidef^ 3d eJ, (Ncuchatel and Geneva: Libraiics assocjcs, 17&3), bk. S, 
ch. [.4. 

56, John Stuart Mill, Ok Liberty (1859)^ in Of} Liberty and Otber Writing, ed. 
Stefan Collini (Cambridge: Cambridge U nt\'crsit>^ Press, 1989), f 3. 

S7- Mehia £999, which res.trLi:ts itsell'' to the Briti.sh case, attempts to identify 
elements in the liberal tradittoii of Locke, Bcntham, and tJic Mills that explain their 
support (■'or British imperialism. These tnciudc, Mehta argues, a disregard for the im- 
portance ofterriton' and a sense of*'p]acc"to members of a political community':; and a 
commitment to a narrow conception of progress. Although a subtle account, ei,'en this 
work tends to generalize about a traditit)]i of liberal thinking that, in fact, has been 
much more heterogeneous tn its liews on empire dian he implies , 

>S_ Indeed, Jon Elstet make,'! a yood case that Tocqueville is the most self- 
contradicfon.' of all great political thinkers. See Elster, Political FsvcfjoUfijy K'^JTiibisdge: 
Ca]TibrLdgeUni\'ersity' Press, 3995), 112. 

59. For diforniative accounts in English, sec Bajcdy 199Z, Agcron 1991, and John- 
son 1976. 

^. It is estimated that in i S.30 the Berbers made up lialf the totiil population of 
three mtllioji ( uithin the current btirders of .■Mgerla ) ; see Johnson 1 976 and Yacono 
1955. For die term ^j3&j^'*i?, see Agcron 1991, 4 and 20. 

61, For a discussion of the frequent arguments (French, British, and American) 
fbf European conquest of j'Vlgcria to eradicate piracv and slaren; see .'Vrwi Thomsoji, 
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"Ar^mciits tbr the Conquest of Algiers in the Late Etghtecntli and Early Nineteenth 
Centuries^ Ma/jhivb Review 14.(1^^9): iqS-iS_ 

4i2. A recent account of rhe ct>nqucst. i.:'hich rcpkces reliance on the flv-.svvattcr 
mith with attenrion to pcniistenr French iJitcrest in Noith Africa and ia particular to 
tilt pressure for uoiiqucst from cominertUil interests in Marseilles, can be tbuiid in 
AinarHann]ani,Ls Verite mr Pexpiditisii dVllijcr (Paris: Bailand, i9S5).ALiosee Stoi'a 
1991 (who also dismisses tlic flj^'-sw^attcr talc) and Bouchc 1951 for accounts of the 
conquest. 

6_:|. Ordinance of aa Julv 1S34; repcHtcd hi Lg Manitettr universel, 3 Augu&t 1834. 
See Lawlor 1959. h^- 

^. See pp. 66-^9 in thes volume, i,vhcre Tocqucvillc describes Abd-el-Kader's rise 
to poi.^Tr and hii successful combination of appeals tc tradition to attract supporters 
and adoption of European organization and itratcgi^ Abd-el-Kader '*not nnly had an 
elaborate network of informants but also peixised French nc^vspapcrs to keep abreast of 
parliamentaiy debates in Paris'^ (Clanc\' -Smith 1994, S). 

65. See Johnson i^iii., sioff. 

66. See Clancv-SniEth 1994, Sii-S9. As she notes at 71, the two leaders" efforts 
at state building differed significantly': Ahmad Ecy attempted to "resurrect an Otto- 
man bureaucratic state," while Abd-el-Kadcr sought to build a "classical tribal-based 
dicocrac\r'" 

67. Sec /\geron 1991, 2^:^-30. Aiiicna was unusual., although not unique, in this 
regard' the oniv odier overseas departments were Mardniii^ue, Guadeloupe, Rcuiiioji.. 
and Cluiana. Most French colonics were not granted departmental status and thus 
were not as thoroughly integrated into the metropolitaji administratii e and political 
structure. 

6S. See James S. Olson, cd.^Histifrical DictwyiatyiffEttrapean Imperialism (West- 
port, Conn.; Grecnwochd Press, 1991), id. 
69. See ibid. andAgeron 3991. 

SOME IDEAS AEOUT WHAT PREVENTS THE FRENCH 
FROM HAVING GOOD COLOXIES (iS^jj) 

i_ "Some Ideas jbout What Prevents the French froni Having Gofjd Colonics" 
comprLses se^^erai pages cjf the manuscript that Tocqiie\H5c: u'rt>te in collaboratioji ^^'ith 
Beaumont on the 'Tenitentiaiy System in the United States and Its Application in 
France" (iS,^^). Marginal notes in pencil in Beaumont's hand tell Tbtt^ucvillcthat this 
passage — whose interest Beaumont acknowledged — went Ixi^xuid the bounds of their 
study By comparing these pages and the definiti^'c manuscript, we can easih' Bnd the 
pi'ecise place where this passage ^vould have been inserted: iji the 'Appendix on Penal 
Colonies'" { ist e*.!.^ 257-5 3 ),j u^ere a brief summan^ appears instead. 

Beaumont published a large part of the text, slightly edited (OC jB] S: 267-72), 
but lie arbitraiily inscited it in "Notes of the Voyage to the United States" under the 
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heading "Quebec, 4 September iS^iT On that date, however, Tocqiic^'ille and Beau- 
moiit were far from Quebtc^ thev had taken a carriage from Whitehall and were to 
arrive in Albany the next day (see Piet^on 19.^^^, 345) . 

2. Cf. TdcqutWIka description of die Canadian u'twdiman in rhe short essav 
"Qutiizc jours daiii Ic dcstit" {OC 5^ pt, i: 37S; see alsti Ptcr^tm 19^8, z^i-Si, when: 
die entire; essay appears in translarion as "AFoitnight in the Wilderness"): 

TTiis man, however, lias no less remained a Frenchman — cnceqirLsinj, glorious, 
pioud of his origins, a passionate lover ot military jjlorv, more ^'ain than sclf- 
intetested, a man of instinct obenng liis fi rst impulse rather than liis reason, more 
inttrrcstcd in reputation than mont^'. . . . Ijiit alone, he would naturally feel a 
domestic temper! no one has ag;rcata'tasieforthe domestic health; no(>nc entovi 
miore than he the 5ight of his native parish, but despite himself he has hcen toni 
from his trantjuil habsts, his imagiiiarion has been stnat^ by new scenes, he has 
been transplanited under another sln^; tliis same man lias all of a sudden I'elt himself 
possessed by an insatiable need for violent emotions, vicissitudes and dangers . The 
mosr civilized European has become the adorer of savage life. He prefers savan- 
nahs to cit^' streets, the hunt to farming. He delights in existence and lives without 
a care for the future. 

The ^vhites ol' France, mv ihc danadiaii Indians, ai'c as good liunters as we are. 
Like us, thev despise the comforts of lifc and brai'e the [errors of death. God 
created them tt> make tlieir liomc in tlic Indians cabin and to live in the wilderness. 

FIRST LETTER ON ALGERIA (2j! JUNE IS37) 

i.Tocque\'ille*st\vo letters onAlgeria appeared unsigned in the ioum2.\ La Pnssc df 
SeiiU'et'Oise. The editors have been unable to find copies of the issues containing these 
articles, and, because they were not reprinted siibiequendy, we have based the test o]i 
Tocque\-tllc\ manuscript. 

2. In June 1S37, Algerian afl'airs had been the subject ol' important debates in the 
Chamber oC Deputies, and the iMolc gm'ernmciit, while trying pcacchilly to resolve the 
problem of French penetration into /Ugeria, had obtained supplemcntaiv appropria- 
tions to reinl'orec the French aimv there_ See Christian Scheler, ^'Li Politiqu c algeriennc 
du mtnistere Mole" R^ite ties catdei insronques 79 ( 191 3 } : 1 -iS. In yMgeria, General 
B ugeaud, che commander at Oran, had just sig]ied the tre'atj' of Tafiia vi' itli Ejnir ^d- 
el-Kader on 50 May [1S37, in \\hith the French recogniied his territory' as sovereign 
and conceded him the tight to buy atms. For his part, ^\bd-el-Kader re'cognized *'che 
ao^treignt^' ol France in Africa' ( in the French, but not the ^Vrabic, text ol' the t]-cati,' ) . 
For the textot'thc treat\- and a tliorouuih discussion of Abd-el-Kader\s relations i^'irh ihe 
French from it-^i to 1^153, m:c Danzigcr 1977. — J.P. ]. In eastern Algeria^ Govcrnor- 
Cieneral Damrcmont, ^I'ho had replaced Marshal Bertrand C^lauzcl after the latter failed 
in the fi rst expedition to Coastantinc, attempted to deal u'ith the other Jiotible Algerian 
leader, j\hmad Bey. But die French go^'eriiment had already decided, ci'cn if tlicsc 
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negotiations shoLiltt CatI, to launch a new expedition against Constantinc; this took 
place on I i October and resulted in the French conquest of the town, 

i . Amcdcc Dcsfobcrt ( 1 79^- 185.^) \\2.i a dcpurv from 1 S3 3 to i &^%., a "rcprescnta- 
ttii'c of the people" aJtet the 1 H+S revolution, and a member of the legislative body u ndtr 
tilt [Scct:nd'| Empiic. A disciple ot' Jcaa-Baptistc Sav aiid an ctonomit and poUtltal 
liberal until the coup d'etat of 1 December ]S5i, lie was a prominent and prolific 
anticolonialiat. He deiiouQccd the otcupatioii of Alpena in books and parliamentary 
speeches, arguing tbr free trade and the right of the jiM^erian nation to self-goverjimeat. 

^Micn Tocquev'ilk's essa^- w'as wrinen, De&jobcrt iJi^" had )ust bccQ puibliihcd, 
Tocque\-illc seems to be referring to tlic following passage: "tArcn't the accounts of 
witnesses^ of interested p:irtics, of specialists preferable to the notions of an isolated 
man whoseekj to travel to the ipot himself? . . . Convinced of the uselessncssofsueh a 
pilgrtmage, I have nought knoivledtje, even in the reports, of those who, esthei' ont of 
error or out of interest, produce a cnntlusionconUan-' lomv own" (ibid., ti-vii), 

4. A blank in the text, It should say "')iist over 250 leagues." 

5. fTocqueviile rcfcri here to the Institur dc France, the national litcraiT and 
scientific bodv founded bv the Convention in 1795. The Kabylcs arc a Berber group 
fioni tlie mountainous regions east of Algiers and i,vesr of Setif, from the Med iterranean 
to the southern slopes of the Djudjuia mountains. TTic name Kabvlia applies to the 
mountainous region of tlic Tell (or Adas} in eastern Algeria^ its primary tovmi isTizi 
Oiizou. 5ce Navlor and Hcggov 1 994, 242-45 . — J. P. ] 

6. Here T(JCL]Liuullt ciearlv means Ra.S4^uc. 

7. TocqQO'ille noted the following obsen-ations on a separate .iheet, vi'ithout i ndi- 
cattng precisely vi'hcre they should be placed^ 

Tn all parts of the regency' that they occupied, the Turks unitbmily adopted a vcr^^ 

profound political niasini I must tcJ vou about. 

The Turks, who liad common sense rather than shrewdness, understood that 
the marabouts, %vho already' had tlic advantages of birth and religion, could casilv 
beccmic vciy dangerous adversaries if" thev were allowed to get in^tdved in 
go^'crnment. 

The Turks thus honcu'ed the maiahouts greatlv^ they kiksed the henLS of tlieir 
tunics and went de\'otedly to prav at the tombs of (heir ancestors. Rutthe\-did not 
allow a single one opcnh' to get mixed up in public affairs. Thev ne^'cr emploved 
dicin themselves, and they did not permit them to take up the arms they had 
abandoned after dicy stopped making war on the Christians , 



&. In T>i6, the Spanish, alrcadv in control ofOran, occupied a small island ai the 
entrance 10 .'VIgiers, on which thev huilt the Penon foitress: the AJgerians appealed to 
the faiTKJUs corsair Anaj, son of a potter from Mvtiiene ( ancient Lesbos ) , who used 
D|ertiaashiibasr.Arut defeated the sheikh of Algiers, Seiim, but he wa^ killed iji E5E& 
in operations against the Spanish. 

His brother Kha)TaI-Din (Barbarossa),sun'ounded by enemies, sought die sup- 
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port of the Foitc, which sent him Turkish reinforcements. Obliged to take rehire in 
Djidfclli ( 1 52f>-i5 ) , he soon reconquered the iVl tttiija, rctu meet to Alj^iers , and took tint 
Pentin { ] .Tiy ) . Bv the rime he was rccaltcd in i s^S bv the Pone, he had established die 

Turks' power base in jVigeria, 

10. Julien 1951, 564, describes the jdmlntstMtLve organisation before die French 
conqjue^st as follows: 

Each bcj^ik was subdindcd into many cantons [ontsns]^ generally conipristiig 
several tribes and administered by commissionci's (l;:aids^ who had civil, militaiT, 
and iin-i icial powers. These caids controlled tlie tribal chiel'ls ( sheikhs ) , who were 
aided bv the douar leaders in cheir adniinistiation. Their ptimaiT duries ivere to 
oversee the diviskin and cultivatifHi of land, nn which rhe tax distiibution ivas 
based; thcv undertook the collection of taxes with the aaaistancc of the shcikiis. 
They were appointed bv the beys and received a seal and a red burnous. They were 
ahva^'s chosen i'mm aniorig the Turks, wlicrca.s the sheikhs ^cnerallv belonged to 
the intKst important ttibe of the oiil'siH. Sometimes the oiita}i consisted of a single 
large tiibc, whose shcikii bccaine caid. 

11. Tittcrv ivas the region between tbcMitidja and the desert; ir was beudcred by 
the jH'ovinccs of Oraii (on die west) , Alpers {en die north}, and Coiistantine (on the 
cast). Its capital was Medea. 

[2. [The Moors were a Muslim population of mixed Spanish (j\jidalijsian), Arab, 
and Berber origins who had fled the Spanish Reconquista ajid settled a.s rel^'ugices in 
North Alirica between the eleventh and seventeenth centuries. — J.P.] 

SECOND LETTER OK ALGERIA (22 AUGUST IS37) 

1 . [emended] Here Tocqucs'i lie seems to be paraphrasing Sai nt- Simon's parable 
that asks rhetoricallv whetlier France would be u'orse tifl^if'thc countiT lost its nobilitv^, 
its government ministers, and its 1 0,000 vi^calthicst propen:\f owners or if it lost 3 ,000 of 
its best artists, attisans, sctcndsts^ and industrialists. [ See Hemi Saiui'-SitnoH (iT^o-iSif): 
Selectcii WrittJit^i mi ^fisnce^ hidustrt fitid Ssiifil Oty^atiisntion, trans, and cd. Keitb Taylor 
(New York: Holmes & Meier, 1^75, 134-97. — J.P.] 

2. [The shi pping communil^' at Marseilles vi.-cre among the strongest advocates of 
die French conque.st and occupation of Algeria. — J.P] 

5. See Esquer 1925, 428-51. The author points out that the occupation of Algiers 
by Frciich troops was undertaken in great disorder,, that the French failed lo collect die 
administrathx documents, and that many soldiers lii their pipes with government 
papers. To know the state of properties and public re\'cnucs, they had to trust die 
declarations of the people invoh^ed. 

4. [emended] The term spfihi {from the Persian strain, from which tihc term 



sepov — French, cipavc— in India is ako derived} originilly simply meant ''soldier" Bur 
in the Ottoman Empire, the name vi'as rcscned for irregular tavaln' corps, then for the 
elite caraln^ The Turks organized fomnarloiis of these cavalrvmen in Nortli jiVrica. 

5- The idea of a marabaut is fir more imprecise than TbttfiiievLllL- suggests here: not 
only toinhs but piks of stones, storki, etc . , cuuld be fnaFsbtfuH. See Edmond DoutLC, 
Notes sur rislam nrnfji-mhin^ lei marabouts (Paris: E. Lerous, 1900) . 

6. Mahiddiii, Al:id-i:l-Kadc]'''s t'atlicr, hclongjcd to the Hachem tribe anct was a 
venerated marabout ol'' the pciu'eri'ul Kadria brntherhood. WTieii the ti'ibes af western 
AlfiCiia decided to fight ihc Frencii installed at Oran, they hoped to place him in 
command. But at the meeting; at Es^ebieh ncaj' Mascara (22 November 1832), Mahid- 
din, enlightened by a dreaoi^ had them put in his place his son ^d- cl-Kadcr, who had 
just turned n^'ent\'-fciur. 

7_ The DesmicheLs ti'caty of 26 February' 1854, named fbr tlic general who com- 
manded at Oran, aihrnicd Abd-cl-Kadcr's power from the start bv rccogntiiiig his title 
of emir and by fixing neither his territorial boundaries nor his precise obligations, The 
trcati' of Tatna, signed bv Bugeaud on 20 May 1 S3 7, reiterated this earlier rccognidon 
when it granted him Gran province and theTitten'. 

A. On Achmet (Ahmad Etv), ruler of Cj>n5tantinefi-om iSi6 to iS^y, his tjTannv 
and his greed, but also his virtues as a leader, see Ernest Mercier, Histmre de Canstmitine 
{ Con&tantine : J. Marie & F. Biron, 1903), 371-436. On his relations with France in 
1S37, see FirstljCtteron.'Vigtna (2j! June 3837), n. 2, above. 

9. '^Manv French and J\rab obseiTcrs noted that the war- did not, at the beginning 
of the French occupation, liaw tlic diaraaer of a holy war, It was rather an Arab 
resistance movement in response to soldiers from a foreign power to whom they had no 
rcasun [t> submit" (Emerit [-^543]. 

10. On 24 December i&^o^ Marshal Oauzel liad created anurban guard in which 
French and indigenous residents of from twcntv to sixtv vcars of age possessing prop- 
CTty or industrial establishments could take paiT. But on 17 August 1852, the duke o( 
Rovigo decided to include onlv Frenchmen. On 26 October 1B56., hoivcvcr, ClauKeL 
who had just become governor- general, reversed this decision bv creating an African 
militia to which indigenous rc&idcnts could be admitted on an individual basis . 

NOTES ON THE KORAN (MARCH iSj^S) 



1. TocLjiievillc took these notes from Sa^^arj' lypg, and liis quotations from that 

edition of the Koran arc almost invariably word for word, with parendictical citations 
of the correct pages. Three ^^ears later, in Algiers, he noted that this translation was 
"elegant and unfaithful" (sec p. 49 belo%\') . 

2. [Accofding to the reti'ibuti^'e principle of die lex talionui, a punishment should 
correspond in degree and kind to the crime or oticnsc committed, as an e\'e for an eve, a 
tooth for a tooth. - J. F. ] 

3. These are the hvo passages to which Tocijuc^'i lie refers: "''Tlie Faithful, fe^vs, 
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S^bcans, and Cliristians who believe in God on the final day; and who have practiced 

virtue, arc exempt ft'om fear and tomicnrs.'" Eut the foLlovvi tig verses anadicmatizc Jc vvi 
and Cliriivtian?. who have tcfjscd to convciT, and the text g!;oes on: "Among Clitlitiani 
yoQ wiW hnd liumanc men u'ho are dc\'oted to the bellciTri, becaiiic they have pricsta 
and religinus men dedicated to liuniilin^ 

'TVhcn they hear the reading of the Koran, you will see them weep with joy to 
ha\'c heard trutli. I^i'd, thirv ci% we be) te%c. Number un among tlie witnesses" 

4- ToctjUL'^ilJe stopped taking; notes on p. 52 ofSavan,' 17S3, 1'ol. 2, which has 4^ 
pages. 

NOTES ON THE VOYAGE TO ALGERIA IN 1S41 

1 . [For the French original of Notes on the Voyage to jMgcria in 1S41, see the 
Gallimani CEuvrei completeiy 5, pt. z : i fi^-ii 9. — J.R ] These notes were recorded for the 

most part in a bouisd notebook, labeled in Edouarti c£e Tocque^ille's writing ; 

Notes on .■Vltrcria by my brother Alexis dc Tcxqoeville, in 1B41 . 
Viseoiuit de TocqueviUe (Edouard), 1B70. 

Sc'cral other notes, written on separate sheets, which can without difficu]t\' be 
integrated iJito the journal, lia^x been added here. Beaumont published onlv these 
isitlatcd Jiotes in an abbrei'iaccd form {0(.^ [^>] ^- 475-1^4) ■ 

2. Toci]uc^'ille liad lett Toulon with his brotlicr Hippolj^e and Gustavc de Beau- 
mont on Monday, 4 M ay 1 iS 41 , at 7 a.m. After a stop at Mihon [ M inorca ] , they arrived 
in Algiers t>n 7 May. [ See Tocquevtlle's letters to his wife, father, and bn>thei Edouard 
{Of." 14J 2[^-22, 417-34} for a complcmentaiT account of the journey. In hii letter of 
May p, Ti>cque'\'i lie wrote tliat the coast in the morning fog reminded him of Nor- 
mandv; when the fog; bunicd oft', "then the real Africa appeared" ( 4 1 S ) . — J.P. ] 

3. Couba is al^ont S hii SE cf j'\Jgicrs. 

4. In English. In the May 9 letter to his wife, T4>ci:fuei.'illt wrotci "Bei-'ond the last 
outposts war and desert begirt. I say desert in the sense of wildemes and not desert" 
(OC14141S1). 

5. Mon.signor Dupuch {iRf>a-iRj:fi), first bishop of Algiers, named in August 
iS?iS, resigned because of his disputes with the Ijv autJiorities iJi December 1845. In 
Algiers, his charities were such that he was pursued by hLs creditors until 1 852, when 
Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte paid his dcbrs. 

6. Tocqucvillc left AJgicrs by sea on 1 5: May with General Bugeaud, Imding on 
16 May at Mosraganem, ^\'hcrc he met General de Lamoriciere jsce n. lo below] 
(whom he had known since October 1^28 through his friend Louis de Kergorlav) . He 
IcftforOranoii thcmorniiigof liMayand (after a short stop at Aracu on ze May) was 
back in Algiers on May 22. (Sec Tocqueville"'s letters to his wile of 14, ift, 17, and 
2.1 Mav 11^41, tn OC 14^ 421-17.) 
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7- There Ls an indecLphcrabk'WQiLi hen:. 

g. Lieutenant Commander d'Ass.ignv'^ who commanded the brig/f Dfs/foti. He had 
succeeded in saving rhc S\i'cdish ship Gotclmfi on 15 Fcbruan' 1S41, in Oran harbor. 
Sh. Cap Falcon ii e ] Ian i.\'est cjt'Mcrs-el-Kehir. 

10, Genera] Christuphc-Louis-Lcon Jiatiiault de Lajtioridcrc (1806—65) had ai'- 
rived in Algiers in iS^o. 

11. Marquis dWi^-en^' dt Montpczat (b. lySB), commander at Oran, March iSj^S- 
Mav 1&42 {Vtnccjines niiliiaJT nchtves}. 

[2. LamotlticrettKik Mascara on joMav 1S41 and left Lieutenant Colonel Gcrv' in 
cliai'ge thcrc^ but although the latter retained control of the fertile Eghris plain, the 
Hadicms submitted only vcr,' pi'o^'isionally in tKc spring ai' i S+z. 

i^. The Douairsand the Smelas [or Znialas], whose leader.. Mustafa-ibn-LsmatI, 
was an enemi,' of Ahd-el-Kadcr, had had to evacuate their tcrritniy to the south of the 
Scbkha in Oran to fake rcliigc near the tity. Lamoiicicrc had tiikcn charge [>f these t\\'o 
tribes of about 7,800 people, who had been struck by famine. The coulouglis were de- 
scendants of Turkish Mildicrs and jMjuerian women and fornitd separate tribes. Those of 
Wadi Zetoun^ ivhidi flowed kom the left bank t)f Wadi Isser southwest £)f Algiers, had 
been dispersed by Abd-el-Kader Marshal Valce, Eugcaud^R predecessoi'.. had brcjught 
back about i ,6do of them and put them in charge of delendiiig the Bou douaou fortress 
inMitidrj. 

1 4. [ See p. S4 below (br Tociquevillc's devek^pment of this ar^ment. — J. F. } 

15. TocqucvilSe may be alluding here to M.-L.-Eoni^'. UrtLs^ a lawTcr who pub- 
lished his Opinion mtUepsrM. Unis^ . . . dcvsnt la Com mission tie tslonimiitm iie FASiftfiie, 
a la seance dti 12 mars 1S4Z { Paris i P. Duponi, n.d , } . 

lit. The ellipsis is in the mi]]usi;:ript. 

] 7- MofLsignor Dupuch and Abd-el-Kader""? lieutenant, Muhamtnad Ben Hatnlan, 
bcvof Mtliana, met at afatm near Boufarikon i9Mav iS+]. Adrien-Loiais Bcrbi-ugger 
(seen. },i l>e]{>wj discusses the preparation and the tntenlew itacK'mN/fjociatiomefitJV 
Jilo?isei/jfit:ifj-lVivqne ii'Al/jer £t Abd el Qader jfoitr Vcchanfie des ^risomiie-fs (Paris' J. De- 
laha.ye, iJil44}. See also Emerit 1954b. 

iS. [Dupudi is indeed a Gascon name, but the terra ^asion also mcani '^'brag' 
gart.'-J.P] 

[9_ Alexin AuE^ustc T^pescheus, born in Ambri^ercs (Mayennc), had come to 
AlgicTsastnspeaor of public instruction tin i September iSj2. Named inspector of the 
academy in 1^48, and subordinated at thit poijit to a rector, he left the colony to 
bctomc JnspcctDT of the atademv in Agen in iJijo^ a position he kept until his retire- 
ment in iSft.?. His ]iotes present hitn as a gentle and affabl-c man, but of modest 
education. .^\a'chi\'es nationaks F a 7C i 1 1 fr and F t 7 a- 1 1 > 6 , 

10. JiTstin Laurence ( !794-[flfi3)^deput)'f()rthe Laiides from e8_^e to iS4S, wasa 
member of the 1S33-34 committee on Algeria and went there to organise thi: justice 
system. He then became director of Athcan affairs in the Ministr)' of the Interior ( Jnly 
iS.:i7),froiniA'hich he resigned iji 1S42. 
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21. ThLi commEsstoii.. created tn rSj^^nd placed under the leadership of Q)lonel 

Eorv' Saint-\'irn:cnt, included naturalist?^ archeologists.^ painters^ etc. TIicm included 
se^xrai Sainr-Simonians, among them 'Tcre" Enfaniin, who had been named as an 
ethnographer. See Emertt £-941. 

2Z. Tt)ct]uci'i!le appears^ to be rctcniiig licrc to die dctrcc t>f iS April i S41 on the 
gra]iting of lands, rather than to tiic law of ^ May 1 841 on expropriation by reason of 
cnitnent ctomaHi. 

25. Ordinance ot'zS FebiLan' KS4i,modifi'ing that of loAugJsi iil.H. 

24. Comic Eugene CI uvot-Dcshtrbiei's, deputy' prcf'i:4:c (■'roni 1830 to iJj^7 {liiially 
at Vendomc ) , was. appointed civil subtJitendant of the pro\'ince of Constantine in 
January' i.S_:?S^ director of the interior in Al^ciia on 31 October 1S3S, dircctoi' of die 
inrerior and puLilic \\'oiks in 384s, and director of tlie interior and of colonization in 
iS4ii_ Recalled to France hecauw: of tlic cltmiJiarion of the functions he exercised in 
September ]S47n he was named retei'^iir partictdier [i.e., tax farmer] in Morlai\. Aicti. 
nat. FSd 249- 

25. Claude Eugene Hcjiiiot ( 1802-74) was named attonic>' gcncraJ of Algiers in 
March 1 S40. Arch. nat. BB6l I and FS025 3 . 

2^. Dr. Louis-Francois. Ti'i'jlltct, chief piivsic tan of tiic civil hoi^pital in ^Mgters and 
author o^McTtufire mr la mccsitiet suv ki ai'snta^cs de la cahfiisatimi d'Alfjer { bi'on: J.-M. 
EaiTct [ I S3 > I ) , and Statistifjue tnediiale de In pnmn££ dlA l^ei\ melee d^hsenmttofis i^ftrtcoles 
(Lyon:L, Boitei, [S44}. 

27. Tiic communal college of AJgicrs had been founded in i S35 with a course of 
study like tliat in the metropole; the course of scudv particiJar to .'Meiers, to whidi 
TocqucvillcLS referring here, had been introduced tn 1B40. 

iS- Probably Louis-Jact|uc.s Bresnier, who, aithough a simple t;'pograph!cal 
worker, attended the courses given at die Clollcge de France by the famoui orieiitaliii 
Silvcstrc dc Sacy (i75B-iS3fi). Bresnier arrived in Algiers in 1836 aiid de^-otcd himself 
for thirt\'-threc vtars to teaching tlic Ai'abtc language. He published educational teits, 
inziuAia'^Anfhohj^ic arshe eUtittmtaire { i'&^L),C0iir^vati^u£etth€0nqiiedelanjpieaT(tb€- 
( iS55j, mni Cijtrstifnmthie ambe 1 1857)- 

29. A blank in the text. Tfier c arc Uui manv Latiii tianslations of the Koran ftir os to 
knott' which one Toct|ucville alludes to here. 

30. Sa\'ar^' 1783. 

31. Adrien-Louis Berbruggcr ( i So e -69), professor of languages, phvstcian, ar- 
dieologist, Fourierist, and a friend of the Saint-Simonianji, arrived in Algeria im&a as 
sccrctarj,' to Marshal Clanzel. He returned for good in iA^y and married an Arab 
woman. Librarian of the Bibliothcque dAlger, he founded the museum, %vas a member 
of the scientific comnisssioji ot i S39, and later became i iispector of historic monuments. 
Tn 1850, he explored southern .\3j;eria and Tunisia' in iS62, Morocco. In 1JS5A, he 
started the R£vu£ afriiame. Sec Robert Dournon, Atttouy du Tojabeaa de h d-tretienfte^ 
doantienti pvitr serrir k I'hKtoirs dt i'AJrique du Nimi [ Letties ii"Adrien Berbmigger a sa 
fillc, iS65-6ft] (j'Ugicrs: Chariot, 194*). 

3 1. The Hadjoutes u'crc a powerful tribe of the area around Miliana; in November 
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1 Si9, their cavalfj' liad massacred the colonists, of die Mitidja . They submitted in June 

^^. The so-called FniTcs dc Fer^ oi' Iron Gates, in Kabvlii, a defile crossed bv rhc 
due d'Orleans, son of King Louis-Philippe and lieir ro tlie Frendi throne, on z& Oao- 
ber i&i^. 

3+ Charles Bjithclcmy Fiihon, born in 1797, was named president of the Algiers 
tribunal in iS?4. 'When Toctjuc^'illc met him, he had just been natned a jud^c in Paris 
(2j April 1S41). 

35. Two lines arc illegible because of a tear in die manuscript. 

36. Tacque^'lile left the next dav, 2.S May, foi' Philippcvlile, which he reached on the 
;oth, iia^'ing stopped oft' at Rougie and Dfidlelii on tiic zp-th. On the jjist, lie kfi: witii a 
convoy that was to reach ■Cx>nstantine in three days. But he had to be sent hack to 
Philippeviilc because of illness, .and as 50011 as lie vva? convalescent^ he returned to 
France prcsumablv reaching Toulon on i [ June. Sec OC 1 4 : 41^-36, letters to hia wife 
ofiSandgoMay and 12, June 1JJI41, 

37- Doubtful transcription . 

3S. The ellipsis is in tlie niaiiuscript. 

39. Nanie left blank. Undouhtedlv the Wadi Sounfunam, 

40. France had occupied Bougie since October i S33. 

41. [Spahis were soldiers intiic native cavalry' corps in the French army in j\I^ciia. 
See Seconci Letter on Al^cri j ( 22. August 1 S37)- n. 4, above, — J.P, ] 

42. The ellipsis is i]i tiic nianuscipt. 

4_^. General Nep'ier ([7SJ3-iS+a} had replaced General Galbois in Febmari' 1S41 
in command of Omstantine province. He had alieady occupied the post before Gal- 
bois''s arrival in iS^il, and wouidcojitinuc in ii untii 1842, 

j\s Tocque^ilJc notes latei; Negrier's prtxeditres were heavily criticized. In the 
Ctiambcr of Deputies, Soult even had to admit the ■^explosion o-f illegalities''^ eonimttted 
in Constantine province. The polemic between Negrier's and Galbois\ partisan.1 can be 
found in anonvnious brochures such as Ceup d'oeiisur ra(iiniHist}'Btw3i Jranmise dans la- 
prBHiinideConstsintins^parunCiinstantmicH (Paris; H.Fouinier, ES4.0. 

44. Djidjclli was taken on 15 Msv i!^59 bv the Salles scjuadron chief, who had 
immediately made it defensible. See A, Retout, Ht^oire de Djidje-ih (Algiers: Jules 
Carboncl, 1927}. 

45. This commander^ \\'ho had lecenriy distinguished himself by successfully coun- 
tering a Kab)'le offensive, was Lieutenant <!x>loncl Philippe Picoukau {b. 179S), a 
member of the expeditionary force that liad taken Algiers in 1830. 

46. Phtlippc\ille \\'as founded in October iJ^iiS, on a site sheltered by the Stora 
harbor, by Marshal Valee, who bouglit the land from the i ndijj;enoi.ts people for 150 
francs. The name Philippcville was given by a decree that appeared NJo^'cmber 17, 
according to tYic Aiomtrttr. Scholars agree on the rapid development of the to\^T5 from 
1 Sj9 to 13421 L.-Ch. Fcrzud.. HisTtiire da viiles dc la province dc Ganstaatine (Algiers: 
A. Jourdan, i S75).. estimates diat it had Soo inhabitants at die beginning of 1839 and 
4,oco by the second trimester of 1S40; this despite fevers rhat severely afflicted the 
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Chilian population and tiic garrison. Sec also E.-V Fcncch, Hiitoitr de FMippei^iik 
(Phblippcvillci Le Prou.?t dcs Agcut, 1X52-53); and LouLs Ecrtrand^ Hi<ttnre dt. Phd- 
tppeinik { Phslippc^nJlc 1 [mprimcric administrative cr coniincrcia.lc mmiernc, 1 903 ) . 

ESSAY ON ALGERIA (OCTOBER 1841) 



i.The date given suggests that the essav, which remained unpublished until T962, 
\\3^ WTitttn attei' Toci:^ucvUlc''s return from his E!i4E tiip to .U^cj];! ^\ith Gustavc dcr 
Beaumont. Ttjcejucviile. who had contracted dvsenten' in vVJueria, returned to Toulon 
onii June (see p. 241 ]i. j!6), whence he made his waygraduallyto Paris, stayingthcrc 
from ii to i9 June; lie finally arri^Td at the c lialeau dc T<^iquc\'i lie on 50 June aiid u'as 
obliged to leniiiin there, in an often precarious state of health, until December. Some 
letters ivrirten during his stay inform u.( of the nature of this "cssav," which appeals to be 
the skcttJi tor a report or a journal artielc. In a letter to hia brtither Edouard of 1 7 Octo- 
ber iS4i,'Tijcquc\'ille wrote: ^'A month ago I had been very ill for some time. Dutlng 
this state of illness, I attempted to put the hjiishtiig touches on .some writings, among 
otliers mv notes on AJucsia" {see (K^. i+i 22+}. Two lettets to Custa^x; de Beaumont 
give further details; *T think as you do, my dear friend, that vou eould not spend the 
remaining nvo months better than in writing about ^\fi'ica, It is a vcr^' great question 
that we alreadv know ejiough about to he able to throw manv ncv^' and true ideas into 
ciiculation. To do so would be vcr)" useful for the countiT; I'en- useful for vou, and, I 
would add, for m^'self, sinee we cannot sepaiatc ourselves on this matucr I eannot 
encourage ^'ou enough to throw yourself j^fjiiuii^v into this work, siiKC you are quite 
flniTunate that your health allows you transpoits of this kind. During the past three 
mo]itli,s, I ha\'e fitt'ullv put M>me Ldea.s about AiacEia oji paper. 1 shall send vou this 
mnnNial when you like. It is feebly and slackly written, like oil ivork doiie in ma.ny stints 
and without aiiv prospect of publication. It lacks exactitude and detail throughout. I 
have no docu ments at hand . Tliev all sta^■ed in Paris. It dcKS not teach much, but such as 
it is, I put it at ^'ciui disposal. Tell me whether vou want me to send it to vou or to b ring 
it on my return. In writing these (cw pages , I felt hampered at eacli moment by the lack 
of real knowledge and sufficient facts. I nearly abandoned thi.? ihankless task many 
times. I hope that you u'ill drarv (■'rom the same subject a book that, first, will give \'ou 
honor; thai will give I'ou great authoriO' i n the matter, and that will scn'c as foundatio n 
and preface to ewmrhlng 1,1'e shall have cjccasion to sav tii session" (letter of 2 i Oaober 
1 S41 ) . "iMy dear friend — Hippolyie, u'ho leaves today f'or Paris, is taking my memorial, 
whidh I would have sent yooj sooner if I had not been unccnain whether I was taking it 
myself. I ask only one thing in sending you this piece, which is that you take the ttouble 
to read it, despite the impatience that mv dete.itablc writing \\ill pro\'okc. . . . These 
ntrtes u'erc written with my pen fiv'iJig, but withoui the least ver^'e and without art. 1 
don't n-^d to tell v^ou that I didn't write a draft, for vou ".^'ill be able to see tbat for 
yourself. I hai,'e just reread this work for the htst time. There are se\'eral ideas in it that 
seem quite good to me, hut almost all are vours or arc known to vou. They arc con- 
nected by plentj^ of useless fiUer'" (letterof I J November iS^i). 
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Bcaitmont iicvtr wrote the projected work, but iastcad onlv a series of anonvmous 

articles in Le Sisds under the titk Etfif de. is qaeitiim dlAfyique [3.6 and 50 November, 5, 7, 
and I [ nciicnibcr jS+2), aiTides that cnjj;aged in a li\'i:lv ptjlemic aijiinsi Bugcaud. 
Bugeaud claimed ttj ha\'e rtcogiitzicd Tocc|ue\-i:llc\ hond in the aaonymoui amcles., 
causing Beaumont to atkiiowledjic aulhorship. 

2.. These lines VAxre WTittcn just after the crLiis of i ii40, and Tot:que\'Elk v\3s liostik 
CoGuEzot'fl p€5]ic\'' of appeasement. 

3. Captain d'A'wignv was captain of the port ofMcrs-cl-Kcbir. 

4. TiHiLiuc^'iiic is referring to ttii: travel noues he took at Mcrs-el-Kcbir { reprinted in 
diis. volume, pp. 37-39). 

J. In iS^o the port of Algiers was of modest dimensions and had a \iilncrablc 
harbor. The engineer Ptiirel had beg;Lin in iS^j! ro rct]itbice the Kheir-cd-din Jert\', 
joining the islet nf la Marine to the coast hv submerging blcKks nf concrete tliat had 
been poui'cd into to m* boxes. In 1839 he began to build the Nortli Jcttv. But in 1S40 
Raft'cncau dc LLsle was sent to inspect the works and de^x'lopcd much more ambitious 
plans to make Algiers into a large military' poit^ whieh seemed ncecssani' to general 
opinion bceau.se of the international crisis. These pr<}fccts, constantiv put off, were the 
subject of many discuBsions^ cspeciallv in the Chamber of Deputies, where a great 
debate am the subject took place again In i S47. Despite these plans, only Poirel's plans, 
some\^■ha[ enlarged, M'ere exceutcd. 

6. ;\bd-e]-Kader's regular forces (S.,ocm foot soldiers, 2,000 ca\'a[rj.', an aitiller\' 
corps with 20 ca]i]i(>n.s), trained bv European deserters, could ncit hold out against the 
Frcndi in open counCT^ but the\' sensed to keep the tribes j n submi.ssion. 

7. See therepoitsby Leon Roches andCiaicin printed in Emerit 19^1, 261-99, on 
Ahd-cl-Kadtr''s position and forces. He had iroublc subjugating Western Alueria: in 
additioji to [he hostility' of the Douairs and Snaelas [ZmalasJ , he had to tight the tribal 
chiefs who formed a tine "nobilit>' of the swtjrd" ( in General Az^n''s words ) , who 
scorned htm as a descendant of marabouts ( such as El Clomari, sheikh of tlie An jads, 
Kaddonr ben Moklifi of the Eordija.. and Sidi Larbi iji the Chelif rcgiojij . He eneoun- 
tcied ad^Tisaries c\'en in his own family. In iS^^ his situation ^i-as criticalj he u^as 
retognized neither by tlic qadi of Aricu, nor by die garrisons of Tlcmcen and iMos- 
taganem, and his ta.\es vveie resisted almost e\"en,'\vhere. The aid and munitions sent iti 
him by General Desmichels allowed him to subdue his principal enemies. 

& . The ideas dei'doped bv Tdcquei.'i lie are veiT much hke those Bugeaud applied i n 
Algeria; but the latter, frotii [ S43 onward, tended toward more direct government. Sec 
Germain 1355, csp, pt. 2, ch. 3, and Sullivan 19S3. 

tj. Bugeaud drew a similar parallel in an article published in tlie Meniteitr ayerieti 
(15 December 1 S43 } ; 



People have revolted against the razzia in Africa but do not object to bombarding 

and stan-'ing a large to\Mi in Europe . WTiat sort o f spectacle does a besieged to-nn 
often present? Bombs and projectiles t)f all sorts f^^in^ through houses, striking 
vi'omcn, children., old people, all the innocent victims of war . . , You should know. 
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you cxcclkjit pliilinthiopists, tiiat the razzea: is a hundred times less cmcL Wc 
siTikc neither women noF children as jTmr bombs do in Europe" we feed and care 

for those whc J'hll into nur hands; we proteti them as a guar-iniee ot' tlicir tribe's 
submissit)]i; but, when the tribe cjpitiiLires, we give back all its pcojile and some- 
times part of its herds. 



lo. Sec 'Ibcc(ue\'i]le\ conversation with Eerbruggcr, recorded in his journals 
(pp.49-5oabo^Tj. 

1 1 - Sic, This is undoubtedly a word nnisundcrstood bv TtKquevlllc. 

1 2. The numbers arc left blanL A letter to his brother Edouard addressed from 
Philippevillc, joMav 1S41, allows us toconiplctc this passage;"Wcha;'Cj3Jiv*fiU(>jfji this 
morniiiiT throQgh the registers of tlic cii'il state that we ivete shoi.vu that last \'ear the 
ci'\'ll population, already 4,000 souls strong, had only 15S deaths, while the 3,000 men of 
the garrison had Soo deaths'' [SccOC 14 for die hill text of the letter. — J. P. ] 

We find similar testimony m a letter written on 28 Januaty 1&41 by Cicneral 
Bcithois: "In just the area from Phiisppeif'illc roHairouch eight leagues awav, wc ha^'c 
had 1 ,000 dcarhs from fc\' cr i n a garrison <jf 4,000 . These deatlis must not be attributed 
to ihc cliiTnarc, ho^\'cvcr, as much as to the exhaiistion these malnourished and iiiily 
oveivi'lieljiiied soldiers are forced tcj suffer. Besides, hcjw are thc\' to recover their health 
in hospitals tlxir are nothing but huts built of planks, wifh plank root's, and with neither 
beds nor mattresses !" 

13. Tot;t]u cvilk had kno\iii General Louis de Lamoricicre, then commander at 
Oran, since October ifiiS, through his friend Louis de Kergorlay. He seems to have 
cotresp<jndcd with Ijmoricicrc beyiniibng 111 1 S37 at the latest. In any case, he met the 
general duiijig his trip to AS^i^rii and had sc\'cral conversations with htm at Mos- 
taganemand Oranon 15 May and ihe da)'s that I'ollowed (see pp. 39—40 atMJve}. 

14. [ On these former makhzcn tribes, who resented the los,s of the pTi^'ilegcs thev 
had cnjoi'cd as tax collectors under the Turks and broke with Abd-el-Kader to seek 
similar arrangements with the Frcjich, see Danziger i9'77, i i4iT. J. — J. P.} 

15. Soon after the concjucst, Bonrmojit had accepted the ser\'iccs of indigenous 
nrwrrccnaries, most of whoin were Kabvles from Djud|ura, from the Zouaf lua tribe : this 
was the origin of the Z{)ua\'es. Oji i October 1S30, Clauzcl formed them into two 
battalions, led by French olficcrs, i nto whose ranks other Europeans began tn be ad mit- 
ted the following vear. ;\lthough diev for a brief time included ca\'alr\', the Zoua^TS 
soon became solely a corps of indigenous infant^l^ whose leadership br£)ught ftime to 
generals such as Duvivicrand Lamorlcicre. An ordinance of 7 December 1^41 organiz- 
ing the Algerian soldiers, however, turned the Zouaves ijito a predominanriy European 
I'ctsimeiit; its three battalions of nine companies included on\\ one recruited from 
among indigenous Algerians. See Jean l>elasalle, '^'Z£>uaves et tiraillenrs a^ericns " Ri> 
vus mtufintiBfiitii d'Histoire militaiye {195^)- 

iii. Under die Second Republic, Tocquc^llle supported General Louis-Eugene 
Cav^iignac's government in the CtJiistituent j\sscmblv and pressed Cavaignac's can- 
didacj' for the presidencv of the Republic. [ Cai,'aignac had made his reputation in 
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Algeria and was appointed go^rraor-gencral there by the republican proi,isional gov- 
crnmejitin February' 1848- Hc^vas soon promoted to minister of war. in \v"hichcapacit\' 
he brutallv supprcsied demonstrations hv Paris workers in rhe Ateliers nationiux tliai 
Jurn:, ■C'avaiisnac was iulxsccjuently granted plenary pou'cri as head o\ tKe executive, a 
post he held until he lost the presidential election to Lonis-Napolcoji Bonaparte in 
E^cccmber. He appointed General Lamoridcre^ another product of ^\lgeria^ as his war 
nninjstrr. See Hcffcrnan 198*1 for a discusfiion ot Cai'aignac's colonization sdicmea. — 

17. The most important dc^'clopmcnta of the gcncral^s AJgcriaii career arc de- 
scribed in E. Keller, Le Gefieral de La Morii^isre: Sa pis miiitaire^ politique ef rsli^ieuse 
(ParisL Dumainc, 1S7+), vol. i. 

iS. [See HcfJ'criian ic>Sc> for a thorough historical account of CDlonization mea- 
sures around this time, including dLscussion of Cavaignat's coltMii^Jtinn schicmcs. — 

19. Bugeaud disagreed,, as Tocqueville's summai'j' of Eu^eaud''s letter to the gover- 
nor { 26 November 1 S4 1 ) shows : '^Belbre anvtliin^ else,, the militan' question mLsi be 
resolved. . , , Colojiizjtion can oniv occur after the war, because the war is necessan' tor 
colonizing. Onlv the nmv can prepare for colonization. . . . Militan^ colonization: tlie 
best lA'av." 

iD. T<>C4^ue\'ille is alliidinc; to a speech that Laurence {on whom sec Notes on t^e 
Voyage to Algeria in iS4],n. 20^ above) gave before the Chamber on 16 July lii^g. 

21. The project of European colonization was, however, proposed again in 1B47 
by Lamoricicre. See Christopbe-Louis-Lcon fuchault de Lamortcicre, Pmfea de toionisa- 
tien pour les pimnnces dX)nm et de CouFtdntine pr^ente'par ks liaitenmit-^etimmx de la 
JlrlarJtierc e-t Eedxim { Paris: Imprinieric royale, i S47) . 

22. [On Islamic propcilj'' law and its rcjlc in the French colonial administrattDn in 
Algeria, sec Schacht 1964, csp. ch. 14, ■"Anglo-Muhaminadon I^w and Droit Musuhnan 
Algcrien,'' aod Ctiristelow 1985. — J.P, ] 

iji. Tlic treat!' ot'Tafna ( ;?o May 3S37), signed h\ Biigeaud and Abd-e] -Kader, 
bounded the territon' occupied by France around Oran with the swamps of Macta, Sig, 
Rio Salado, and die southern bank of the great Scbkha. To tlic south of the Sebkha was 
the ternton,' originallv occupied bv the Douatrs and the Snielas, which they had aban- 
doned to mo^'e closer to Oran_ [See the treati'^s text, \i-ith translatifms of both die 
French and [he Ai'abic versiojis cjf rhe treat\', in Danzlger i q 77 . — J. P. ] 

i4- The coulouglt population of Wadi Zcitoun, i.^-liich flowed into the Isser to the 
cast of AJgicrs, had accepted a caid chosen bv the French administration. In fanuarv 
1 S.?ii , seeking to demonstrate his power east of Wadi Khad ra, M'hlch the French \s 'anted 
to impose as his boundan', Abd-el-Kader atraeked them ^sitli his regulais. Fleeing from 
die jnojntains, the couiauglis succumbed after a desperate defense; the caid najncd bv 
die French was taunted and decapitated. Governor-General Vatee forced Abd-cl-Kadcr 
to retreat, however, and recovered 1,600 sur\1\'cirs, men, women., and children, Three 
hundred men organized in companies occupied the stronghold of Eoudouaou For 
France, 
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25. The "continjous birria" c<jm[HKcd at' a trench and a wati four meters high 
flanked by blockhouses was conceived in Fran>:e_ Three-quarters of it was then built 
fi'om August to December 18+1 hv Geaeral BtrthoLs. Noe onh' \V2& Ets consmiccion 
murderous for the workers ( Bcrthois himselt' had to be relic^'cd by General Charon }, 
but it did ntJl perform the fQiittion expected of ii. BerthoLs^s papers regarding tlits 
enterprise aie housed in the Archives nationales, scr. F80, carton ii3;2. On Genera] 
EerthoLS { 1 7S7- 1 S70 ) , sec Anatolc dc Bcithois, Notkes sur ie colofiel tie Bni^JGis di la 
Rcusidikrc ei le jjenerai baron di Bertijois sofi j\is (Parts: Lahure, il?l74'). General 
Laniortctere Jiad also encireled Oran with a Q'cnch. See Tocqucvtlle's journal^ p. 3^, 
above. 

i6. Among the manv testaments to the unhcalthi ncss of the M itidf a and the soutli 
of the Massif, the most striking^ perliaps, aietho.se collected tJi Gantier i(>iio. See also 
Eussieie 1S55- 

27- As soon as Algiers vvas conquered, a swarm of speculators descended on the 
to\'\'n to buv land in the sun'ounding area, The natiws, comiinced the French would 
hai'c to Ica^T, offered laiidi of all sorts: alongside assignable lands, thcv 50 Id inalienabk 
lands, be^lik lands, and lands that were paitlv or totalh' Jioiiexistent. Lamorictere calcu ■ 
latcd in 1 S47 that the property' sold amounted to more than tM'ki; the area tliat existed. 
The problem of the validity' of these sales, in general eff'ccted before the c^adt,. was ahiiost 
insoluble ; the royal commis&Lon oH i S42-44 was preoccu pied with them tor a long time 
{Arch. nat. Fiio a 129) . The decrees of 1 October e S44, 21 Julv iMS-, ^nd 21 Julv iJi46 
stiove to regulate these diftioilt problems equitaJ^ly. Sec the Rjip^iHT an rot ot 21 Jnlv 
I S4^ in Mcnerville i S77'-S 1,1: 559-61 . 

2S. At the beginning of JS42, following a declaration by Laurence to the ro\"al 
commission on Al^cEla (Arch. nat. FSo 1 129), the seiviccs could onlv SLin'er the town 
of Algiers ( excluding tlie suburbs}, Blida, Cherchel, Philippeville, and Mastaganem. 

29. Abbe J. -M. Landmann, rfic parish priest [ cure] of ODnstantuic, was a disciple 
of the Christian socialist Philippe Buchez (1796-1S65), Under tlie July Monarchy, he 
published various writings on the coloiiizatitm of Altrcrta [Les Feiitiei du Petit Atlas 
I i&^i]\Ai£-meiiri ail rot sur in cotsmiatioii dei'Al/jtTic [1S45 [). On 27 May 1S4&, Ba:"on 
dc Montrcuil proposed to the Constituent Asscmbii' that he he given 300 million franc.'; 
over ten vears to realize his ideas; this proposal was turned over to the Conir^tiss ion oji 
Alji^eria, ivhtcli prefcired ljmortcicre''s profccts_ In 1S47, Landmann created the agij- 
cultural settlement of Medjei-^\jifiar (in the disn'ictofBftrte}, where he took in found- 
lings, but he soon had t4}gii'e uprunninj the settlement (see Baudicour 1856, joy-cj). 
His last WTitings are dedicated to this problein of agricLilturai colonics for French 
orphans. See J.-E. Duroselle, Lts Dshia dtt catholkisme social en France (Paris: Presses 
ui^ i\'ersitaires dc France, 1951). 

30. Bugeaud expounded his ideas on colonization in multiple writings^ speeches, 
and articles, in particular De l^etabiiisement de le^iosi de cohns Mtilitaires dfltu les pissessiofii 
Jmiifnises du Nord dc i'Apiijuc ( lil^SJ and UAlfjerie: Des moycm de cansen^er et d'utiliser 
cette co}iqniie (1B42). For Tocqur\Tllc'& discussion of his ideas, sec pp. 1S7 ft', above. 
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[For the mtMt complete account in English of ELigeaud''s political and nitlitarv activity'', 
SM Sullivan 1983. — J.P. ] 

5 ] . Bupraud was alwai,'iv sensitive to the obtccdon Thar he was planning a coloniza- 
don by bacheUiii. In res|x>iisc, he granted ka^'c to soldiers intending to become colo- 
nists, in order for then to lind wives, \\lien, attire endofrJS+i,hc founded the irrilitars' 
colony of Ain Fouka^ he organized the ftitnoos "'drumhead marriages"^ of soldiers. lA-ith 
orphan girls from Toulon . 

?2. Behind this general condemnation, TocqucviJlc also seems to be targeting 
Saint-Sinioiiian projects such as dc&cribcd in E.-P. Enfiifiti[r''& Colotiimftofi de VA^eHe 
(Paris: E Benund, iiJ43) . Cf. Enierit 19+1 , 1 1 4-20. 

35. Customs law's for .■\ltfcrLa iiad been established b^' the edict of e j November 
iS^^5 (Du^xTgier iB.^5, -199)- Tlits It^Lslation,. more liberal than the preceding laws, 
allowed tlie dutv-t'ivc impiortation into Algeris of mctrH:>politan gioods and f(>reign 
merchandise not produced in .;\iyeria or uscfuJ for agriculture and construction; other 
goods were taxed at 1 5 percent of value; no exit tax was imposed on exports to the 
mctropolc, but thcv faced an entrance tax in France, which the edict of 16 December 
I S43 reduced h\ half. 

34, ToequcviUc returned to this subject In his notes on India; see OC ^^ pt. i : 47 1 - 
71, 5zS. 

35. A blank in the text. A ministerial decree of 1 Seprembcr 1S34 regulated the 
po\\'crs oi the gcn'ernor-general, of the admin istration leaders placed under his older 
and of the administrative council. This was completed hv a decree bv rhe minister of ^var 
ofa August I S56. These two decrees canbefoundinMcnenille 1877-81, i: 20-34; ^'■ 
2S1-PS.. In addition, these underwent modifications as a rcsultofthe publication of the 
decreeof 3 J October sS^iS on Algcria\'i ct\'il administration fDu^nirrgier iJS^S^ f,^^-ifj^). 

36. See Notes on the Voyage to Aigerii in 1841, pp. i7-5Ji aboi,'e. 

37, Actually the decree of 17 October 1833 concerning expropriation on grounds 
of eminent domain (Mener\-t]le 1S77-S1, i: 337). 

3S. On this director of the interior, Comte Eugene Guvot-Desherbicrs, sec Notes 
on the V'ovage to ;VJL],erLa in i%i, n. 24, alxive, and OC 5, pt. 2: 20^ n. 3,, Demontes 
191S paints amore flattering picture of Guvoc-Desherbiers than ToccjueWlle does here. 

39. The go^'ernor-general's decree of 21 April 1^41 granted to ''ti'oops settled in 
permanent camps tbirt\' htctaies ofland suited to prnnduction" {Mencnillc rS77— Si, 
1:307). 

40. A blank in the text. Tocquci,'illc is referring to the ordinance of 2S February' 
1S41 (Duvergier !S4!, 34-101 ). 

41. Marsha] Soult, at that time \\3i minister and president of the Consell dTtit.. 
even though a parttsaji of the occupation of j'MgcrJa, aii'oided declarijig it tor a lony 
time, either so as not to oifejid the partisans of dsandonjiient directly or, rather, to 
accommodate Engla]id. Still, in opening the ies-^iion of tlie Chambers on 27 Decenilier 
I S.41 , tlie king did not hesitate to announce tliat AJiresia was French forei,'er 

42. One should not conclude from Tocqucvillc's words here that Soult had lost 
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intcresr tn the j\lgcrian adrntnlstnarion. Shortl)' after appoint! njr Bugcaud goi.'cn»i'- 
gcQcral, he i^cinstatcd the direct corrcsponLicnte bctivfcn the ministicr and the dtpart- 
mciit hcbitts in Algiers; until his. rcriicnietit he artfullv souglit to sidclitie or tliwart his 
hotlicadcd subordinate. 

43. Ina rcpiJi't dattd ^yjulv 1S3S, Marshal Valcc^ govcnior-gcncral of Algjcria, had 
rccommtnded creating a ipecial mintstrif for ^■Ugi.Tia, or at least attaching Mgerian 
artairs to rhc presidency of the ^i^onstil d'Etar, but on\v under tlic Second Empire wis a 
MinistPi' of Algeria and the Colonies estjblishcd, albeit cphciiierjllv { 3 S5S-60}. 'VMien 
later, under the Third Repu blic, the G aiiriibetta mi nistr\' appoi nted i dcpup' sceretar>- of 
state for the colcmies, a decree of unification {ratt^djemeats) [16 j\uguit iSSj ) placed 
the rarious Algerian bureaux under the authority of the ministers responsible (■'or the 
mctropole. 

44_ On Justin Laurence, see Notes on t^c Voi^age to Algeria in 1 841 , n. 20, above_ 

45. It was only in 1S79 that the first difilian gov-crnor-gcncrai, AJbcrt Grcvy, was 
appointed. 

46. This prohibition was a result of article zfi of the ordinance of 1 October 1S44 
on the right of propcm' in ^Vlgcria ( Du'^'ergier i J^44, 482 ff. } : "No officer oF the armv o r 
navT; no niiiitaiy officiil or employee, and qo salaried civil official, mav, duriiig his 
service in Algeria, acquire real propert\', directly or indirectly by himself or through 
intermediaries, or become a tcjianc or leaseholder of such property' through a lease 
CKi:eeding nine iTars, without obtaining :^pecial authorization from our niinistei' of 
war.'" 

47. Tlic Algerian judicial regime was to be modified shortly afTcr\i,'ard by the 
ordinance of 26 September 1 842 ( Du\'ergier 1 842, s.26- 5 4J , which brought it some- 
what closer to ihe French svstcm widiout M>hlng the problems Toct| uc^'ilk lists here , 

INTERVENTION IN THE DEBATE OVER. THE 
APPROPRIATION OF SPECIAL FU>3DING (1846) 



1 . The vtJtc on the appropriation of special funds proved the occasioji for an 
cxccptionallv im|.?ortiint debate on the j\Jgcria]i problem in the Cliamber of Deputies; 
Dufaure, the reporter for the committee, liad recommended the recasting of the colo- 
nial administratitm, and in the course of the meeting* of S, q, and \o Jui^e, Coreelle, 
Tocqucville. de Traa', Lamartine, and Guizot, then minister of fonLTtgn afJ'airs, delivered 
important speeches. That o f Tf)cquc\n lie, delivered on g June {MomUur umverseJ,. i 712- 
24 ) , was not republished until the 1 365 Gallimard edition. 

2. The day before. General Moline de Saint-Yon, who liad replaced Marshal Souk 
as minister of war on to November iJi]45.. had drawn an oprimistic portrait of pacifica- 
tion, colonizjllon, the administration, and die public work.s that liad been completed. 

3.Tocc|ue%'ille is probably alluding here to the slitting of French prisoners' throats 
by Abd-el-Kader"'s M'imh on i7-iJ3 April, but he seems to ha\'e in mind the ifl4> 
insun'ection, which,, although at £rst it seemed to threaten Algiers itself^ was suppressed 
fairly eisiiy. 
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4. 1 The term ciioimnnerie refers to peasant mo^'cmcnts of rciistancc to the French 
Rjcv^olution that invoK^cd sporadic guerrilla actions- Sec Furct and Ozout' 19S9, ;-JO, 
and Siiihcrland igJSi.— J.P.] 

5. [ Fraiicisiquc dc Corcellc, TocqucWlle's close Mend a:id parliamenran.' ally, with 
whom 'It>ct]ucvilk- had tiavclGd in .'M^cj ii in f S4f . — J.P. ] 

6. In his speech of the pre'i'ious day, Corcelle had denounced the "odious niaxinis 
against the natives" of tlic Algiers newspapers and had cited the following example : 

Here is an issue of a newspaper from the past May 2 , We are directed to an article 
entidedi, "\'niat Arc the Signs That Show That a Human Race Is Destined for 

Deiti^uctioji by a Proiidential Dcc:rce?" 

The author claims thar nature moi,'es constantly towaid new inspirations by 
destroying numcroQi creatures, but that these are healthy inspirations toivard 
more perfect forms of existence, There follows a historical list of all the inferior 
races that, according to the article, have had to disappear before superior racesj 
Mexicans, Caribbean^, redskins \pf-siitx-rosi(ffs\^ ecc. . . . Coming to the /Vabs of 
Alueria and Morocco^ the author takes no account of their ancient civtltiationi he 
declares them to be Jimore or less li ke the redsktn!^, and anno nnees, without further 
hesitadon, their death warrant. Tix extimtmi of this _/fuilty mce^ he says, tf a hsr- 
HiitfiY- His conclusion, in a \^'ord, is thar rrue philanthropists liavc a humantrarian 
mission to destroy the races opptised to progress , 



Research has failed to identify the ne\','spaper in question. 

7. Corcelle had merely underlined the possibility' of attracting j\:'abs to French 
civilrcation and cjf bringing them to participate in colonizjtio]). 

J^. General de la Rue (1795-US72), director of vVlgecla in the ministry of wai' from 
No^xmber 1B45 toMar'ch 1S43, carried out important diplomatic missions, in particu- 
lar to Morocco, and took part, as the king's commiMioner, in most of the debates on 
A] ueria at the end of the July Monarchy. On this subject, he appears to have had cordiial 
relations ivtth Tocquev ijjc. 

9. It was estimated that out of ioo,oqo Europeans, only 7,000 made their living in 
agriculture, and of those 5,000 were niartet gardeners on the outskirts of the towns. 

10. In the course of the debate, this thesis was supported by de Tracv and 
E>csjobcn. 

11. Recalled to j'\Jgiers as soon as he arrived at his estate in the Pcrigord, Bugeaud 
had demanded horses in die postal scr\'icc, in a Iritcr to the prefect of the Dordogne, M , 
de Marctllac ( 6 October i ^45 } . He com plained bitterly i n this letter of his mistreatment 
by the geiiTrnment. The CtfJiseiTittcTtr fk la Doi'di'jpie 's publicatit>n of this letter, possibly 
widiout consulting Bugeaud, provoked protests in tiie Paris press against the "re- 
bellious pasha.'' Sec Guiaoi,^Ifi?rton?j, vol. 7 (Paris, 1S65), 2^2-7. 

12. See Essay on Algeria { [S41 }, n. 43, above. 

1 fi. jVt the previous day^s session, Dcsmousseaux de Givrc had called the project an 
"Algerian re^t>lution" 
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14. Bugcjud thicattncd to resign his CDmmLisian several times in iii44and iil45 in 
oi'dcr tQ give cxposuie in France to his ideas on colonization- The last of these threat!! 
had occurred, ir seems, rhc previous April. See Ciw\20i..Menwirei^ vol. 7 (ParLs, 1S65), 
i53-34- 

FERST REPORT ON ALGERIA (1S47,) 

1 . This report appeared in the Mafiiteim 1 379-J36, as an appendix to the proceed- 
ingB cf24May 3847. It wiis icpriatcd bv Beaumont {OG [B] 9; 423 -S4). 

2. On 27 Fcbruan,' 1S47, the gov^ernmcnt submitted to the Chamber two draft 
bills, one regarding supplemental eredits for jVla^^ria, the other on tlic creation of 
militan' camps tii j'\Jgeria, according to Mai'shal Bugcaud's plans. 

Following a 5.uggestion by Gusta\'e dc Btaitmont, the Chamber decide J to have a 
single conwnittcc examine the tvi'o projects, fearing that otherwise the proposed appro- 
priations, of funds would lead to duplications. The government conscnred, but requested 
two separarc reporrs. The com niiticc included the folloiiViJi^ members : Ouhu re, Morny, 
Aliartt, d'Oraison., de Trac^', dc Corcelle., de Lastevrie, Schneider, Pltciion, Qudtnot, 
Tncc[uc\'L] Ic, Dtsjobcrn, de Eoblavc, de la Guichc, Eechamcil^ dc Chasseloii-Laubat, dc 
BeaLmont, and Abraham Dulxjis; it chose Dufaurc as president and appointed Tocque- 
vtlk repoiter, the majoriri' preCcrring him to Beaumont,, who was also a eandidate for 
reporter. 

[On Bujjeaud'^ own colonization plans, see Bugeaud dc la Piconncric 1S42; Sul- 
livan ipfiij. — J.E] 

3. [Ik)rasummari,'ofthc war that France waged against Abd-el-Kadcr from rSjp 
to 1S47, during whieh France disabled Algerian resistance and rhe European civilian 
population in ;\Jgeria grew from 25,000 to 104,000, see Daniiger 1977, Epilogne. — 

4. Tocque^ille no doubt refers here to the massacre of French prisoners bv Abd-el- 
Kadcr's da^irab^ or mobile ^circle" of follo^^■e^^ [see also Intcrv'cntlon in the Debate 

over the Appropriation of Special Funding (1S4A), n. .?, abo^^]. 

:[ It should be noted that .'Vbd-el- Kader hsjnself deplored the April i S46 masj;acre of 
270 French prisoners by his deputy in Morocco, which took place while Abd-cl-Kader 
himself was campaigning in Algeria, and after Eugeaud had refiiscd a prisoner ex- 
change. See Danziger 1 977, 25 5 . — J. P. ] 

5. [Muhammad b. Abdaliah, kjio^vn as Bu Maza, a iMorcjccan ol'the Tanibiph 
Suf] order, had provoked a revolt in Oraii and Titterj' provinces in April 1S45. The 
French used their most repressive measures against his Colloid 'ers, smoking soo men, 
women, and children to death in a cave (see Daimger ]y77). He surrendered Co 
Marsha] Saint- /\i'naud on i; April 1847 and was sent to France. Sec Saint-Arnaud, 
iS55,a: 15^-47.— J-EJ 

6. "Monsieur de Tocquc\' ille . . . recognized the truth of mam' things, especially the 
governmental power we exercise over the Arabs, which quite a-stonished hiiii ; secondly, 
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die great works of all sorts that the army made" Euj^caud lATOtc General dc la Rue 
(21 January 1S47) at the dmc of Tocque^illc^s second journey to Algeria {Deniontcs 
191S, i4i). 

7. These advances in knorvledge of North Africa were owed lat^ely to the ;\iab 
bureaus, created b'^' the decree of i February' ! S44. Bv this ptiint, there were twcatj'-one 
such bureaux, whose officers endiusiasttcaLy studied various aspects of Arab society and 
civilizaiion under the direction oi'OThlonel Daumas. See Enicrit 19-47; Yacono 1955. 

&. The transcriptions of the debates ot the 1 S+7 CGjnmittee on ;Vli.^tn;i are hoQ^ed 
in ihc Archives iiatioaalcs (C igS, iipp, poo J. Eiat thcv diy not mention tlie opinions 
expressed on tliis question. 

9. Pctit-Dcscrt was the name given to the high steppes of the prov'incc of Tlttcn,', 
bcnATen the Tcllian Atlas and the Ouled Natl . 

I o_ Eugeaud had established a line of outpH:>st.s at the edges of the steppes and of 
the TcU, diua controlling the nonia.ds'' access to wheat. In iJiJitioii^ each vear after 1 S+3, 
columns left these outposts to march south, going as ('ai' as tlie Sahara. The state of the 
strategic outpnsts in tiie middle of liii^/ h described in GmYJ.yi'a Mettujirci^ 7: 5^2. 

i I. T^>tquevilSe had dirext experience lo support this claim: during his jcmmev to 
AlficriLi the prcilous vcar, he had met at Mouzala Pass tvvo Frenchmen who had just 
returned alone on fot>t from Medea to Bltda. Sc\"erat davs later, in the Chehf legton, the 
center of the [ S45 insurrection, he iimilarlv' met tvvo French workers who, alone and 
unarmed^ had walked from Orlcansvillc to Miliana.. a journey tliat took more thaai two 
davs. Sec Eussierc t&s^- 

12. The east of the oid regencv cotLsisted of the province of Constantine, which 
General Bcdcau had mled since October 1S44, aside from a feiv months in 1&45 when 
he WIS fighting Abd-el-Kader in the province of /VJiriers. Bedeau was an active admin- 
istrator and showed himself to be a partisan of cojiciliator\' methods toward the ;Viab 
population. Sec Perkins 19S1. The social structure of eastern Algeria is discussed in 
Emcrit igji, 2.^7-42. 

I ji. In addition to these 94^000 men, there were about 10,000 indigenous troops. 

14. Still, the pcnerration inthe./\Jgerian south had begun, as shoivn by tiie state of 
die occupied outposts cited by Guizot (sec n. 10 above}. Tlius a permanent garrison 
was established at Biskni. 

I j_ In December s 846, negotiations hetH^ecn Eugeaud and the leaders of western 
Kabylta had been broached, in particular with Ben-Salem, Abd-el-Kader^s forme]' lieu- 
tenant., and Ben-Kassem, who came to pav homage to the goi,'crnor at the end of 
February' 1S47. Still, in mid May, when Tucque^ille was draftiijg his report, the govei"- 
nor ivas leading an expedition into Kabylia. See pp. 168-75 below. A detailed histon,' of 
die reports of the military authorities and the Kabyles can be found in Colojiel Robin, 
"■Notices historique surla (Lirande ICabyUe dc liS^Sa 1&5 i^^ R£vu£ ajrieaiiiei 1902, 8905, 
1904. 

16. In 1847, following Abd-cl-Kader's example, an entire hierarchy of incligenous 
leaders had been put in places independent khalifas, bacha^as, and independent a^has, 
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belonging in gciicral to the liEgh Arab arisrocric)', pciibrmcd tlie most important llaEson 
functions with the French miltrarv' authorities; below them, aghas divided into se\rcral 
classcTB tiad vai'ious niilitan' and j-uditial roks; the c[aUts who scn'tit is their subordinates 
were mostly adniitiistiatora and iitdges; and, finaliy, oidjnari^ sheikhs cirricd out decs- 
aioLU at fhc lutal lc\"c]. Ofliccrs of the Ai'ab bureaux iioQctlitltss tntt:r\"ti]cii in relations 
bcti.vccti the leaders and the population, A tcndcna^ tow^ard more direct govcrnmcjiu 
thus (.'merged with inc:rcasin|r force. 

17- Seen. 7 above. 

iS- An attempt by Marshal Clauzcl's government to impose town Moors on the 
tribes near Algiers ascaids tailetl miserably. During the struggle against Abd-c]-Kadcr., 
Eutjeaud sought with little suceess to suppoil rivak ol'' lesser origins against the aghas of 
the great families who had rallied to the enemy, ajid alter the pacification, tlie goi,'enior 
most often retunied power and di^niti' m those oCgi'catfamilv and religious prestige. 

19. In iS+3,at Bugcaiidls request, thcMinistn'ot'thc Marine first placed aship at 
the disposal of' pilgrims to Mecca. As fcr the mosques bjilt by the military authority', 
most of thcni rcpbccd mosques that had been desrroved or coii^'crtcd to hospitals or 
warehouses. Mo-iqucs wctc also built for new tG\\ns such as Sctif and Philippe\'ille.. but 
die indigenous people had eontiibutcd financially to their construction. 

20. The Afimtaire lie lalJf^imi d^Homimr published in 1S52, lists i6 officers and 76 
ca^'alivmen ol'' Algerian oiigin, among whom were + oificers and 72, cai'aliymen given 
the award before Tocquc^'ille's report i.yas published. Taki ng account of those who died 
between i S47 aiid e S52,, the number of indigenous soldiers granrcd this lieeoration 
could not have exceeded 100 in 1S+7. Among those whose names wc have, there arc 
approximately equal numbers ol'' officers, noncommissioned otficers, and e\'cn simple 
soldiers, on the ojie hand, and, on the other, of notables, aghas, caids, ajid sheikhs. 

21. This bias in favor of the indigenous people was sometimes created by the 
ofSccrsof the Arab bureaux, especially Colonel Daunias (cf. Demontcs ipf A, 520-34) . 

22. It seems diatTocquc^Hle^s rcpoitwas originallv even more severe in regard to 
these militaiy favors bestu^vcd on native Algerians, and that he had softened it at the 
request of certain members of the committee (cf the speech by Chasseiojp-Laubat 
during tlic sessioji of 7 June 1 S+7) . 

2^. Marcel Emerit (1954a J located the report bv Bcdeau to which Tocquc\ille 
refers in the Archives du ministcrt' de la Guerre (;Vlgcric no. n^s)- He notes the exis- 
tence in these archives of a contemporaiv report bv Lepeschetui, who had informed 
TfxiquevlJle of these problems at thetijneof hisvtsitto.'Vl^ci'ia in Eft4E. 

24. 5idi cl-Aribi, from a tribe of the lower Chelif and whose fiimily enjoyed a great 
religious reputation in the Oran area, was a loyal ally of the French. Indeed, his uncle 
had been taken prisoner by Abd- el-Kadcr, to whom he refu.sed to submit f, i S._:?4 ) , and 
died in capti^'iR- at Mascara. Named khalifa iji ]S42 byGuiieauii, Sidiel-Aribi inflicted a 
serious defeat on Bou Mazj i n the Dhara in 1 84^. 

25. In November iS.4A, TocqLe\i]lc had visited the house of the badiagha Bou- 
Allem. His traveling companion Bussicrc has left an intciesring description of the site. 
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die houst, and tiie hospitality' that Bugcaud and his gucsti, die deputies ^'iainng ^\lgiCiiJ, 
received there ( Eussicre i S5 ;? ) . 

26. According; to rcHtssici: dc Rcviuud (iSj4, y. 400), j^i'Jibs had huilt 1,241 
houses outside the to\Mis bv i S50, so the results in this res pcct might ha\'e been c reatcj' 
diaii Tucquc^'Llk suggests. 

27. The war of Bnu Maza in 1S44-45. 

2S. Tocqucvillc ippcjrs Im be rcfcirmg to idca.i current at that timc^ anct which 
he discussed aji;ain when lie M'lCJie The Did Regime and f/jf Remhitton: that die baibar- 
ian chief's who seized lands in the Roman Empire were the ancestors of die feudal 
lords. 

2.9. TTio mas Robert M althus ( 1 766- 1 B 54) , economist and author of the Eisav on 
tfje Fnnaplc of Pepidfttton { London, j 79S). taught die histon' of political cconomv at 
Hailcyburi' College fi'om iJ^of until his death, Sir Jami!s Macfciiitoj^h, MP. ( 176J- 
ifi^a), who taught at Hailevburv from iSiS to 1S24, wrote on pliiloaopliv, jurispru- 
dence, and history but is perhaps best kno\i,']i for his Vindkiae Galhaie (1791),! reply to 
Burke's Psfiictioiis on tlje Rnvlittiaa in France, 

i,o. The radical M.r. Charles Duller (180&-4S) wis taken to CJiiada h\ Lord 
DQrliam as chicfofhis .secretariat when DurlTimw'as named governor-general in iSjS. 
DurlianVs famous Rfport on the AJfain of British I^erth Atiteriea (1859) was largelv 
drafted by Euller, who in fact kiie\v ToctiutviJIc. WTien lbi:que\ille ran the journal £f 
Commeire:, Bullei contributed unsigQcd articles on English politics. [For a compariso]! 
of Durham's and Toci^ucville\ '^liberal" views on colon izition^ see Stephanc Dion, 
"Du rham et Tchzmucvillc sur la colonisation iibev^lcrji'wiia! cfCunadiau SniIit£i^ 25 , qo. 
1 (1990): 60-7S.— J.P.I 

j; I. Ti.'^'o departments, ijiterioi and public works, on the one band, and finances, on 
the other, weie created by an ordinance of 51 October iS^S dealing with the civil 
administration of jMgcria (Duver^iei' iS^S, 693-94), but an ordinance of zz April 1S46 
split the first m tvvo, creating a department of public works alongside a depaiTmcnt of 
die interior and colonization { ibid. 1 S4^i, 9^1 } , 

5 2. jVntotne-Phtlippe-Leon Bkuidcl { b. 1 795 J ^vas sent t<j Noith Afrka as director 
of linancc in i S34 and named director general of civil alTairs in Algeria bv Marshal Soult 
in May tS45. Confronted with Bii:gcaL:d'.s deep ho5tilit\" and a coalition of high olTicials 
under his orders seeking to free themseh'cs frnm his control, RInndcl quicklv found 
hiinself in an almost ttnpossibic position., and he had to gt^'e up his post in July i S-^it . See 
Aich. nat. Fflo 1535. 

i i- The powers of die governor-general^ those of the director of civil affai rs, and 
the composition and powers t)f the superior adminutrativc council of /Vlgena and the 
litigation council [i^ojiseii dit ci?/iteftti£iix | liad been set bv the ordinance of 35 April iS^s 
regarding the rei:}ryanizatio]ii of' general adniinistrsiion and of the provinces tnyVlgeria 
(Dui'ergier 1845, 83-9*1). 

34. Because Bugcaud spent less time altogether in Algiers than he did on military 
campaigns or in Paris, where he served as a dcputj' fbi' the Dordogne . 
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35- The transtrEptians of ihc committee's meetings da not oft'cr aay precision on 
this point_ 

^6. This principle was stated in article 1 09 of the constitution of 4 November i S4S : 
"The rerriton'ot'.'Vlu:erL;.i is declared French terrstor)' and wili he ruled bv panicular laws 
uu Cil a special law places it ujsdej' the mk of the present cunititution j^ 

37- In New Zealand, British coloniiation was founded on purdiases of land from 
Maori tribes. In iJ^40, Colonel Wakeficlii (b]otht:r of the famous advoeatc oFcolojiiia- 
tton ) , bought t\vent\' million acre^s on belialf of the Ne^v Zealand C'cjrapanv; which 
were then granted ro (■'ai'mers. This sale was contested bv indigenous tribes, and an 
arbiti'ator was sent, who, after three years of studv, granted the essential justice of the 
Maoris' claims. Manv colonists lost the land they had Lxjuglit. 

NoDethcicss, after having prohibited such sales, in 1844 the British government 
once again authorized land purchases dirccclv from natives. The result was sci'ious 
dispoitca cft'cr laud rights between colonists and Maoris, which led to tivcntv years of 
hostilities between the tribes and British authoi'itics. .See Keidi Sinclai r, A HiJtorv ofNew 
Ze-aiatiif (BaltJnioic: Penguin Books, i959)- 

i&. See DuiTtgier 1S44, 4Jri2-92, for the 1 J^44 ordinance, and ibid. 3846, .;zo-i3, 
{fx tliG 1^46 ordinance. These ordinances were clarified or modihcd byadministi'atti'e 
rulings issued on 1 7 September 1 844, 1 Nov'cmber i S46, and ft March 1 847 ( Menerv'ille 
1S77-S1, ]; 5?i-9?)- 

39. This reform was carried out in the ordinance of iS September 1847 (Du- 
vcrgicr, iii47, 424). 

40. In the course of' rhe discussion, Dufaurc ptiiJited out some ridiculous prohibi- 
tions bv the AJgiers censors, such as the prohibition against talking about the defective 
state of the road* aa a result of thought. 

41. The transcripts oCthe committee^ meetings gii,'e no details on this point. 

42. At that time, according to the Tahlaut ties ctahlissemeiits p-ati\-ais dans Ijilfjeiic, 
rX (TS4A-49), ^cre were ^3,696 French residents of Algena, or 51 percent of the 
Europeans there; and 50,197 fbieigners, or 49 percent (about 29 percent Spanish, 6 
percent Maltese, 6 percent Italiaixs, ;uidJJ percent of other nationalities}. 

4j. The transcripts oC the cofnmittee\ meetings give no details on this point. 

44. See Toccjucvillc's intervention in the debates, p, 12.5 above. 

45. This proclamation bv Bugcaud can be ionnd in. the Aityf litem- univen^ itMay 
1S47, 1 1 89. 

46. A scries of difficnlt campaigns were to follow in Kabviia until 1^57^ when a 
network of rcrads and tlic foundijig of Fort-National at the heaiT of the territorj' assured 
its subjcaion by French forces. 

47- In 1 S45, in paiticulai, the committee on special funding for Africa., whose 
rappifrteur was Magnc, bad taken a similar step; shtirtiy diercafter, Magnc, who was a 
gov'crnment official, received a promotion. 

4&. [The go^Trtiment appears to have considered direct appeals by tetter from 
parliamentarycommitteesa violatitjji of constitutional law. —J. P.] 
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49. [ThiC I'cpott ccmcludes with a dcticlcd examination of paiticuhr allocations, 
omitted hcre_ Scf Of ' j^ pt_ 1^ jifi^-TQ- — J-P] 

SECOND REPORT ON ALGERIA (1S47) 

1 . [The b\ 11^ rejected by tlic committee, appears at the end of this report, on pp. 
I97-s^S.-J.P.] 

2. [Eui'opeMi cmisratton to j'\lj|;eria liad peaked in 1JS46, when aLniost iJ5,ooo 
Eiiropcan colonists arrii'cd; 13,000 of them were fi'om France, while others arri\'e*l 
±Toni Spain, Malta, Italy, and Getmany'. The pace at' emigration slowed in suh-iecjucnt 
vcars, in part because financial crisis in France led to a decrease in capital investment in 
Algeria; see Hcffcrnan i9Sc},?J:io-82. — J.P.] 

^_ Fcrt' the Hit of committee memhera, sec p. 2.^011. 2_ From the composition of the 
commiitec, \vc can deduce that Desjobcrt and dc Trac\' held diis opin ton . 

4. A report to the National Assembly in ifi75 estimated ihac there were i ,500,000 
hectiircs of scare land, 500,000 ol' wasteland, 5,000,000 of firc/j land, aiid 4,500,000 of 
mdk land in the Tell in iS;50 fPouranne 1900, 225}. Aldk lands were ijidlviduil prop- 
ert\'; itrc/j lands \\'ere laiids the indigenous AJgerians helieved the\' could not be dis- 
possessed of as long as the\^ cultivated them and paid taxes. Thus the thernT cff "canton- 
ment," under which tliey were compensated with absolute title to part of these lands, 
would seem rather illuson''. 

5. The first ^'iilages settled vi"ere often deflagrated by malaria. The most striking 
account of their struggle is undouhtcdlv Gjutler 19^0. 

6. [Colonists succumbed to plague, cholera, and ti'phus, among other diseases. In 
the 5 ummcr oC [ S4V, in a parttcu lariv brutal epidemic, over 5,000 inhabitants of [he new 
agricultural colonies, or 65 percent of the population ol' these villages, fell 111 with 
cholera; a diii'd of these died. The administi'atton attributed much of the suffering to 
the colonists' laziness and drujikenness; see Hcffcrnan 19S9, 59S-400. — J.R ] 

7. On the economic crisis in Algiers, interesting indicators are provided bv tlic 
Tabimu ties Etablissemcnis fmniais da}is i'A^mc, IX (1S4A-49), SSfl'., and b^' Lespcs 
1930. The latter author, too, attributes the crisis to tlie speculation abuses that emerged 
after 1 S40, when it seemed that tire total conquest of the country would be ujidcrtaken . 
In iil47, the town ol' Algiers lost 10,000 inhabitants, the pr<wince of Algiers 14,000, 
whereas in the piniiinces of Oran and txinstantine, the number of Euiopeans con- 
tinued CO grt™'. 

fi. An overview of French coltjnization in the Algiers region can be found in Fmnc 
192a. Baudicojr i&^(i alsooffets many interesting insights. 

9. This i^-as the s'i 'Stem used hvthc director of the /Mgicrs interior, Connrt Eugene 
G nyot-Desherbters. 

10. Here Tociquei.'ille undoubcedly alludes to the villages prepared for colonists bv 
militan,' convicts under the di rection of Colonel Marengt)-. 

1 ]. An extended discussion of the experiences of Ain Fouka, Mahelma^ and Beni- 
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Mcrcd can be found in Dcmontcs 1918, 274-3^0. Ain-Fouka is ItKatcd in the Salicl 
betiATcn the sea and Colca, Mahclma on the last crests di the Sahtl near Mazafran, and 
Bcni-Mcrcd in the Miridja plain, a t™' kilomctcir? from Bo-ufartk. 

E 2. The ycjr before, Tsicqucville bad carefully ^'tsltcd tlic colonial viliajj^es in the 
MttLija and the Sahcl, so be is speaking E^'ront dtrcct experience. -Some o t' his impressions 
arcdi&cus^J in anarddc by b.t! trawl companion, thejojrnalist A. Bussicrc {Eusitcrc 
1S53). 

1 5. Tlic center ol'' Saint -Ferdinand in the Sahei bad been dc\'Oted to colonization 
by a go\'em{>r's decriire Df 5 September e S+^ . Colonists were offered a house with an 
area of 60 tt) 6+ squai'c meters, twcK^c licctarea of arable land, of wbich four were cleared 
and trees tt^erc planted. The colonist; could also ret^uest tlie coiistmction of a Ican-it) for 
tbcir livestock, and the^^ were prtimiscd a church at the state's, expense. This work liad 
been performed hv Colonel Mn'cngo's militaiT con^'icts. 

14. Cherajjas, located^ like Saint-FenJinand, in die Saliel, was founded by Comte 
Eugicne Guyot-Desberbiers. 

E5. The reports by LamotEclcrc and Bcdcju [see n. 25 belowj meiitlon three 
village* near Oran { La Senia.. Sidi-Cbamv; and iVli.sscrghin}, three ^'illages near Pbtlip- 
pcii'illc ( Valcc, Damremtjnt, and Saint-j-\jitt)inc}, and the center of El-Anoucli. These 
amounted to littie next to the already dense colonization of the Sahel and tbe Mttidja. 

16. On thii question^ see Hildcbeit Isnard, '^Lcs Eiitreprises de fondation dc 
village* dans le Sahcl d' Alger,'" K€v\tc afrkains i95S.,i.vbicb gti-es a less optimistic acuount 
tlian Tocque^'ille's of free colonization. 

1 7- Alexander 1 founded niilitar)^ colonics in the proi,ince of Mohilev, then Nov- 
gorod, beginning in 1S15. Starting in eSi6 lie generalized this system by founding 
manv colonies in the provinces of Kharkt>v'.. Ekateriiioslai', and Kbcrsttn. At the end of 
his reign, almost a third of his anny \^'as made upofstjldtcr-laborers. The soldiers were 
uniiappy and complained that thc^' had been committed to permanent senicc; the 
peasancs, fbr their part, saw themselves absorbed by militaiT discipline. The system led 
to riots that wcte licrcely repressed. 

[ S. The law of i Horcal year XI [ 2 1 April i JSo ;? | grmiting pioti efterhtmy to vetersa^ 
of tJ}e 20th and 27th mUitart dmsiofis vpiio mil settle timers ■(Duv'crgier 14; ^03-4). Dcercci 
ofzfiprairialyearXI [15 June 1B03] concemm^tijeftn^iifitiofi ami tfi^afitsatiou of veterans 
ca}iipt and cotieei-ain^^ t{fe fonaatsoti of the first camp of the 27tb m ilitaty dmium (Duvergter 
14: ^I'j-^i). I>ecrceof 15 floreal vearXII [5 May 3804] csnarfittiij the pkn of zcrritoi-i 
^mnted to tna rried d?' widowed soldiei's mtb d}Udre}i^ and a^ed hetmin forty and fifty- four 
years (Duvergier 14: 55 1 ) . 

19. This account by Vauban (a direct ancestor of Tocque\T;]l:e^s} is reprinted in 
Vaubsft^sa fdinilie et ses ectHts^ sa oisivites et sa csr^rspsndance (Parts, i^io}, 433-40. 

20. Desjoberl, who was to emphasize in a speech to the Chamber on 7 June die 
bu rden the recruitment would place on the poor, was probably one of these members , 

21. Bugeaud's primitive projects originailv invoh'ed legions of veterans organized 
militarilv aiid working communaily- But he had been led to de\'elop his pro}ccL^ in a 
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morciEidtWdualisti-iiiTction (thus, toobt^iii a better level of production, the soldiers of 
thf Eeni -Mcrcd folony had to be Misassociated" ) . 

2.1. On these three viUnEfcs., sec n. ii abov^e. The preceding aurumn^ Hu^eaiid 
himself had taken several deputies, iiieluding T()cqiiei.']][c, to visit Bcni-Mered. 

2.$. On Bugcaud's orders, a report lauding militarv' colonization at Bcni-Mcrcd 
was issued in i&4S- See Demonlcs. 1918, 545-48. 

24. Chisscloup-Laubat was tht author of this profcct, which was discussed on 14 
April, according to the committee minuter. 

i5. The two projects, p^esclltc^d respectively by the generals commanclirsg these 
two towns, were addressed to Bugeaud and published in a ^vorfc entlded Projsti de 
cohnisatioji pour tes ptmnncss d'Oran et de Constatitine, prxsefite's par inni. its hciitetiaats 
^eitsTimx De La Mifttfihr a Bi-denu (Lamorictcre 1S47J. Bugeaud, w\\o had ordered 
dieir publication, did nnt fatl, with hii usual taste for polemic, to attack them in hi?, verj^ 
crideai obscrvadons, dius making; the public the judge ol'tht: debater. 

Tf3ccjue\"i]lehereoudines what ihe reports presented hy Bugeaud 's lieutenants {La- 
moi'icEcre's had been the work of officers in his entourage, csscntiallv of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel de Martiniprey ) liad in common., but there are just as many notable differences. 

The Oran plan was conccniect to find land tor colonization where ^'illages eould be 
founded at die least expense. The state would eede the tetritory with the site lor the 
village marked bvitak:cB,vvitii a simple Arab path leading to it (no church, school, town 
hall, or police office) . It seems to admit that this territon' ivoiild.. as a general rule, go to 
entctprises that would libcrallv rcpopulate the land with indtgejioni; j'Mgcrians. 

Bcdcau^s plan was far more nuanced. xMthough he excluded colonization by '"'the 
poor" he thought that lar^e landowners and more modest colontsis should be placed 
side by side, and he hoped to introduce the indigenous people ttj the agiieultural 
improvements tliat would be carried oj t. Without absolute!)' excluding the reiniroduc- 
tion of indigenous people, he recommended far greater pxtdcncc with respect to them, 

26. [See, e.g., B.-P. Enfantin, CffijHiUBfiojj ds VAi^eric f Parlsj P. Berrrand, e i43 } tor 
the proposal by Sainr-Simon's self-appointed heir; akso A. dc M ontgras-ier, Pfvjet iie 
Jhities iiepanntietitala ck Algetic applique aux cmfanti trouiv's { 1 S+5 ) . For some discus- 
sions of these projects, sec Enicritip4i and^L'Idce de colonisarion dans les socialisnies 
frangais," IM^e Memrean 24 ( 1967) ; and Rouchdi Fakkar, Reflets di' la sxioUtgie. premofx- 
ktf dam k mand^ ar-abei Idea ptv/jremstei et pratiques iHdttstrielles des Saint-^itasnitas en 
Al^eris er e.n Hgvpte au XIX" sik-ls (Paris: F. Genihner, 1974). — J.F.] 

THE EMAXCIPATION OF SLAVES (La45) 



!. These aiiicles were published bv the journal I^ Steels in the is,sues of 22 and 
iS October, & and n November, and fi and 14 Decemlier ] ^S4,^, The\- were anonymous 
but preceded by the following note: "A man who owes his pure reputation and his higli 
position in letters and politics endrely to conscientious works haa sent us a series ot 

articles on the grave question of the emancipation of slaves, to which we recomjnend 
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the full attention of our readers." Bcauniont reprinted the articles in his edition of the 
<EitvreiC0\i^lk€<: {OC [E] ?■ 2^5-98) _ 

2. [Here T(H:que\1llc is referring to tlic aristocrats who fled France during [he 
Rcvxhiution. — J.P.] 

3. A law of 4 March iSj{i had organized the repression of tlic slave trade (sec 
Duvergicr 1S31, 92-97). Condemned hy the Congress of Vienna, die trade already 
dicorctical Iv had been abolished in France by Napoleon (decree of 29 Mareh iSi 5 J and 
by Louis XVIII (ordinanccof .:|o Julv 18(5). 

4. Tokiejucville appears to refer to the dcercc of 7 September iJil3.o stating that "the 
acts of the civil state of the white population and ttic free population o-f color in the 
colonics ^vill be inscribed in the same registers" { Du^'ergier 1 S30, ig? ). .'\Jso the ofdi- 
nance of 24 Fehruaiy 1S30, "abrogating the colonial decrees that restricted the enjov- 
ment of civil rights bv free persons of color" {Dui'cr^ler iJ^^ i, s i i }- 

J. "What is slavcrv today?" asked the director of the Conseil special of Guade- 
loupe, repeating xvliat according to him liad become a proverb in the colony: "It is a 
state of afKiirs whcic the black \^■orks for his master as httlc as he can, five days a week, 
while the lattet dare not say anything to htm" [Qiiestwns relative; a Vaboiition de Pes- 
ciavi^e^ pt. 2 : Delibifrfitioti du CMiseii spedstl de la Guaddmipe [ 1 S43 ] , i z-B , quoted in 
fEtoglteJ iSl40-4^: 2^ 52}. 

6. Dominique, Grenada, ^aint Lucia, Saint \^ncent, Tbhago, and Mauritius. 

7. "Marti nicjue is onlv eight leagues from St. Lucia, a former French coloni; and 
twelve leagues from Dominitjuc, another colons' of the .same origin . Guadeloupe i.s onlv 
cIcifTn leagues fiom Dominique and eight from .'Vntigua; a good wind, the covei' of 
night, and the smallest boat xc enough fot part or all of a workshop t{> escape . 

"Bourbon [Reunion] is ojily thiit>'-f]ve leagues from Mauritius, a French colonv 
until iSiy. 

"Guv'ana is a continental tcrritorv', at whose borders the blacks of Surinam live in 
complete freedom" { [Broglic] 1840-431 2, 5j), 

ti.Thc same idea was presented in [Eroglie] 1840-45; 2, 50-52. 

9. The exaggeration here is ob\'ious. fn the ten vears that preceded 1 843 , ju-St one 
state was created in the Mississippi region: Arkansas, in 1S56. 

10. In iS43n several east-west raihvay lines — Philade]phia-Fitrsburt;h, Baltimare- 
Ohio, CharlestfMi-Ohio, Savannah-Macnn — iverc completed or ncarlv complizted. In 
just a few years, the)- would siphon off a large p^n of the commercial flow that had once 
used die Mississippi River. T^KiqitLeville, probably reiving on his impressions from [he 
1S32 voyage, seems ncrt to have predicted this. 

11. Pointc-a,-Fitrc. 

12. Fort-dc-France. 

15. After the crisis of 1S40, Guizot, who had become minister of foreign afl'aits., 
pursued a poliev of appeasement and concessions toward England, This policj' was 
violentlv attacked by the liberal opposition as against die national honor. [See Furct 
1992, _^59— 67, for a discussion of Cuizot's policies and his relationship widi tlic opposi- 
tion. -J.?.] 
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14. The royal commission (sec OC introduttton, 10-] ij wi.^ convened from 4 
June 1840 tori March 1^43. Sec fEroglic] 1840-43. 

I S- This rhcsis was suppoiicd in pjiricular hv ihc tiuc tic Fitz.-Jamc? in rht Cham- 
ber of Peers during the debtee tm the sla^'c tiadc q\ ij; July ] 827. \i vai J^'urrhcr dc\"el- 
oped bv Jij|]i\T:t in the Chitiibcr of l^cputtes tin 29 May 1S45, on tlie octasion of the 
Mackau bill (sec, e.g., Cyrtllc Charles Augusie Bissctre^ Du projet Aiatkau tcndniit jj 
violer la lot i^u 24- s it'll iS^f sifj' in re/^ifne le^islsitifdes calsnies [ Paris : P. Duponr^ i S44 ] ) . 

t6. [The foniicr Hutch colcnv o\ Dcmerara— purchased by the British after the 
NapH^leonJiL Wars — bccaniL' pait of BiitLsh C Qtana i ii i Ji j 1 , which waj; renamed Gu wiia 
alter it attained independence in ] 94^. — J.P. | 

17, Maurice d^Ai'gout^ /fliw, Sin^iipour tf Manilte fl^rls: A'^nchon, 1842^, p. 9. 
Cited in {Brofflic] 1^40-4.^: 2.^6fi-rt7. 

iS_ Will turn Wilhcrfbrcc began hin struggle against the slave trade in 17S7, but 
despite ptrtodiL demands in Parliament, the trade was not prohibited until ifio/. DuT' 
ing the iSzos„ with the help of Thomas Buxton, Wilberforce attacked tlic problem of 
slavcn' itself In iJSz;i. he founded the Socld^' for EJi'ccEing the Abolitlo]! of the SIjvc 
Trade, jnore commonly known as the And- S laveri' Soeietv; whose efforts, despiEe Eiont- 
bcnch opposition in Parliament, especially that of Prime Minister Gcor^^jc Canning, 
resulted in die 1S33 act. It was a coaMtiori of CTaiigelicaLs., led bv the Methodisti aiid 
EaptLsti, and libcraLs that led the parliamcntarv leadership 10 take radical action despite 
itself [The motion declared diat "^the state or slaven' is repugnant to the principles or 
tht British coiistituti<m and of the Christian rc]igi£>n" and that it shoiild graduallv be 
abolished **with as much expedition as may be found consistent with a due regard to ihc 
well-being of the panies concerned." .See Robin Furjieaux, WiUiam Wilbetfitrts (Lon- 
don: Hamilton, i p74) ,414- See also Rt>bi n B lackburn, Tlfc Ovntlnvtp of Colanini .Slm'^ 
.ery, ijv^-iS^^ (New Yorki VerM>, 19SSJ - — J.P- J 

19. In December iS^i^ die cmai^cipation of crown .slav'cs led to a slave rc\'olt on 
Jamaica that left die island pillaged. The white militias who reestablished oicter razed 
die temples of dissident sects. 

io. In fact, the nineteen ^vere the Cape of Clood Hope^ Mauritius, in tfie Indian 
Ocean; and sc^^ciitcen colonics in the Western Hemisphere; JamirLica, British Honduras 
[BelizeJ, Trinidad, Tobago, tii'cnada and its dependencies. Saint Vincent, Bai'bados, 
Saint Lucia. Dominica, Saint f?hi'istopln:r, \i tmtserrat, Antigua, Nc\^is and Anguilla, 
Tonola and the Virgin Inlands, the Bahamas, BejmLida, and Briii.sh Guiana. 

2 J . A list of docii]¥ients and wojks on die cjiiiancipatio]! in the British colonies is 
gi\'en in [Bioglic] 1840-45^ 2; xiii— xv. 

2.2. Che%Mlier ipyS. 52, notes that census-taking for a long time seemed "impious" 
to the French population, remiiitUjig them <}f the rc%x}lutlnnar^' and ijnperiaj rccjuisi- 
Cions, and that in s Sl4i , ihe census still provoked ti'oubles iji certain regions. 

aj. Franfois Guizot's rcpoit to King Louis-Philippe on the execution of the law of 
2SjQneiS_^5 (April 1S34J gives school attenda]ice m France, countingonlv boys, as i in 
io inhabitants dnrin^ the winter, and i i]i 40 durijig the summer. Rut thij! proportion 
would have to be raised to take account of gLis' school attendance. Sec also Maurice 
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Gijntaid, L'Ensetfjftcment printnttv fw France at la Rnvlutim-i a la lot Guizot (itS^-iSh) ; des 
petita ecolcs de la monarchif d'atidcti rs/finie aux ecolcs piifiairei: ii£ la monarchic bourijemse, 
Annalcsdt rUnL\'ersicc dt Lvon, jjd .scr., Lcttrts, t'lsc. ^^ (Paris: Belles Lcrtrcs, 1959). 

24. TliG details of these aimuaJ tigurci arc found In [ Broglie ] i S40-45 ; 2, z i . I q 
the (iirst series of years dted bv Tutqueville, 1S34 ia txdudedi iii the second, 1^41 is 
itidudcd. 

ij. In September 1^41^ Lord Mclfcioume''s \V'liig government was replaced by S b 
Robcn Peel's TotT mlnistty. QiLitrar\" tovvhatTiK^^uci'ilSe mdicarcs, howcA'cr^ the Abo- 
lition Act wjj; not passed under MclLx>urne'& admintstratbon. bui uiider that of Lord 
Cliarlcs Grey, in tSii3, when Lord Edward Stinlev, 14th carl of Dcrbv; was colonial 
sccretaiv, an office he suhscqucntlv held again under Peel. 

26. Sec the testimonies in [Bioglie | 1S40-43L 2, 3?-.^.9. 

17. Tni:qne\-illc* here echoes rhc Iht'lv dLsoiitsions tliat were produced during the 
preceding session on the right of visitation and search. A trcatj' proposal tli^ would 
hai'e permitted English ships to board French ships to suppress the tiade ivai violently 
attacked by the liberal opposition and rejected bv the Clumber. [ See I-av^'lor j 959, ch. 
4, "^Thc Right of Search" Cor a thorough discussion of these debates . — J, P. ] 

aS. See Tahlssiix d; popafalittfi , at cuitifrss, de c^trnnierve, dc nartfjatioH etc., ^rniant 
pour rannsc iJI^ tit mite des tahieaux i}iF&£s dans ks notices statistiqitf sur ks calanies Jmn- 
fiiiies ( 1 S4i } . 

29. Cliarlcidc Bjimusii.U Rnf-poft jatt an nomilda Comtnmmi chaise de Vexdiaen de 
ta pmpcsition de AL Pmsysur k sort dts esdaws d/iHS ies cotania frsn^aises { 1S3IS }. Rcmusat 
concluded by dctnanding tliat the necessity' of abolition be proclatmeil, and tliat France 
should prepare for it by developing religious and primarv' instrnction, refoi ming rcg- 
ubttons on niarriagei among slaves, kgalizing slave propcrtv and bu'^'ing out, and by 
creating a senice to oversee the appiicatio]! of the laws. 

30. Achilic- Leon-Victor, ducde Brogtic (1785^1370). 

3 ! . Tocquevi lie wrote to his friend Beaumont on 9 October i S4.? : '^This work has 
forced mctorcadthcducdcEroglle'sreportagat]!, Ttisa mastcryie(;c.Thed!.scuss!onia 
confused, however, which explains whv tlie effect it prtxiuces is not greater. And this 
whole ivTfrk radiates a sincere love of hujnanit^^, that gi'cat and noble passion that the 
philanthropists' childishness has managed to make almost ridicukjusr 

32_ The majoritv had adopted a plan for general and simiiltaneous emancipation, 
while the mi]iorit\- preferred a plan for paiTial and progressive emancipation. The cvvo 
plans are published in an appendix to [ Broglie ] \ 840-43 12,561-75. 

35. Notites stHtisti^tte iur ks tifUfHies fhtfifniiei (1S40) gives the Ibllowing figures for 
cultivated lajid in I'Ai&t Martinique, 37,565 heaarrs; Guadeloupe, 44,ili7 hectares; 
GQvana, i i,fjy3 hectares; Bonrhon [Reunion], 72,9126 hectares. 

34. Ciuadeloupe had been struck by an eatthquake followed by fire at Pointc- 
a-Pitre on & Fcbruarv, which killed 5,000, and by a nc\v tire on 26 August that dcvasEatcd 
Bassc-Terre. See Alfred Martincau and L.-Ph. May, Trots iikles d'lHstoirf antilluiie: A-lar- 
tiiiiqtie ft Gtmdsloitpf, de jflji" h Mcsjsurs (Paris: Sticittc de Thistoire des colonics fran- 
gaises et Dbrairie Lerous, 1 9155 > , 224. 
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3 5. On tlic pi'oblcm of the price of sugar and of matntiintng a balance between 
colonial sugar and indigenous sugar, see E. Boizard and Henri E_ Tardicu^ Histoii'e de la 

ie/HslsiVio}! da siicres (i^^-iii^i) {Paris: Aux bureaux de la Sucrerie indigene etcolontale, 
iSpi). 

36. On 7 May 1^41 (and not in 1840 as Ttx:qucvLUc saj^), the British prime 
minsstcr. Lord Melbourne, propoicd a rtduction of import dutiei on foreign ^u jar. His 
project vvjis rebuffed h\ a coalition ofTorics, protci;tionEst\\vhLg.s^a]id abolitionisti. He 
attempted to icmain in power, but on 4 June a no-contidencc motion intioduced bv Sir 
Robtit Peel \r'on a m jjorin^ and forced htJTi; to rcssg]! , 

37- Toti:Hie\-ilie seems to suggest that the king vi^as hostile to abolition. Earon 
Charles Dupi n, the great defender of siaveiT, ttTotc on tiic same subject with regaid to 
LcjuLS-FhilippcL "His supci'ior spirit docs not allow itself to Ix abused b^' any ^"ain 
Utopia" { letter of 16 December iJ^ ^ 7, in box 1 1 oft of the Aichivcs dc la France d'Ontre- 
Mcr„ cited in an unpublished studv by Louis Bergeron ) . 

3S. At tliG i& June 1843 session's discussion of die naval budget, GuezoL after 
having made assurances that the go\'cmnicnt was committed to resolving die question 
of slaver\f, added, "The expense to which die operation wi [l gii'c rise, a]id that mil come 
to at least 2io or 250 mtllioji ( tkvdanmSiens . . . ) , which will ctjme to at leaat 220 or 250 
million, is also a grave fact that it would be impossible for tfic gov^ernment not to 
zansA^crT Momteuy UHirermtt 1B43, 1594. 

39- [Broglie] 1 840-4,^ : 2,279. 
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ated cfitir noveln' and die coiisititrLibJe effect on Europeaii states tuid cultures 
they were bound to Eiavt. In order to write such eKplsuiaEions [lim^ell,. shortly 
after his return from America, Tocque\ilic began to study Algerian histon' and 
culcure and to read die Korjn. He examined the former Octomau Lidministra- 
tion of AlgeriLi and accouitis of the British conquest of India, in addition to 
dispatching a .steady stream of questions about British colonial polic\' to his 
many well-placed correspondents, such iis (ol\n Stuart Mill/ Indeed. Ibeque- 
viUt plaiincd to write i work on Britisii India, altEiough he abandoned the 
project after he became convinced that his delicate lieakh would prevent Eiim 
from ever making the journey there.^ During his politicaUv most active period, 
from 1837 to 1851, he was to ^sit Algeria t\%1ce and become one of parlia- 
ment'i foremost experts on tlie subject^ writing the essay.s, tirticles, and ex- 
haustive parliamentary' reports included hereJ'^ Tiiis volume brings togedier 
TocqueviSk's most intportant writings on empire^ translated into English for 
tlie first time.-^^ 

.^Idiough TfwquevifL'' never gave his thoughts on empire the SA'stematic 
treiit[Vient that produced Detuocfacy itt America and Tlie Old Rqtimc mid the 
French Rcvohttimi^ [k- left an extensive body of writing.* on the subject of 
Europe's relations withtiie non-European world tliat deserve to be read by aL 
students of Tocqueville, of empire, and of Frencii history' L\nd nineteendi- 
century political thought. Tliese writings^ at once bnsadly reflectivfe and i[n- 
mediately political^ elucidate the more fatuous writings in which TocquevlUt 
remained ai^ observer and historian. Thev place tl^e evolving American and 
French democracies in die global context in which Tocqucvtllc himself lelt 
tlievmust be understood. 

Tocqi.ievi][c followed the French colonization of AlgeriLi from ira earliest 
years. In i a.:? 5, the c%ventv-seven-year-oldTocqac\'Ll]eand his cousin Louis de 
Kcrgorlay (who had participated as an oificer in the iSjo conquest of Algiers) 
began to consider purchasing land in AlgLria and l-tecoming settlers. In 1S41, 
tlie same year that the pR^nch began the total conquest and deliberate coloni- 
zadon of Algeria, Tocqucville made the first of his I^vo visits there (the second 
came in 184/i) . Althougli he had by this time abandoned his plans to setde in 
Algeria., he considered firsthand obsen'^ation crucial for an understanding of 
the colonial project. He remained firmly ct^nunced that colonization of M- 
geria wis essential to France's interests. 

TocqueviMe''s writings on Algtriii arc an invaluable source of information 
about how Frencjt liberal tliinkers treated tl^e political, miltrarv'> ^^d moral 
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ispects of a vasi coionizacion project in its eariy days. Perhaps the euosc percep- 
tive observer of policies and society' of his day, lie sought to grasp what was 
known as the ''Algerian question'^ with iis much attention as he had devoted to 
understanding American dcmocnic\'. He was quick to appreciate the novelt\'' 
of colonial warfare and administratioii, and he devoted careful and sometimeit 
chillingly dispassionate study to questions about the nieaEis of coionizacion: 
how could France bring down tlie cost of its colonial miliEary and make con- 
quest more eilicient? How much violence against die indigenous population 
WHS nccessarj' in order to establish security' for the colonists} Was intermar- 
riage between settler.? and native Algerians possible and desirable? Tlie re- 
markable mi.xture of cruelt>' and sensibility we find in TocqucviJIc's writings on 
empire hiis led one scholar to remark that his colonial policy was "on the one 
hand quite unetliical and on the other rather enlightened."^- Tocquevillc con- 
iistentlv rejected the arguments of critics of die French imperial project who 
claimed it was immoral, ilkgitiEnate, or imprudent^ although he was critical 
of aspects of die Frencfi military regime in AlgL-ria and jd\'ocated certain 
refonns. 

Given his own belief in the signal in^portance of imperialism to the politics 
of his day, we cannot thorouglily understand Tocquevillt''s thought witiiout 
considering his writings on empire. T<x:que\111e spent a considerable portion 
of his most active years engaged in the study and defense of French colonialism, 
and he saw imperial expajision as a kind of sah^ation for the crises of French 
domestic politics in his day, Tocquo'ille's readers have often been shocked at 
die rudilessness of many of his recommendations for imperial conquest. Many 
ha'S'e found it diflicult to reconcile his imperialism with his often as'owedly 
moralist politics acid witEi his liLxTalisn^ — t[iat is to sav, witii his defense of 
individual liberts' and his effons to describe a political regime that would bal- 
ance people's desire for equality' with a respect for lilxrty and die rights of 
humaniti,'. Regarding Tocqueville^s belief tliat the apathy and individualism 
tliat plagued France might be remedied by tlie "great task'' of imperial expati- 
sion, Mchin RicEiter comments^ "The amount of self-delusion in this point of 
view is too obvious to need any elaborate analys is. But its presence in a man of 
Tocqueville's abilities is surely an indication of how deeply rooted was the 
European sense of superiority to die rest of the world."'^ 

Do Tocqueville^s writings on Aigeriii belie the commitment to liberTy' and 
human equalic\'' tfiat we obsen'e in D^noC'&a itiAmSim^ Eichter [las argued 
tliat 'TocqueviUe^s stand on Algeria was inconsistent witli die D^twi-ace. 
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Wfien this issue Ibriztd him co clioose^ lie placed nationalism above liber^issn; 
tlie interests of 'pr ogres.sive' Ciiri.stli^i couiiEries above tlie rights of tl^ose that 
were not"^^ It should be noted, however^ tliat Tocqueville's stitenienis in 
tlie DanocYitiy deploring tlie European serders' violence toward AineriiidLaE:iA 
and slaves never aiiKjuntcd to a critique of expansion and conquest Indeed, 
TocqiiL'\'iili:: considered Aniericn a model for Freneh A{gL'ria_ Tocquevilk' ar- 
gued repeatedlv tliat France'^ power and reputation within Europe would 
relvj increasingly, on its colonial possess ioi^s; a wide range of colon iaJ actioiv-i 
were justified^ he believed^ by this patent need. Tlie imperatives of nineceenth- 
century nation building were deeph>' felt bv theoristj like Tut:que\'L][e and Mill, 
and every one of Tocquevillc''s works attests to Iris fear riiat Frencfi liberc)' was 
fmgile, far more vulnerable thtin the libertv of Anterica or Great Britain. 

Far from contradicting Dcmoaucy in Ameriia, Tocqueville^s writings on 
Algeria may lead ui to read that work in a somewhat ditTcrent light and draw 
our attention to tensions within it. In America, Tocque\'Llli: had noted repeat- 
edly tlic troubled relations among European .iettJers;. slaves, and .Amerindians. 
He poiEited in particular to tEie hypocrisv of tEie Aiglo- Americans, whose 
expansion was^ he believed^ just as violent as the notorious Span is [i conquests, 
but who shrouded this \'iolenee in the language oi righb;, law, and civilization. 
The Americans^ he wrote., had exterminated die indigenous people "witti 
singular felicity, tranquilh; Icgallv; philandiropically, without shedding bkiod, 
and without violating a single great principle of morality in the eyes of tl>e 
world. It is impossible to destroy men with more respect for the laws of 
humaiiitv'"^^ On Chrisnnas Day 1831^ Toeques'illc shared a riverboat down 
the Mississippi with a <!!!Eioctaw tribe beii>g expelled from its lands bv the 
United States go\'er[iment. "The |.XK'>r Indiai^s take dieir old parents in their 
arms; the women load tEieir cEuldren on their backs; the nation finally sets out, 
earning with ic its most precious possessions,^ he wrote that day in a letter to 
his mother. "It abandons for ever the soil on which, for a thousand yeirs 
pertiaps. its fathers have livedo to go establish itself in a wilderness where tlie 
whites will not leave them ten yeai^ in peace. Do you note the reiuJts of a high 
civilizition?^^* Such seniinients have led some projninent thinkers to con- 
clude that T(xque>'ille was a resolute anti-imperialist. Isaiah Berlin, for in- 
stance, has remarked that TtKqucviilc upheld "an opposition to paternalism 
and colonialism^ every tbrm of rule h\ outsiders no matter how benevolent.^' 
Berlin's claiaii diat Tocqucv'ilEe opposed colonialism, apparently an extrapola- 
tion firom pluralist arguments in De-jmtmey in Ammm^ suggesLS, however, 



chat to ignore Tocqueville's iwitmgs on empire is to misiindefstHmd quite 
profoundly the implications oHiis writings on Western dc-mocriiciefl.''' 

For Tocqueville^s writings on European expnnsion in North Aitierica. are 
tinged with tlie same atiibivalence tliat would permeate his writings on M- 
geria. His protests at the cruoliy oi' the American setclcrs iind his laments over 
the CKterini nation of noble cultures were liearrfeh. Still, he could not help 
admiring the energv and perseverance of tlte English settlers in North Amer- 
ica, wfio continued to push forward the frontier of settlement with tiny clear- 
ingji and primid\'e log ciibins^ while preser\'ing a keen interest in tiie events and 
ideas of New York and Europe. T(jcque\'i][e noted, in an early essiiv reproduced 
in this volume, that whereas French settlers in t!ie same territon- had failed to 
plant the roots of civilization, becoming only Isolated, half-sa\age trappers and 
traders, the English were founding vibrant, self-governing towns, as well as 
frontier cities like Cincinnati, wiiose industry' and dynamism struck Tt^que- 
viUe forcefully '^ 

Altliougli he regretted the injuries and indignities tliat indigenous peo- 
ples and slaves had sullered ai the hands of Europeans, Tucque^■][k■ suggested 
as well ttiat Li^rth xAiticriEidiaiis. wliocn he classed among "siivage natioiis,"" and 
slaves were incapable of participating in a democratic order and thus destined 
to remain excluded; expelled from ttie territon', killed oH", degraded beneath 
notice, or shunted into astate of permanent enmity widi Anerican democracy. 
The two groups together represented the extremes of libert\' and sen^itude. 
Tliev tlius figured symmetricallv in the landscape of democracT— or, rather, 
stood outside ttemocrac>' entirely, miirking iLS fixed limits. Both^ in Tocque- 
viile^s ^'icw, had participated in tlieir own exclusion from democratic politics. 
American slaves had had the ittislbrtune to grow accustomed to setN'itude and 
accept it; Amerindians, lying "on the uttermost verge oClilwrty;" could Eiave 
chosen cisilization but disdaiiK-d to do so, and tlieir extreme love of liherci,' 
had facilitated the corruption of tl\eir society'. '' The vices of botli extremes 
tlius demonstrated, by negative example, the qualities needed to sustain de- 
mocracv. Ttxquevilic believed tliat by the tunc he arrived in America, die 
Amerindiaiis were already condemned to extinction. "It is the misfortune of 
Indians " he wrote, "^to be brought into contact with a civilized jx-ople who ate 
also (it must be owned) tlie most grasping nation on the globe," a people 
whose apparent regard for the language of rights, liberty', and internationaJ 
law masked very poorlv tlieir ruthless expaivsiojusm.-^'-' As it was too late to 
improve tlie tribes" fortunes, in his judgment, Tocqueville believed tliat one 
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could only express nostalgia Ibf tht^ir uiKorrupted past ajid larnotit the A^ntri- 
cans"' fiilure to improve die European record in the New World. Tocqueville^s 
account of Amerindians and sla\cs in this work Is^ as i result, a higWy aesthet- 
icizcd one, more cabJeau dian argument. 

If Tocqueville was not alreidy convinced that relations with non-Euro- 
peans would become an ine^hicricahle element of modern democracy, liis eitain- 
initions of empire sivordy after his return S(X>n persuaded Eiin^ ol' this. (;>nlv in 
tlie writings on j-\l^cria ind slavery did Tocqiicville develop die notion., implicit 
in Demoemiy^ diit imperial espiinsion might be more tlian an arbitriin,' fact 
about the modem democratic state. He had seen the frontier as an ei^sential 
element of the American experience and as a breeding-ground for tlie self- 
reliance that characterized AmericLin citizens., and he believed American indus- 
trialization relied on slave labor. LSrill he had declared indigenous peoples and 
blacks tangential to his subjea in Dcmocj-a^ mAjturim, caiJing them "Aitieri- 
can without being democratic"-^ As a result, in iiis writing on America, he 
never direcdv cotifronted the deep entimgleinent of i'\inericaEi democracy' in 
tlie exploitation of i[iose living on its margins. TocqueviKe \^'ould write in 184 1 
mat "Airica has licnceforth entered into the movement of the civilized world 
and will never leave it," in part as justification for the claim that France should 
not abandon its conquest. H is study of Aine rica, and especially j\!geria, were to 
persuade him diat, however asymmetric tlie relationship between Europeans 
and coionized peoples, European Jibe ralism and democracy were stamped., just 
as the colonies were, with the [nark of European imperialism. 

This intert^v'ining of democracy and impertaJism tcx>k on special urgency 
in France in the iSjas. Despite what Tticquevi lie believed to be agenerbJ trend 
in imxlern Europe toward greater freedom and equally, the twin threats of 
anarchy and despotism meant t[iat France was in no way assured a gentle tran- 
sition from die old regime to a stable democratic government. Widi the con- 
quest of Algiers^ men across the political spectrum who earlier had shunned 
imperial conquest — from Fran^^ois Guizot on the right to Louis Blanc on the 
left— developed a new appetite for empire^ believing tliat the weak and di- 
vided French polit\' would find strength in national glon,'.^^ 

Tocqueville himse If came to believe that the instabi! i r\' of French domestic 
politics since the Revolution could not be righted through domestic politics 
alone. France, he belie^'ed, was a nation lurching tov\'ard mtxlern dcttiocracy. 
The countn,''s past was dominated b^' a powerful ccEHtral gin'emntent, which 
tlie S.e\'olutlon^ contrai^' to appearances., Iiad only consolidated. The memor^' 
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of the Eightct-nEh Bmmaift^ iuid tht prospect, which he ancicipated long 
before his parliaintiifarv' colleagues, of anochef revolution and another dic- 
tatorial coup, drove Tocquev'ilk to seek means of consolidiiting die ituiderate 
■se^ubltctin government at !ionie. Witli wetik leaders capable only of pe[tT,' 
quibbling, and a di^'idcd and apathetic pubJi4.\ FraneCj in Tocqucvilie's view, 
required new occasioi^ for virtuous or glorious action. ^-^ Tlie conquest of 
Algt'ri.L, and in the tS-jos tlie debate over the abolition of sLiver}' in the French 
Antilles, pto\ ided precuely such <xcasions. The abolition of slaven,' would be 
a noble,, moral act and would regtiin for France iorne of the luster of her 
humanitarian reputLicion^ which had passed over to Britain when that countn^ 
abolished slavery in its colonies in 1S33. Conquering and settling Algeria 
-Would constitute a national project: it would capture tlie pubJic''s attendon, 
anift' the fractured political scene^ and gain Europe's respect.^* 

THE '"letters on ALGERIA" 

From the beginning of his political life, Tucquesilte placed French eolo- 
nialisni at tlie center of his agenda.-^ During his first effort to wbi a seat in die 
ChajtibcT of Deputies, in 1837, Tocqae\il]e published two "Letters on Al- 
geria," the first product of his several y^-^rs of study of Algeria and of the past 
scvca years of French activity' there .^* "I have no doubt^" he declared, "^diat we 
shall be able to raise on the coast of Africa a great monument to the glor\' of 
our country." Tlie first "Letter" consisted of a summary^ of the available eth- 
nography on die peoples of Algeria and an account of the fonner Ottoman 
goverruTient tfiere. Here Tocc]uevi[le experimented with a tfieorj' of social 
developmcEit tiiat recalled dieories of social stages — savage, barbarian, ch'i- 
lizedj and commercial — popularized in ilie eighteenth centun' by thinkers 
such as Montesquieu^ Adam Smith, and Adam Ferguson. He WTOte of die 
"hall-savage^ coastal Arabs, for instance, noting tliat the contours of their 
society "are not peculiar [o tiiem but belong to the period of civilization at 
which tliev find themselves" Although Tt>cqQevillc occasionaJIv used the no- 
tion of social stages to account for indigenous practices or to justiH'^ Euro- 
pean conquest, neither here nor iii his later worL^ did Tocquevilk develop ei 
thoaiughgoing theor\' of progress, and he remained critical of such theories 
and justifications of enipire \vhen fie encountered them among his English 
acquaintances. 

Tocquesille was fascinated by ttie diffetencK he perceived bettt'een tlie 
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mostly sedt-ncan' Kibyk' tribts (EerLx^rs living in iEk- Atliis nuiuiitains), and 
the more nomadic Arab populdEion. He described the Kabyles, whom he as 
well as later French iidniinistrations were to favor over tlie Arabs,^' aj> !i\'ing in 
an e arly stage dt socieri,-^ in which freedom and equalttv' coexisted with a level of 
social organization. Tlie Kabyles,, he .suggested, were tlie true "natural men" 
whom Rousseiu had soughc among Amerindian tribes. "If Rousi^eau had 
known tiie K.abyle.sr he wrote, 

he wt>uld not have uttered such noiLscnse :lbuut the Caribs and other Indians 
of America: he would hav-e .Hjught his mtHleli; in the Atlas; there he would 
have found men subject to a !>t>n: of social polite and noncthele-sji almost as 
free as the i-solated individual lA'hocnjoj'i his ravage indepemdenee ir the heart 
of the woods; men who are neither rich n[>r poor, neither ser^-ants nor mas- 
ters; who name their oi.vn leaders, and hardiv notice that the\' haive leaders, 
who arc content with thtir state and prcacrvc^ it. 

As for the Arabs, TocqiiL\ll!e was struck by their careful documentation of 
collecti'N'e propcrtv' rigtits and by their well-developed religious Aristocracy of 
n^arabouts. Finally, he criticized the Ottoman regime as "not truly .speaking a 
government but a continuation of conquest, a violent exploitation of die 
conquered by die conquerors " He believed that the Ottoman Janissaries had 
wrongly remained aloof from the population, di.sdaining even their own chil- 
dren by Arab women (the mixed- race populadon known as coutou^lk), and 
that they occupied the eountr\' merely to [e\'y taxes to l>e sent olTto Turkey. 
rather than taldng any interest in governing the indigenous population. 

The second ''Letter" constituted att informed and focused attack on the 
past seven years of French cok>nial policy in Nonh Africa and presented 
TocqueviUe''s vision of colonial society' ( one that would change considerably in 
later years) and the means of adiieving it_ After dieir conquest of Algiers, he 
argued, the French liad behaved with ignorance and arrogance in deporting 
the ibmier Ottoman rulers and destroyiug their records and even their roads. 
Instead of being able to draw on the Turki"" knowledge of the countrv' and its 
inhabitant?, the property system the Ottoman regime had docuntcnted, and 
dbeir well-established taxation scheme, tlie French had ibimd tliemselves 
forced to extort money and goods "from our unhappy subjects by means far 
more Turkish than thase the Turks had e\'er used 7 

Knowing, in addition, nothing of the political organization developiEig 
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aEnoEig the loci! tribes^ the French unwittingly were driving all the tribes into 
the iirnLS of a single ejpible leader, the mirabout einir Abd-cl-Kader, and 
;eilcouraging an Arab "national ursitv^' tEiac would make it impt^isibLe to sub- 
ject die Arabs to French rule. T<H.-ques'LUe belie\'ed that the Arab capaciti,^ for 
self-governance had mcrelv been weakened, rather than destroyed, by cen- 
turie-s of Ottoman rii{e_ Tlie imiiitdiatt result of the French conquest was to 
open a space lor politiea! organization, of which the Arabs, and in particular 
tlieir religious aristocracy, were quick to take advantage. The French^ lie ar- 
gued^ sliould pemut this renewed sell-government but controJ it ajvd put it to 
their own use. 

Finally, not understanding the distinctions between Arabs and Kabvles. 
the French were attempting to conquer the enci re Algerian popul acion through 
a uniform policy of violence, Tlte Kabyle.s were, inTocqueville^s opinion, more 
materiaJistic and less spiritual (or less fanatical) tiian the Arabs. The AtJas 
mountains in which the Kabvles lived were impenetrable tt:) French armies, 
'*^bui the soul of the Kahyles is o|ien to us7' Rather than attempting to rule the 
Kabyles direcdy^ which would be costly and Jutile. the Frenc!i could co-opt 
tlieni eflectively by trading with tliein and niiiking them depesident on Frcncfi 
goods and employment, T('>cque\'ille inaintaijied tliis position on French- 
Kabyle relations throughout his career. 

At tliis early stage in his engagement with Algeria, T-xquclHc believed 
firmly in what he called "amalgamating tlie two races^^' French and Arab^ a 
process that entailed both intermarriage and a gradual progression toward 
common towns ajtd laws for botli groups {the Arabs, if persuaded not to fear 
the French, would, he believed, come to prefer settled life to nomadisn/) . The 
amalgamation would be achieved through religious toleration and legal plu- 
raJism, each coniniunitv living under laws it could respect; tliis nieiuit, abo^^e 
all, tltat t[ie FrencEi w ould have co recognize and tolerate die centralic\J of die 
Koran to Arab civil law. Tlie subject of tlie role played by relig;ious law in Arab 
life had preoccupied Tocqueviile since his reading of the Koran in the ea.rlv 
I S30S; his notei on die Koran, which are included in this volume, ofler a sense 
of his eajly understanding of Islam and its relation to Arab social aiid political 
life. In these early writings on Algeria, we see evidence of the respect for lociil 
diversirv' and the hostiliii' to centralization and unifonnity for which Democ- 
racy inAmmcii is justly famous. '^'We must take care in Algeria to gi\e up this 
taste for unil'ormir;' riiat torments us and to realize that it would he as dan- 
gerous as it is absurd to apply die same laws to difEerent beings" iie wrote in 
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tlie second ''LeiterJ' Tocqiicvillo\s afftmon lor cuitura] plunUi.sm wis llniiced, 
however, and he was convinced tliac such pluralism would he necfssar\' only 
for A transition^ period. Later, die nvo peopies would '"refbtJiid theiiistlves as 
a single whole^'' under kfgeh' European laws. 

Such is Tocqufville^s initial virion of Frtnch Algcri.i: ac firsc, a colony of 
many populations ]i\ing under different law,';, and widi different degrees of 
aucononiv. but iill firmly under French rule. Eventually a single population 
would emerge, living under French laws and French go^'c mors, '\a grear moiiu- 
meiic to the glory of our councrv'^ Two nspecES of Tocquevillel-i enrlv colonial 
writings are most striking: first, his interest in Arab forms ofpolitical organiza- 
tion and sell-gDvernance , iuid second, fi is desire to see the integration ofFrench 
settlers and Algerians through a polic\' of toleration and pluralism. Both would 
largely disappear in his later works as he became convinced that integration was 
impossible and turned increasingly to strategie.s ormiiitan' domination- 

JOURNEY TO ALC.ERIA AND THE *^*ESSAY" OF 184I 

After a year in the Oiainbcr of Deputies ( lie won the seat for Valognes in 
iE3f»), and after a thorough study of government reports on the colony, 
Tocquevilk made [lis first trip to Aigeria in the company ol'liis brother Hippo- 
lyte and Gustave de Eeauinont.-*' Fastinated by die new colonial Aociet)' even 

more than by the Algerians whose societ\' and religion he had L>een studying, 
Tocquevilk interviewed a number of military and colonitvl olTicials and kept a 
revealing journal of his trip, included in this volume. In his journal he noted 
tlie dynamism of the cit^' of Algiers, with its multiethnic population i\nd the 
great burst of building pn^jects that Eiad begun under the French. Although 
charmed by the traditional architecture of the cit^', lie concluded tfiat itsup- 
poned Ehe idea, derived from liis reading, that Muslims lacked a real public 
political life_ 

Tocqueville's earliest letters and dian' entries from the trip emphasized the 
country's exotic appearance. Fot all liis desire to focus his study of the country' 
on bureaucratic records, Tocqueville'^s early impressions recall tl\e more R(i- 
mantic responses to North .\frica of Gusrave Flaubert and Eugene Delacroix. 
"I hope this \t>yage will be useful to us and to the country,^ he wrote in a letter 
to his father. "You coulJfft make a more curious one. Never in my life ha'i'e I 
seen an\Thing more bizarre thac^ the first sight of Algiers. It is a tale out of die 
Tlmusand and One Nights. . . . It's an enclianted country fanned by savages "^* 
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Sev'eral weeks in tht councr\^ however, allowed him to develop a sense of 

famiiiarift' and only increased his desire to possess the country'. TEie diaa'j he 
saw in the streets of Algiers, aitd PhilippeviUe reminded TocqueviJle of die 
American frontier, iuid he hoped the disarray might be evidence of an Ameri- 
can vitality and promise. 'At tlie fir.st sight of PfiilipptviLe" he wrote to his 

brother Edouard, '*I thought I was in America." 

Tw'-o years agi? it was j JtrMrrtcrd biraLli. Ibdav; chi: tirh' alrtadv has fixe tlit>u- 
Sand eiviLon inhabitants. I [cave von to judge of the diMinJcr that actom- 
paniessuch a rapid ci'eatinn. Everything is hap].>cning at once, StrceU ait Laid; 
houses are built; debris of all kinJs lies tA'Trvwhere, And evervrhing has diat 
apptaranct: of ftvtrish activit>' that I have nfjt encountered an^'whtrc since tht 
United States.-""^ 

In America. Tocqueville liad observed the brutalizing effects of colonial 
rule on l>oth the indigenous people and their occupiers. Here, too^ he recog- 
nized Che pervasive violence cliaraetcristie of colonial warfare: tlie French 
would he fighting, not a proicssional arirJVn but rather the entire soeietv. It vvis 
impossible to establish a secure border^ so wars at tlie frontier would continue 
indefinitely. Still., Tocquevilie's 1S41 visit only ser\'ed to convince hiiti tEiat tlie 
imperial goal juscilicd tlte means, and diat tlie French must be prepared to use 
vtedence against ci\'ilians in ways ihat would be unconscionable in Europe — 
to "bum har\'ests., empn' silos, and capture tmarmed men, wonien^ and chil- 
dreUj" as he wrote later tliat year in his "Essay on Algeria," which offers the 
nu'ise brutal judgments of his writings on j\lgeriii. At^other European nation 
would seize j\l^cri.i immediatelv ifFratKe were to pull out. In riie ifjterest of 
France's glorv and teputation in Europe., d^e French must accept the violence 
and expense necessarr'^ to establish a permanent FrencEi presence in Nordi 
Africa. 

TfK:que\i3le contracted. dvsenterN.' in Algeria and had to skip pan of his 
planned journey around the country; he wrote the "Essay on Algeria^ while 
recuperating in France .-^^ Althougfi Tocqueville did not intend the work for 
publication (it ren^ained unpublistied until it>62)., the Essm was his first ex- 
tended effort to produce a colonial policv. and sen ed as a working draft for 
many of his later, more public^ rejections, and for tfiese reasons it is signifi- 
cant.^- Although it was writtetii only lour vears after tlie "Letters on Algeria,'' 
tiie ''Essa\'" reveals a dramatic shift in Tocqueville's position on colonization. 
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He iiad become far inore toncemc-d witfi the role Aljieribi wouid phy in 
securing France's ifitcrn^tionaJ reputation, bind Ifjs inttrested in the contours 

of ilie new society' tor that socien^'s own sakt. Seeing ^-ygerii ibr liimself had 
caused Ttjcquevillc co abandon his earlv hopes for incegraclon of the French 
and Algcritin populations into a single "new tiivilization." Only people who 
have never been ro AlVici, he now wrote, could ei^terfain the "chhnera'^ ol' a 
fusion of the two peoples. TocqneviUe's use of such tcrrns as ignorant., savage, 
and half-civiliztd to describe the indigenous populaEton became far more 
frequent, and his military' recommendations increasingly harsh. His earlier 
respect for Abd-el-Kider as an emeiging "national" leader had essentially 
disappeared: now he saw the marabout as a "Muslim Cromwell," a clever but 
unprincipled man wlio would manipLtlite the religious passions of hii fol- 
lowerSj and adopt European strategies of warfare, to unite his councri,'ineii 
and expel the French. Tocqueville also compared Abd-el-Kader to a medieval 
European king who souglit to consolidate his own power by cru^liitig the feu- 
dal lords: .\rab society was, he suggested^ at the verv stage Europe had passed 
through hundreds of v'cars earlier. Rather than simply trying to crush fiini, the 
Europeans should seek co dissolve Abd-el-Kider's power by bribing [lis allies 
and oilering them real protection if the v deserted. As it was., throughout the 
world the French had repeatetUy abandoned their own indigenous allies and 
proven that French friendship was fatal. "Isn*t it finally tiine^" Ttxqucville 
wrote, "to show, even if only in a tiny comer of the desert, tliat people can 
attach tliemselves with France witliout losing tlteir fortunes or tlieir lives ?^ 
Even so, he now beJiei,'ed that such alliances niusc be temporaty and diat 
Algerians., no matter how aeeoniuKxHadng to their French invaders^ must 
always Lie treated as a separate and subject population. 

After his firsthand investigation of tfic country^ Tucc[Lie\il3e had con- 
cluded that ini]itar\' domination without colonization was a i'utile strategy. As 
tlie Arab population would be unrelentingly hostile to the expropriation of 
land necessary for widespread European settlement, the French would have to 
adopt uncompromising strategies lor defeating die inevitable Arab resistance. 
In addition to halting all trade with indigenous tribes, the strategy' entailed 
pusstffij {violent raids on villages), imprisoning unarmed civiliaiLS, including 
women and children^ ajid destroying any towns the Arabs might try to estab- 
lish. Tliis pt)siEion, TtK;e]ue\ ille believed^ was the moderate one; he rejected 
both the summary execurion of civilian prisoners advocated bv many in the 
militajy, and he scorned as soft and idealistic tliose few FrencJunen who pro- 
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testtd against ms::ias and crop-burning. ''[I] n order for us to colonize to any 
es^ent, we must neces.sarily use not only violent me-asurej;, but visibly iniq 
uitous ones" Ttxque^ ille wrote. "Tlie quarrel is no longer between govern- 
ments, but between races . . , die day a European plow touches the soil." 

As A result of his tour^ Tocqiicville's inteteAts hid shifted decisively iti the 
direition of tlie European scrrlers and their laws and away from relations 
betu'een the French and indigenous jwopies. Having detided tliat coloniz^i- 
tion was the prininry purpose of militan,' domination, ajid tliLit relations with 
Algerians would con-sist largely of violence, Tocqucville set about devising an 
ideal legal and adininistrative structure for the European colonists. Current 
conditions were, he believed, intolerable. Settlers must encounter a "perfect 
iniage of their hoineland"" in AlgeriLi, or they would never stay and the colony 
would fail. With conditions in Algeria as had as they appeared to Tocqueville 
and Ills companions, only the settlers* "ignorance nind misery" in Europe could 
explain their decision to emigrate there. The fundamental rights of modern 
socien— respected in even the most despfitie European countries — were se- 
curity' of persons and properTi-, and tEiese were violated regularly' and wantonly 
by tl^' colonial authorities, European.s could be arrested and sumiiiarilv de- 
ported without any legal guarantees or appeal process, and the autl-fcorities 
could, and often did, seize property' for "public purptises^' witfiout indemnily- 
ing die owners. Tlius, he had discovered, "a man who has left Alg;lcrs to spend 
eight days in Toulon could find his house tLkzed on his return " 

WEiat the colonial gov^ernors failed to understaiid was that Europeans 
would leave die comforts and protections of European soctenes only if they 
had gaoii reason to expect to get rich in AEgeria: property rights were far more 
important to them tEian political participation or frecdon^ of speecEi.-^-'Tuuque- 
ville argued that s|.x-culators with no intention of c ulcivat ing had sn apped up all 
tlie land, boundaries were in dispute evcry'%vhcrc, and it^any plots had been 
sold to several buyers. Forced exprtipriations., disastrous in principle, were 
necessar}^ here to sort out the mess and place propem' on a firm footing; ocEier- 
wisc cultivation would cease and the colony would faiL 

Tocque\'i]le also proposed detailed institutional reforms: Algeria suffered 
from both too little centralization atid too much. Responsibility for Algerian 
ailairs was scattered among a slew of ministries in Paris and Algiers, so that 
nobody was accountable, and at the same time communities in Algeria were 
pre^'ented from taking charge of tlieir own afl'airs bv scores of centralizing, 
bureaucratic regulations/^ Tiie Paris bureaucrats must give up dieir aesthet- 
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policies Co local conditions: as it was^ a towTi had Co apply to the Paris minis 
trie.s for funds to fi:x tl\e dmrch roof. The dangers of contraliziitioti hid preoc- 
cupied Toi:que\'ilk' from die tiitic of his earliest writings on France and Ajner- 
ica. Here, for the first ci mt\ he outlined [i is idc as for a new .^ocietj' in tlie face of 
Fiance'^s tende nc\'^ ta centraliziition. When he applied his historical research to 
Institutional design in his own day^ liowever. the result was a far less radical 
critique of centralizaEioa than his other works would suggest. For despite his 
pleas for greater local autonoiny, for municipal councils aiid settlers' aaive 
participation in goveriunent, on die American model, TocquevJle did not 
want tlie colonists to develop too great a sense of independence: as he would 
write in his first parliainentat^' rtport, "We sliould set out to create not a 
colony properly sj.>eaking hi Algeria, but rather the e.\tension of France itself 
across the Mediterranean'' 

Tiie ''Essav^ is tl\e ntost uticom promising of Tocqueville^s writings on 
Algeria. He wrote it fresh from his tour of die country', and with most of his 
parliainentar\'careerah£adof Eiim, and weshouldn^aditas the blueprint for a 
colonial society by a powerful, prominent, and widely respected CNperE 0[i tht; 
subject. His scorn for the idea of a rapprochement between French and Al- 
gerians, as well as his new disdain for critics of empire who had never visited 
tlie country' (such as the leftist deputy .^i-Eicyc^e Desjobert) give his writings of 
tliis period a haughty and even cruel edge. Indeed, as his friends Beaumont 
and Nassau Senior reported after his death, Toccjue\ille believed that tEie small 
group of anti-imperiaJist leltists in die Cliainber of Deputies, such as Des- 
jobert. were wrong ^^■>n evervthing to do with jAigeria," and he s'oted against 
tliem ever}' time.'''' Over the course of tfie next decade, although IVicqaeviUe 
remained a staunch and prominent suppt>rcer of tl\c Frencli colony in Algeria, 
tlie ambivalence about colonial violence that he had democistrated in his ear- 
lier writings about America would creep back into his thoughts on North 
Africa. The "Essay" itsell', however^ shows little evidetice of such uneasiness 
or self-doubt. 

PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS 

After his second trip to Algeria in 1S46, Tocque^il[e was appointed to 
draft two reports by a pi\rliamcnrar\' commission convened for the purpose 

of e.\iinining military' requests for additional funds for their operations in 
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Algieria, and tor evalaatifig tht niilicar\^ colonies proposed by Goneral Bu- 
geaud/^* Tin? drst report, whose osietisibJe concern was whetfier the fast- 
grovv'iiig militarv' force in Algeriii could be reduced, ringed far more broadh' 
to discuss the securicv' of French possession of the colony, relations between 
Ejance a/id tlic indigenous Algerians, and what TtH;ijjLit\ ilk- saw as the adinin- 
istration''s misgovernmenr oi" French serElers_ The second report considered 
and rejected a plan lor milican' colonization, wliich had been one of General 
Bugcaud''s pcE projects and was proposed by the subsequent administration/^ 
It was more narrowly focused than the first report, but in treating variou;; 
means of settling tiie new countn', Tocquevillc found a way to address tlie 
que-stion of die foundation of new societies that had occupied him Irom tlie 
time of his visit to America . Wl'iile he necessarily included a great many cechni- 
cal details absent from Eiis earlier i,^'rirings^ Tocc[Lit\'ilk- took a broad and rela- 
tively philosophical view of iiis mandate as commission reporter. AJdtough 
the reports are more assured and imperious in tone than Toci^uevilic's often 
troubled tuid itmhivalent private letters, tiae positiOEis he advocated in the 
report accord with his other statements on empire^ and it is rcasonuble to read 
the report as presenti!igTocc[ueWlie'* o%vn views. 

The reports i\rgued diac, thanJcs to General Eugeaud, coJoniiil war had be- 
come a science. Knowledge, power^ and peace had been mutually reiEiforcing. 
Domination of the tribes and establishment of a tenuous peace had allowed 
the French to studv them., for 'Vou can studv barbarous people only with arm;; 
in haj^dj" Algerian sociecv had become transparent— '"indigenous society no 
longer wears a veil torus"— and domination simpler. Tlie report's many refer- 
ences to tEie importance of kEiowledge for doiniEiacicjn suggest that Tocque- 
viUe and liLs colleagues viewed investigations in Al<;crLa such lis his own as 
instrumental to French rule there. Thanks to reseatcii into the Arabs^ and 
Kabyles' history and social institutiotts, the coiujuerors could now determine 
the "true and natural limits of our domination" and tians devote resources to 
achievable ends. 

In contrast to Tocqueville^s earlier writings,, wliich actively ad\ocated 
conquest in the face of official indecision and general indiffi?rence, these re- 
ports spoke of the conquest and seitlenient of Algeria as a fait accompli. The 
task now was to rule secureSv witEujut having to continue the dramatic troop 
e.scalations of the p::LSt decade , to deve lop a proper legd system for the existing 
Euroi>ean population and to promote its growth, and to govern die Arabs, 
now seen as a society' apart, with strict justice, encourag;ing tJiem to adopt cer- 
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tain asptcEs of Western civiliztition while keeping then^ in their place. TtKqiie- 
viSIe pre^en-ed n hopt that European rule over the indigenous Algerians would 
become regularized, sustained ilirougli custom and a recognition of French 
amhoritv^ radicr than remaining "acce pted onlv as the work of victory' nnd the 
daily product of force " 

Afi the two reports illustrate, by i S47, Tocquevilk^ had been chastened by 
the wanton violence of the French army and lud concluded that the govern- 
ment in Algeria was disorderly and c\'ranniciiL As a rcsuJt of his 1846 crip to 
Algerii (when he managed to escape from his Potenildn-scyde tour and meet 
some of the indigenous leaders), Tocquesille cune to see that the ver,' nieani 
he had countenanced five years before had sown disaster among the native 
population and produced a societ\' of settlers more violent and oppressive 
than the annv itsellV^^ Indigenous farmers had been dispossessed of their land 
and then hired by lazy settlers at paltry wages to do the same work tJicv had 
once doEie as SEnall landowners. Muslim societ\., although ^'tiackward and 
imperfect" had becEi far from uncivilized; the French had made it barbaric. A5 
Tocqueville's direcE invoiven^ent in the Algerian question drew m a close in tlie 
late 1^405, then, he seems co have beconie more sensitive to tht- moral prob- 
lems of empire, without relinquishing any of his earlier faitli that a French 
colony could and should be maintained in ^^Igeria. In 1 letter of to October 
I S46, he wrote, "How can we manage to create in AlHca a French population 
with our laws^ our mores^ our civilization, while still prescribing vis-a-vis the 
indigenous people al! t!ie regard tliat justice, !iumanit\'. our interest well un- 
derstotxl, and., as you have said, our honor strictly oblige us to preserve? The 
question has these c\vo sides. One cannot usefully in^agine the first without 
seeing the second."'^ 

Tocque^'ille argued that France could attempt to promote such accep- 
tance of her rule by respecting die Algerians^ laws and customs and dcmon- 
stratiiig tfie extent to which their interests matched French interests, alil\ough 
he did not elaborate much in tliese later reports on tl>e median isms of rule that 
would replace violence. At the same time, Tocqueville believed that the AI- 
gerian.s"' nomadism — what he tenned tl\elr mohiiily — incM'it that French rule 
must be a^rcssive and harsh. (He was careful not to claim, as his friend J. lS. 
Mil! was arguing for India, that despotism was necessary' because of the indig- 
enous peoples"" barbarous customs or back^.^'^ardness.) In order to govern, tlie 
French had not only tt> seize the administrati\'c apparatus from t[ie Ottomans 
but also to "subjugate the population." Tocqucvillc had questioned iiis British 
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correspotidcnts about BritiiiiEi niesns of governing the popalitioiw t>l' IndiLi, 
New Zealand, tuiii the African Cape. He learned from tlieir method of indirect 
govemante through indigci>OLis notaWes, and advocated tlie same for AJ- 
geria.** The "art of die conqueror" required concrolllng the natives' disposi- 
tion toward their Europeaji governors: Totqutiilic believed d\at until the 
French Jiad established .'tome mora! aurhoriti,' among the population^ tEiey 
couid ruJe only by co-opting iiidigenouj; leaders and governing through theiti. 
France niuMC neither "forget its poaitiun as conqueror" nor '\illow our MiLslim 
subjects exaggerated ideas of their own inaportance" He held that Muslim;; 
were not fellow citizens or equals; moreover, it was fust to treat thejn is 
inferiors, since diat was vviiat they expected from French domination. StilK 
while it would be wrong to leave the best land for die Arabs, the Frencii must 
be scrupulous about indeoini lying indigenous property' holders for tiie prop- 
ercy they took. 

In his early studie.s of Algerian societ\; Toequeville had found inuch sup- 
port for Eiis belief in the importance of religion ro social order, and he now 
criticized the French administration i'br having made [ia\'oc, not just of prop- 
erty- riglits, but more desLructis'elv of indigenous legal and religious institu- 
tions and education. Tliie French [lad e ncountered a societ\' diat had been poor 
aud nomadic, but also well oaiered^ with extensive networks of religious 
schools and charities; diey had demolislied diese, leaving "Muslim socieU' 
much more miserable, more disordered, more ignorant, and more barbarous 
tlian it had been before knowing us." Fanaticism would always find leaders; to 
suppress the religious schools ajid charitable foundations in the name of en- 
ligEitening or abolishing Islam would onlv be co cede power to impostors and 
dcniagt'jgues. In itie interest of stabiliiv, the French should resurrect Algerians 
once flourishing educational network, from the printar^' schools through 
Koranic legal training.'' ■" In sum, die French owed die Arabs good government 
and '^exact, but rigorous, justice." Plans for tlae assimilation of Arabs, such as 
Tocquevilk earlier had supported, and efTorts to traE^splasit "European ci\'lii- 
zation" to Norcli Africa, were, he now believed, futile and misguided. At best 
tlae French could hope to weaken indigenous hostility to French rule and win 
the ptjpulation's support not dtrough ideas or integration but by demonstrat- 
ing their common interests dirough efTective imperial governance. 

Having disniis,?ed the hope for an assimilation of Algerians and French- 
men, the reports proposed a \'ision of a separate European society' in Algeria, 
again drawing frequently on Tocqueville's knowledge of the British experi- 
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ence. The French should protbssioriilizc colonitil adEiiini.sEracion by estiblish- 
tng £1 school like die Eiit India Compiiny's college tit Haileyburv',^^ Tiiey 
sliould make propercH' sales simple and qu ie k to encourage seLtlenien r, as Lord 
DiirhanVs famous report al>out Canada had instnicced. As it was, die sale or 
rental of the smtillest pJot had to be approved by tlie minister of war: at tliac 
rate, die new soeiely was bound to be stillhorti. Centralizntion in Paris and aii 
insistenee on the letter of the bureaucratic law had led to a breakdown ol'tlie 
rule of la%v. Denied liberq', dte coloniaJ authorities took license, surreptitiously 
and irregularly. 

Moments of caution in the re ports indicate a retreat Irom die liarshness of 
Tocqueviile''s 1941 "Essay on Algeria" The intervening yearii had been those of 
Bijgeaud"'s governor-generalship in .\lgeria: an era that TocquevtUe had come 
to see as characteris'^d by increasing niilitar}' arrogance and intrai^sigence, of 
growing hostility' between soldiers and civilian settlers, and of the brutal ms- 
ziiisihAX. had terrorized the Arab population without subduing them. Tocque 
ville, along witl\ many in Paris, had bv this point turned against Eugeaud and 
his tactics: 

And if on tht tejntrari' — without saying io^ for these things arc often dune 
but never admitted — \\e act in a manner that ihmvs that in our eyes the old 
inhabitants of Algeria atrc but an ohatacJc to be trashed ur trampled under 
foot^ if wf HurroLind their popuEatiOn.'^, m>t ft>r lifting them in tmr arm,?: 
toward vveli-being and enlightenment but to destroy and sufftjcate them,, the 
question of Lfe or death wiL pose itself between the pa'o races. j\lgeria will 
bfCome, sooner or tater, a cttK^eti field, a walled arena, \vhci-e the t\vo people* 
will have to fight without mcra-; and where one of the two must die. God 
save us, gentlemen, from sueh a destinvf I-ct us nt>t„ in the middle of the 
nineteenth eentup,', begin the histoiy of die et>n(|uestof±\nierita over again. 

Tiie humanit\' of this passage siiould not be exaggerated, for it was inspired 
largely by the new ccjtiHdencc chat Tocqueville expressed at the beginning of 
the first report, wlien he asserted tiiat Frinee"'s "domination" over Algeria had 
never been more secure. Pediaps, as MeKin Richter iias suggested, Tocque- 
ville presen eei many of die earlier ess=\y's idea.s but chose to soften its harsh 
tone when he wrote for public consumption.""^ Still., in both reports^ the last 
extended treatmenE Tttcque^ille would give to Ehe question of empire, we 
glimpse as well his increasing disillusionment widi die colonial experiment. 
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Tilt- next tew \tars, the last of his ix>!iticil career ( 1 848-5 1 ) , w^oulti be ali'[U>s[ 
whoUv occupied widi France^s domestic crisis.^^ Tocque^iile would devote his 
final deeade, as a private citizen, to the studv of French htstor\v in his lifelong 
etlbrt to craft a historical vision and a political order for France tliat could Ix^ar 
tht weight of modern democracy. 

SLAVERY IN THE ERENCH EMPIRE 

Tocquevillc de\'oced considerable enei^v in md out of parliament to tlie 
que.'Vtion of the alx>lition of slaver\' in Fnuice's colonies.*'' In 183?^ Tocqtie- 

ville, along with other prominent liberLiis, joined die Societe frant^aise pour 
l'al>oli[ion de Tesclavage (French society for tlie aloJitioti of slavery^) , a moder- 
ate abolitionist society-' founded die previous year by the due de Broglie,'^ In 
I S35»^ just montlis after his election to the Chamber of Deputies, Toequcsille 
Wis appointed rapporteur for a committee to study the question of emancipa 
don. The Chamber shelved the bill proposed in his report and con\'ened 
another pariiamcntarv commission, led by Broglie. also a moderate abolition- 
ist, to study the question. Tocquevillc's report for the coinmittee prc.»jx>scd 
tliat tiie Chajnber should fix a date for the simultaneous emancipation of aL 
slaves^ after which the freedmen would serv^e as apprentices under the guard- 
ianship of the state; diat it should determine the indcnmit\' to be paid slave- 
holders, for which the state would be reimbursed through deductions from 
tlie freed slaves^ wages; and that the state should con[inue to regulate labor 
and oversee die "education and moral izatiosi" of the freed slaves.'''' 

In I S45, Tocqueville took his case for abolition to the public in a series of 
essays for the iourtisl Le Sikk, included in this volume {iilt[iough thev were 
'i^ublished anonvmouslv. tlie articles" authorship was vv'ldelv known). Hie 
Broglic commission, to which Tocqueville had also been appointed, had just 
published its report on the abolition of sla\^rj'. The majority' of the Eroglie 
commission had recommended ^ ten-year preparatory' period before complete 
emancipation, during which tlie slaves would receive education and training 
to prepare thejn for freedom, Altliough, as Andre Jardin and J, -I, Chevalliet 
note,"** Tocqueville had failed to persuade die commission to recommend 
immediate emancipation followed by state supervision of the freed slaves^ he 
commended tlie report in his Lirticles and praised its autl^or's "true love of 
humanitv'" In contrast to stiiuncher abolitionists, Tocque\'Ll]e and Broglie 
agreed tliai the state owed the masters indemnification. 
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In the Sikte anicles, Tocquc^'ille argues that, for tlie sake of France's 
interest? and hoEior^ tht Chamber muse immediately develop a plan for aholi 
tion. FfEince must abolish siaver\' (and indemnifr the slave owners) if she 
wished to keep iier Cariblx-aii possessions and her reputation as tiie world's 
defender of human equalit)'. Tocqueville^s interest in abolition was tied elasely 
to his ardent desire to presfr\'e and strengthen the French colonies: he be- 
lieved that Iiision' was marehing toward alwlition and that Frcijcli resistance 
to abolition would only result in a loss of d\c eolonics. He had noted repeac- 
edJv in the Clumber [hat it was no longer a question of wfiecher to abolish 
sJaven,\ bur only of when. Britain, iia^'ing banned che slave trade in i So8, had 
emancipated slashes in nill British colonies in 1S33. T(xqLie\'ilk- believed that 
BfitaiEi's csatnple had proven die economic wisdom of abolition, and, more 
important, that France must not leave it to Britain to be the primarv' represen- 
tative of what he called Fvatch principles (tlie principles of the Revolution) in 
tlie world. In addiciofi, he feared chat regiments of freed slaves from the British 
colonies, some of which were only a few dozen miles from French islands, 
would storm the French colonies to Iree d\eir slaves. 

Tiie SiMe artiek-s display tiie wide range of tiinLircs in which Tocqucvilk 
was capable of writing about contemporary' n:ioral and political issues, Tliey 
progress from rhe rigivteous tone of the lirst article, a general consideration of 
tlie grandeur of die current drive to emancipate slaves in the French colonies, 
to tlie flinty pragmatism of the last two articles, which consider the means by 
which Eo emancipate slaves without destroying colonial economies,^^ Tocque- 
\ i!le's national pride and liberal sentiment combined to produce an unequivo- 
cal celebration of emancipation: justice, interest^ and the national character— 
and e\'eii competition with Brititin — together showed emancipation to be the 
only possible route for France. TEie mediocrity' iuid pettiness of Frencli policies 
under the July Monarchy meant that there were few possibilities for great 
action' like colonial expansion, abolition of slaver}' was one. Only the selfish, 
thougli self-defeating, shortsightedness of die colonists prevented emancipa- 
tion: "it is the stiittfs quo that will lose die colonies; ever>' impartial obser\'er 
recogt^izes di is without trouble. And i f the re is a means for France to maintain 
die colonies, only die abolition of slavery' can provide it" 

British emancipation, in Tocqueville-s view, vindicated his belief in the 
equalitv' of races, while demonstrating the dangers of a total, unregulated 
emancipation. Freed slaves had proven tliemseh^es to be interested in educa- 
tion and material improvement. Allowed to buy land, diey liad promptiy 
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bougtic whic cEity could and azx. up smill f Linns, dtpiecing the bLwr force aad 
cau.sing wages to sicvTocket, h<? iirg;ued.^** Tocquevilk- claimed tliit the only 
remedy lor whic he saw as an intolerable eonsequence of einaneipation was to 
prohibit freed slave.? from buying land; such a measure would suppress wages 
aiid save tlu colonial economy. Immediate emancipition had also raised 
slaves' expeccations for tlieir political siatus and for material well-being; a 
better course would be slowly &> imprt)V-e slaves' living conditions and only 
later to emancipate Lhcm, remaining a step alieadofthcit expeaations in order 
to forestall rebellion. In the event, some minor measures were taken to allevi- 
ate^ the slaves' suffering (in rS43> the w[iipping ol" female slaves was banned), 
but the adniinistrarton never acted on Tocquesille and Eroglie's proposals. By 
184S, gradual emancipation had become impossible. Word of the Februaiy 
revolution \i\ Paris spread quieklv to the colonies, and UEirest among the slaves 
so worried the planters cEiaE the municipal councils of Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique decided to enact immediate en^ancipation themselves, rather tliaii wait 
for a decree from Paris. 

If the tone of Tocqueville's anti-slavery articles suggests the pa«ure of a 
crusader, then, his position on the question of abolition was representative of 
tlie moderate liberal position. The articles are a striking illustration ofTocque- 
viUe's lifelong effort to marry what he saw as progressive humanitadanism 
with hard-headed attcndon to the details of social relations aiid social policy. 
Tiiey ofler an important perspective on the passages on sla\'er\' in Defnocvitcy in 
Ametitfi, for like his i,^-Titings on Algeria, these show Tcxqueville confronting 
issues like those he faced in America, but with the responsibilities of a leading 
policy n^aket rather than with the lux■ur^^ of the unaccountable observer. Tlie 
articles are also esscLiiial for ai^ understanding of Tocqueville''s colonial policy, 
for tliey attest to his belief in the vital iinportance of France's colonies for tlie 
nation's international status, despite d^cir political or economic costs, and tiiey 
demonstrate wiiat Tocqoe^ille took Co be Ftance's moral duties in tlie world, 
"As the persevering ejiemv of despotism ever^'where and under all its forms" 
Tocqueville wrote in aii open letter in 1S55, 

I am pained and astonished by the factthatthe freest people in theworldis, at 
the present time, almtist the only one among ci\'ilii!ed and Christian naritini 
whith 'H'ct maintains ptnstjnal sen.'itudc. , , . As a man, tcxj, I am m^jved at the 
spojtatlc oF man^s degratlation by mail, and I ht>|,T(: to see the day when die 
law will grant et^ual civil libcrtj' to ail the inhabitants of the same empire, as 
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Gtjd accords die freedom tjf the will^ without diitincrion^ to tht dwcllcn; 
upon carth.^^ 

The writings collected liere should help Tocqueville-s EngUsh- speaking read- 
ers to examine both the extent and the limits ot "such humanitarian claims. 

TOCQUEVILLE AND LIBERAL IMPERIALISM 

Tocqueviiie has been called one of the ''artisins of [France's] colonial 
rcnaissaDce."^^ Nor only vv^as he personally a central figure in tlie de^'c^opl1^ent 
of parliainentarv' interest in and policies, on Algeria, but he was also represen- 
tative of mainstreatn thought on ejnpire in inid-nineteentl^-centurv France, 
Only 3. few voices to his left kept up the call for free trade and CKtrication from 
th& colonies; the most notable anti-imperialist, Ainedee DesjoLxrrc, altEiougli a 
deputy' of long stsmding and an author ofmany books on colonial policy; never 
achieved anything lite the support Tocquei'ille had on the .Algerian ques- 
tion, ^^ Most Frenchmen of the mid nincEeenth cenfur\' believed that iEnperial 
expansion was essential to the domestic and foreign politics of ttscir lurbak-nt 
age. As the country ousted first the extreme rightist government of Charles X 
in 1350 and tlien the constitutional inoiitLTchy of Louis-Philippe in 1^48^ these 
regimes and dieir successors attempted co use conquest to save tliemselves.'''' 
The French in Algeria, bent on catching up with British imperial successes, 
e^ager to appropriate the best land for themselves and to establisEi large settle- 
ment colonies, and determined to use violence to ijnpose centralisation and 
uniform in'-, engendered & dynamic of violence aiid repression that has con 
tinucd to plague Algerian societv tliroughout the twentietEi century. 

TocqucviHc, wEio tiad used all his eloquence to defend sucli violent meth- 
ods in die early iS-fos, could not persuade his country' co practice restraint 
when, by T847, he came to believe that onlya more reformed, moderate rule 
could presen-e French j\lgefiii, which lie remained determined to save. There 
is a certain tragcdv in the development of Tocquevillels understanding of 
Algeria between 183,0 and 1S50. He beginii, filled with optimL-im and national 
pride, by imagining a French bastioii in North Al'rica that would be the en\T 
of aJl Europe. He stopped writing about Algeria more tiian a decade before his 
death, dismayed bvmany of t!ie consequences of the French presence in North 
Africa, but unwilling to reject the coloniiil project. 

Tocqueville"'s support for French imperialism belonged to amore general 
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shift in libeml \it\\^ on empire in the tiidy and mid nineteenth cci^rur\'. In the 
late eighteentli centurVj i broad consensus liad emerged For the first time 
among politicLil tEiinkers thiit die European project ofuiiliiiuted iniiperid ex- 
jt^sision was umvise atid iminoriil. From Edmund Burke to Jeremy Benthain. 
Immanuel Kant to Adam LSinid\, proniintnt thinkers of many |^>olicicaJ stripes 
denounced European imperialism, invokiEig a wide range of ai^uments — the 
rights oJ'man, popuiariielt- determination, the economie wisdont of free trade 
and foolislmcsi of conqucut, the corruption of natural niaji by a degenerate 
ci\'ilization, the iinpassibilitv of ■iu.staiiiing freedom at home while practicing 
despotisin abroad. Eurupean explorers, wrote DenLt Diderot in 17^0^ 

arrii/e in a region t)f the New World unoccupied by anytJiie frtmn the Old 

World, and immediately huvy a snialt strip (.)i metal on which the)' have 
engraved these words: This ntuTitr-y bcUfngi tv us. And why docs it tekmg ttj 
you!' . . . You have nt> right to the natural products of the ccjuntn,' where y{)u 
land, and jtiu claim a right orer your iellow men. IiLstead of recognizing this 
man as a brtrthcr, vou only sec him as a .sEavc, a beast of burden. Oh mv fellow 
citizcnsi^^ 

Wiiile Diderot's anti-imperiaiism was amotig the most radical and diorough- 
goiiig, skepticism about bodi particular imperial ventures aiid die general 
project of unlimited expansion was, by tJie 17&0S, received wisdom among 
liberal intellectuals. Just fifrv' years later, however, we find no protninent think- 
ers in Europe criticizing tlie European imperial projccT. Indeed, die greatest 
liberals of die nineteenth century', including Tocque^illc and J. S. MilL were 
avid imperialists. "'Despotism,'' wrote Mill in a t\^pical passage, "Ls a legitimate 
mode of govemnieni in dealing wIeEi btirbariiuis, provided the end be their 
improvement"^ 

How are we to account for this dramatic sliift in liberal opinions on 
empire in tiiis short period? One could claim diat liberalism has always con- 
tained an imperialist core: diat a liberal insistence on progress and cstablis[ung 
the rule of law at anv cost has led liberals over and over again 10 support 
imperiahsE projects. On this view, nineteenth-centurv^ Britain and the FrcEicli 
mission civiUsittria serve as E\'pical examples of the iEiiperialisi log:ic of liberal 
political thought, A contrasting argument could claim that liberalism is in- 
herendy anti-itnperialist, given its conunitment to htimtm equalic\'' and self- 
govemtnent: on tliis account, otlienvise liberal diinkers who support empire 
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merely reveal a» illiberil side or smuggk- illibemi ideis inro rhetr argQit^etits. 
But the first \iew cannot explain the wide mnge of tliinkcrs riglitly corwideted 
liberds who strongly opposed Huropoan imperialism, particulirlv in tEie cigli- 
teenih century': And the second disregards the tact tliac many of tlie staple 
concepts oriiheraJ policJcd chinkitig ha\c ieidced been mobilized iti favor of 
the European itnperiail enterprise^ and that European liberalism from Grotius 
onward was I'orgcd alongside, and deeply alTcctcd by. imperial expansion. 
Liberals, iiv different times and under di\'erse circumstances in die Eilston' of 
tlie liberal tradition, have been among imperialismlt snosE prominent defend- 
ers and its sharpest critics. No explaiiation tEiat rest; on some set of basic 
dieorctical assumpiions in tlic liberal tradition can possibly explain sucli ilex- 
ibiliry on the question of empire: liberalism does not lead ineluccablv either to 
imperialism or anti-imfxrriLilism. Rather, we must turn to cive pressures and 
anxieties of certain historical moments to understand how thinkers whom we 
understand to exist witliin a broad but identifiable tradition could have dis- 
agreed so thoroughly aliout one of the most important political developments 
of the late eighteenth aEid nineteenth centuries; the expansion of European 
colonial empires.^' 

Postrevolufionarv' France offers a particularly stark esampJe of anti- 
intperialism's retreat to the margins of political debate. TTie nation's unstable 
and unsettliEig domestic regime for much of the nineteenth ccnturv' led lib- 
erals^ including Tocque\'ilk\ to embrace imperialism as a kind of national 
salvation, Tliis rather desperate grasp at imperialisivi at a crucial moment of 
nation- building left its eh ark not only on the French nation — whose subse- 
quent Centura- and cnore of colonial rule ai^d fight against decolonization 
w^ould be considerably more viole[it than Britain's — but on French liberalisiti 
as well. The dominant straEid of liberalism that was forged during this pcricxJ 
was to be exclusionary aitd nationalist; tuid it would sit uneasily with die 
Revolution^i apparent legacv of universal human equality aiid liberty. 

Tocqueville^s turn to Algerian colonization as a kind of solution for 
Ftancc^s domestic political crisis— a solution he clung to with sometimes des- 
perate hope in spite of its dear moral and practical Haws- demonstrates his 
sense of crisis during the 1S40S. It also illustrates certaici ill-known contours of 
his liberalism: its susceptibilitj'' to tlie notion of national glon.' as a substitute 
for political virtue; its willing exclusion of unfamiliar peoples from moriil 
consideration for the sake of national consolidatiOEi. Tocque^'ille^s coEnmit- 
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meni to tiie colonitU project though unusual in the qualities' '^"^^ '^'►'^l of 
scholiirship it inspired, was l:\'picELl of the period and was shared across an 
iscoiiisfiiiigly broad political spectrum. Given tlic similarly widespread hos- 
tUityxi} empire among political thinkers and acmrs of the previous generation, 
ttiis jiew support for conquest and empire demands an expJatmtion sensitive to 
historical context, 

Eflorts to reconcile Tocqueville's divei^ent statements on politics and 
moralit}' in tiic context of imperialism must ullimatcJy fail,^" To dismiss his 
writings on empire as a niere aEiomaly in the context ol' his work as a whole, 
however, Is to ignore important implications of his strug|i;]e. as ii liL-neral politi- 
cal thinker, witli one of the key questions of ninereenth-centur\' politics. How 
were European societies to make the transition from the old autocratic re- 
gimes to republics without succumbing to anarchy or state terror? Tocque- 
ville^s writings on Algeria imply tl\at tiiis trajisition required the exploitation 
of non-Europe Lin societies., that nation-building legitimated the suspension of 
principles of iiuman equality' and self-determination, and \[\ax: French glorj'' 
justified aiu' aggression tlie nation could muster. His writings on empire 
sliow^ as no other aspect of his work docs^ the tremendous pressure French 
liberals found themselves under as they tried to carrj'^ out tliie work ofretbund- 
ing die nation in tiie poscrevolutionaryage. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OP NINETEINTH-CINTURY 
FRENCH ALGERIA 

The Ottoman Empire had dominated the Maghreb since the sixteenth 
centun', ruling the regions artmnd Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli througl\ lairly 
independent dm chosen by the corps of Janissaries (an elite corps of soldiers) 
and advised by a small council of Ottoman oflicials.^'^ In die regency of Al- 
giers, the population consisted mostly of rural Aralis, whose iincestors had 
migrated west in the age of Muiiammad, and Berber tribes, who lived in the 
mountains (die largest group of whom were called Kab\'lcs^ from qab^'il^ 
Arabic for tribe).^ It also came to include cotthu^tis (or kouloti^lii) , tlie de- 
scendants oi Turkish soldiers and Arab women, who were shunned for tlie 
most part by the Turks and prohibited from living in Turkey, but who also 
proved useful intermediaries Iwtween the Otiomaii rulers and their Arab sub- 
jects. European powers carried on a li^'e]y trade iEi the Maghreb, and although 



tliey often protested ihut rhcir .shi[3s ^vert vult^trable to raids by die notorious 

Barbary coast privateers^ such raid;; had diniinishtd considerably by the nine- 
teenth ctnmrv.*^ 

According to the cIrLSStc if somewhat improbable account of France's 
conquest of AJgiers in 1850, tlic precipitating event had octurred three years 
earlier, when che dey, enraged bv French ditheritig about tlie repayment of 
some loans, slipped the French consul vvitii a lly swatter.^- The French re- 
spcijndcd h.n,i with a naval blockade; theit, in 1829, a bombardment of Alg;iers; 
and finally, in May 1850, the .seizure of the eit\'^s qasba, or fore. Wl'kJtever the 
initial catalyst may have been^ by i ^50, Charles X^s consen'ative and unpopu- 
lar PolignLic ministn,' [lad decided to capture i\lgiers outright^ a move dictated 
both by the regimens desire for international consequence and by its hopes of 
dMiacting a restive French public. The LUtack, although a militant and popiihr 
success., Failed to keep tiie regime in pov^^en 

Having inherited Algiers, the fuly MoEiarchy (1831-48) fu-ld the ter- 
rifon-' without making any definite plans to keep it, until a parliamentan,' 
commission, convened in 1S54. declared it essential to France's "honor and 
interest'"' to rule over die Nortli Alrican coast By ai^ ordinance of King LouLs- 
PhiJippe, A]y;eriLi wa.s annexed to France in Julv of that year.*'^ Thereafter, 
Algeria saw a regular escalation of French trocjps and tiie de ve lopment of pJans 
for domination that culminated in tfic appointntent, in 1S40, of General 
Thomas-Robert Bugeaud as governor-generaj. 

Bugeaud^ first task in .\Jgcria had been to come to terms with Abd-el- 
Kadcr, an Arab Jeader of great military and political skill who controlled the 
western part of d^e countr\'' around the town of Oran. Tlie son of a mbirabout as 
well as a meinLierofaj/j^'j/ family (one descended from the Prophet ), Abd-ei- 
Kader was n;\med Emir d-mmimUiin (delender of the faithful) at age fwent\'- 
fbur.*^ His position was strengthened by two treaties with the FrencEi. Tlie 
Desmichels Treaty of 1S34 recognized his sovereignty in western .^Igeriiii 
( apart from Oran^ Arzeu, and MostigajK-ni^ which were held by the French), 
and tlie Tafna Treat)' of i S37,, negotiated with Bugeaud, extended die area of 
Abd-el-Kader^s sovereigntj',*^^ The other promineEic Muslim leader in Algeria, 
Ahmad Be^'.. dominated the eastern part of die coutitrv around Constantine. 
After yean of warring and treaty- iTwking, bodi leaders surrendered to the 
French in i S47 and were imprisoned or exiled, ending hopes for the expulsion 
of tlie French and theestablislunent ofan Islajnicstate.*^ 

Bugeaud, once a parociiial landowner preoccupied with agricultural de- 
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velopmeiiit in his nativt Perigord and ardentiy opposed to colonization, had 
undergone a conversion during the iS;jos iEid docliired that totiJ subjugation 
of AJgirf ia was France's only option. He fought and govtrned brutally utitil hiN 
resignation of tJie governor-generaJship in 1847. He managed to earn die 
inimofiiri.' not only of tlie locaJ population— who watched Bugeaud's troops 
bum their crops^ destroy their villages (in the deadly raids known as; jassi^xf ) , 
and sulTocatc liundreds of their nietnbers in caves — but also of the French 
seeders, who found his rule dcspotie. 

The 184S constitution of the Second Repiihlic declared .^geria "an inte- 
gral part of France" pa\'ing the ^^ay for the eventual incorporation of die 
colonv into the metropolitan administrative structure. Adecrtc of December 
1 84S divided the limited civil regions of the country' into three ddpanemetttSy 
Oran (western Algeria), AJgiers (cential)^ and Constantine (eastern), al- 
thouglt much of the countr)' remained under direct militan,' rule *^ These 
deparbnents WTre granted representation in the ChaEiiher of Deputies, but the 
frtinchise was limited to Europeans and to a small minorit\' of indigenous 
Algeriiins., who were required to renounce Islam in order to obtain Frcnc!i 
citizeEiship,*'* Ti)cqu:e\illc Eiitnself had sought such an incorporation whet^, iE'i 
his 1S47 report, he described the goal that would guide France's eJusive, 
destructive., and ultimately laiJed project in Algeria: 

We should set out to tircate not a colony prcjpcHy speaking in Algeria, but 

rather the cxtensit>n of France itself acTowi the Mcditen"anean. It la, not a 
maiiier of creating a new pctjple, with its own laws, its customii., ins interests, 
arid stKjner t>r Liter its separate nation alin', but of iniplanring in Africa a 
population that re.vembtes us in L"\'er\thing. If this gi>al cann(Jt he attained 
ininiediateiv, it is at leab;t the onlv one ft>r which we should constantly and 
activcJj' strive. 

Tills ostensible goal of total assimilation was belied by the exclusion of the vast 
majority of Algerians from economic prosperity and democratic participation, 
and an Algeriaii nadonalist movenienc began to emerge in die early t^ventieth 
cenrury. E^irly Algerian nariondist leaders tended to be French-educated, and 
French citizens; their demands at first were restricted to legal equality for 
Algerians rather than independence. Several years under the Vichv regime, 
however, radicalized Algerian opptisition to French rule, A series of episodes 
of nationalist violence and Frendi repression beginning in Mav i ^45 lc\l to tiie 



outbreak of war on i November 1 95 ^Jed on tlie Algerian .iide by thtNationaJ 
Liberation Front (FLN). The bloody tonHict^ made niore intrictable b\' (Eit 
presence of a Jargt populacioii ol' Eu ropciti settlers who opposed graii ting an v 
concessions ro cl\c indigenous AJgeriai^s, continued for eig[it years. It led to 
the l:oUap^.se of the Fourth Ej^public in France;^ the reelection of CEiarles dc 
Gaulle, ;ind tEie declaration of die Fifth Ri-public. 

A cease-fire was signed in March i£>rt2,aiidinareferendumori Julv ic>r>2, 
neady 6 million AJgcrians voted in favor of ( and 1 (j^ooo against) President dc 
GauUe's proposal tor indept-ndence. Independence was declared nvo diivs 
latefj and a constitution was rati lied in September 1 (>6i, with Ahmed ben BelEa 
as the new coijntr}''s first president.^' 



WRITINGS ON EMPIRE AND SLAVERY 




SOME IDEAS ABOUT WHAT PREVENTS 

THE FRENCH FROM HAVING 

GOOD COLONIES (1S33) 



Even suppasing tl'int the territon' that ts to contitn the colony hits been dis- 
covered atid Efiar je combines the a^mditioiis necessary tor tiie success oi' the 
CEicerprisc^ Ehere still r^jit^aic^ tlic diiliciiJties of cj^ccution. These were great tor 
Enghiid; clieyseejTi inijunnountable for France.^ 

The foremost of aU^ ic must be said, is found in the French genius^ which 
does not appear verv' favorable to colonization.* 

F^nce^ by its geographic position , the extent of its territory; its fertilityj 
has always been in ifie first rank ot" continental powers. The land is the natural 
theater of her power and glon,'. Maritime commerce ts but aji appendage to 
her esistence; e!k sea has never cxciiect^ nor will it ever e.\cite, those national 
SA^mpathies and thai sort of filinl respect that [lavigating or commerciaJ peoples 
ha\^e for it. Maritime encerj>rtscs will never attract attention in France nor gain 
tlic help of weaJth or talent. In general^ tlte only men one sees engaging in such 
enterprises are those whose mediocre talents. declining fortunes, or memories 
of a former Jife forbid the iiope of a proniisi ng fu ture m tliei r counrr\; 

Besides, our national charaacr displays a singolar mix of domestic ten- 
dencies and passion for adventure, tv,'o things diat are equally bad for coJoni- 
zaEion. Tlie Frenchcnan has a natural taste for quiet pleastires; he loves the 
domestic hearth., he re|i)ices at the siglit of his native parisJi, he cares ab^iut 



* [Variant: ^^ie de !a nation sfsti parait iHPorwJfletnent apptf^e h (the iiation^s genius^ 

which sccDos invariably opposed it) J.] 
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family joys like no other man in the world. Snug in die modest fonuut into 
which he was born, he feeJs Jtis tormtntod diait anyone flse by die thirst for 
gold. He is mrelv ^ihsorbed bv ](y\'t ol' wctiltii, and Eiis lifo pkys out conilbrt- 
abiy in his birthplict. 

Uprt>oc him froin these tjuict iiiihits, sirikc hi.'i imaginntion wi^ new 
scenes, irjn.>;pfmt him under another sk^'. and this same man is suddenly 
possessed bv ait insatiable need tor action, for \loleiit emotions, for vici.ssi- 
tudes ind dangers. The incyf,t ci\ ilized European becomes a passionate lover of 
tlie savage life. He prefers savann.'ihit to city streets, hunting to farming- exis- 
tence holds no worries for him, he lives without i care for the future. "The 
whites of France" say the savages of Canada, "are as g(X>d hunters as we arcj 
like us^ they despise die tiomforts of life and brave the terrors of death. Tlie 
Great Spirit created them to make their home in the Indiana's cabin and to live 
in the wilderness "^ 

Tiiese two opposite dispositions., which are joined together in tlie French 
character^ are singularly unfavorable for the establishment of a colony. 

It is almost impossible to convince the pot^r aeid honest population of our 
countryside co leave their homeland to seek ctieir ftirtune. T[il: peasacit is less 
aJraid of miseiy in his birthplace fhan of die risks and rigors of distant exile. 
But it is only witii men of that sort that the core of a good colony can be 
formed. 

Once you have taken g;reat pains to send him to anottier shore^ it is 
difficult to make [lim settle there. He never shows that ardent and obstinate 
desire ro make his fortune that stimulates the Englishman's dailv cftbrts and 
seems to lead all [lis enc rgies together toward a single end . The French colon ist 
onlygraduaJiv iillpro^'es t[ieland entru.sEedro him and makes slow progress i[^ 
ever^' respect; his needs are easilv satisfied; he is constantly ensnared b)' the 
charcns of an idle and vagabond life. 

This first obstacle^ created by our national cliaractefj is joined by those 
created by our political hatMts and our laws. 

]^i several centuries, the central government in France lias worked con- 
stantly to control every decision itself; today, we can say tliat it does not just 
govern but administers all the separate parts of tEie realm. It would be beyond 
die scope of our subject co stud)' w[iac might be useful or dangerous in thi.s 
state of aft'airs; we limit ourselves to noting that it \r so. 

The resultiiig legal obligations and pol ideal liabics are not very fai'orabic 
to tlie foundatlonj let alone the developnienL, of a colony. If die central gov- 
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ernment otton tiiids it i [uptwsibk to judge soundly and to resolve in good Eimt 
tht (iifScukies ttiiit arise in i\ pcoi'iiict near the sa^t of empire^ this wiU be even 
more the case when it liis to toncern itself with imeresLS stirring iliree thou- 
sand leagues away. 

To provide \\\t means of CKecution, to clioose able officers , to impose 
certain general laws that no one is allowed to break: tlaese are the obligations 
that the mother counir\' muse take on when sfie scBids some oi [ler children to 
seek their fortune in atiother heinispherc. j\s for the daily concerns of public 
administration, the individual efforts of die colcuii^ts^ die metropole neither 
CAiv wot should try to control t[ieni. 

All the great colonizing nations exertisc this minimal control Eur we 
should noce tliac none ofthemJias centralized the government at home. 

It was never that way with us: on the conirar\', we have seen France 
constantly ity to transport iibroad principles of go^trnmenc and adiministra- 
tive habits that resist tEie very nature ol' things. 

We ha\'e noted that in France it has been bard to find talented men to 
run coloniiil enterprises, while in other countries thev ha\'e come forward in 
dro\'es. Whether lack t>f confidence in diose it employed^ or rattier jealousy of 
tlie power and rule of liabit, the French government has al'wray.? made extraor- 
dinary elForcs to f^eep the same place at the head of the colony that it Eiolds at 
die center of the realm. We have seen it try to judge wliat it could not know, to 
regulate a society difi'erent from the one at hand, to provide for needs it knew 
nothing about, and to suspend iUl rights for die sake of justice. It wanted to 
prcdicT everything in advance, it feared relying on the zeal or, e\ en more^ on 
tlie self-intercsc of the colonists, it demanded to examine evervthing, direct 
everytl-bing, oversee everything, do even-thing itself. It undertook an immei^se 
task, and it exhausted itself in futile efforts. 

Besides, the political educatioEi tl\at t[\<: French colonist received in his 
countr\'left him almost unable to do witEiottt a guardian. Left in a pLace where 
he has to take charge of iiiEiiself in order to prosper, he has proven uneasy in 
the exercise of his new rights. If tEie government has tried to do ever\'diing for 
him, he, for his parc^ is only too ready to call on the government for all his 
needs: he does not pride Eiimsclf on his own efforts, has little taste for indepen- 
dcEice^ and must almost be forced to be free. 

The wodd's example has proven nonetEielesa daat if indivriduaJ energy and 
the art of governing oneself are useful in all societies, tEiis is especially so in 
those tliat are bom and develop as colonies, tn forced isolation. 
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The history' of ilte [>asi centuries presents^ it must be adinitted^ a singular 
spectacle. 

We see France undertaidng ^ vast system of coJonies in the New World. 
The plans are ^bly conceived , ttie places i f designates are well chtwen : it soug[i t 
to unite the Saint Laurence to the Miiisi.'Ksippi bv an uninterrupted chain of 
settlements, aiid to fouiid a new French empire isi the center of Norch Amer- 
ica., v\1ch nvo outlets — tiianada and Louisiana. France made great sacrifices of 
nucn and enormous sacrilicL's of money aiid trouble to attain this goAl. Tiic 
government is constasiily preoccupied \\-ith its new settlements and never for a 
single instant does it iibandoii the dut\' o^go^'erning chem. And yet;, despite 
sucEi effbrtSj the coJonies languish; the land stretches out beyond the step of 
the French in vain, they fail to advance into the fertile wilderness tliat sur- 
rounds tfiem, the population hardly increases, ignorance seems to spread, tlie 
new societ}' remains stationary; gaining neither force nor w^ealth, and even- 
tually it succumbs, after haiat^g fought with heroic courage against foreign 
aggression _ 

Nearbv. on the ocean coast., the Englisii come to settle. Some are sent by 
tlic mocficr countn-^ others arc rather ilecing i'ro[n tier Once they lia^'c set foot 
on American soiJ, diey become foreigners to England, so to speak, just as 
EEigland appears little preoccupied with go\'erning them. From the start, they 
have their political assemblies and tribunals, ilvey appoint masc of their magis- 
trates, organize their militia^ provide for tJieir needs., and make their owji 
mLuiicipiil regulatioi^s [re^kmmls de police] and laws. The mecrojx>lc gets in- 
volved in almost none of their internal affairs; it acts only to protect tlicir 
conin^erce and to secure tlvem against attack by foreigners. 

And vet these setdements, left to chemselves in tliis way, costring the 
motlier country neitEier [noney. nor concern, nor cftbrt, double tfieir popula- 
tion ever)' cwent>'-i\i'o years and become centers of wealth and enlightenmenc 
[iumiiT^;]. 

We niusc recognize^ because experience demonstrates, that for France to 
found a colony is for her to give herself up to an enterprise full of perils aiul of 
uncertain success. 

To found a penal colony is tvtn more dangerous . . . 




FIRST LETTER ON ALGERIA 
(23 JUNE 1857) 



Great events have just occurred in Alj^i;rmJ One iniglit believe, too, that 
others are about to happen, and so my time is not i!l chosen, slr^ fo nrv to iiiifill 
your request and tdl you what I know of Algiers.^ I do so liU the more 
wiUingly because it seems to me that altliougli tliis countr)' has been much 
discus^ed^ it is hardly known, 

M. Desjobert,, in a recently published book on our coloni,^ tliat in otlier 
respects was quite good,, argues [fiat in order to disoiss a foreign country' 
prciperK; it is well never to have been there.-^ This is an advantage I share with 
him, but I hardly pride mv'self on it. On e[ic concrrtn', I cake the popular view 
tliat in order to inform others about something, it is useful to knov\' it oneself, 
and tEiat to know somethiEig welU it is not useless to ha'w seen it. So 1 do nor 
pride myseiroii not having bt.-en to Aihca, but I shall attempt to profit from 
clieaciTountsofsevernlof my iViendMwIici Eiavespent along time tfiere, and to 
make it as little apparent as possible that I have never myself witnessed tlie 
tilings I am tr\'Lt^g to depict_ 

I til ink that before speaking of the inhabitants, it would be well to sav a 
word about die counciy itseii'. Tliese two things are closely linked and explain 
one anotlier. 

You are surely aware^ sir, that j\lgeria stretches practically in a straight line 
from west to exst, over a space of, . , leagues,^ Parallel cotlie sea rises ac[iai[iof 
high mountains called die Atlas. Sometimes the Atlas recedes abruptly to the 
south and opens up loEig. broad plains; elscwi^Te it suddenly reaches tlie 
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shore and biihes its last skjpes in the tidt. From time to time^ it folds back 
upon ifcjclf and encloses deep valleys witliin Its contours. 

A tlioosand small screams ilow from all directions along the mountain- 
sides. But no part ol' die Atlas admits of a drop oven briefly to tlie level of the 
pliinsandallow.stfie fornialion ofa great river that could easily carry-' die arins 
andirts of Eumpt? deep into the deserts. 

Tiie Kabvles live ia i the Atlas^ the Arabs in tEie valle^'s. Wlic never you see a 
mountain^ yt>u eajT be sure d-bat it hides a Kabyle tribe in its cotttours, and 
whenever you see aplain, vf>ucanejipecithatan Arab^s cait^p will soona[.ipear 
on the horizon. In this way the tw^'o races are always intermingled, but they 
ne\'er become one. 

You u ndoubtedly will ask me^ sir., wliar the origl n is of these Kabvles, who 
are so remarkably mixed wit!i the Arabs and yet alwavs distinct from them. 
The h^stttuc is still not su re . ^ I shtill leave you to judge whetlier I mi gl\t perii^ it 
mysell'a conjecture. tSonie argue chat they are Iberian and believe they rtcog 
nize similiTities benveen tlieir language and Gascon ** Ochers tliink thev ire 
Arabs who arrived long ago from the frontiers of Judea. Tliere are also [hose 
who l>e]ieve they have diseove-red in tliem the desccndaiiits of the ViuidaLs. You 
may be sure, sir, that no one knows an\Thing at all ^Lx>ut tlieir origins. But in 
tr^ach this hardly matters. It is tiic KabyJes of our day that we need to kiiow^ not 
their ancestors. 

The Kabyles speak a language entirely different from the Arabs"^ and their 
mores are not at all alike. The only point of contact between these races is 
religion. 

The Kabyles are alwa^'s sedentary; thev cultivate the soil, build houses., 
and ha^'e preserved or acquired se^'eral of the most necessan- arts. T[le^' [la^^e 
developed iron miiies^ they mike gunpov\'def, they produce all kinds ol'weip- 
ons, and diey weave coarse fabrics. You mustn'^t unagine, sir^ that all dicse 
Kabyles form one great people subject to a iingje govfernment. They are still 
divided into small tribes, as in tlie first age of die world. These tribes liave no 
power over one another or even any ties amcmg diem. Tliey Jive separately and 
are often at war; each among thein has its own little independent government 
tliat it establishes itself, and its own uiKomplicated legislation, h" Rousseau 
had known the Kabyles, sir^ he would not have uttered suc[i nonsense about 
the Caribs atid otlter IndiarLS of A^nerica: he would have sought his models in 
the Atlas; tliere [le would ha\e found men subject to a sort of social police and 
nonetheless almost as firee as the isolated individual wiio enjoys his savage 
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indcptndtiice in the heart of the woods; men who arc neither rich nor poor, 
neither servanK nor masters; who name tlieir own leaders^ anct htirdly notice 
tliat they have leaders, who arc content with their state and preserve it. 

But Rousseau migl^t not have approved so much of se^'c raJ of the Kabyles' 
political axioms. These people have as their fundamcittiil maxim that no Tor- 
eigner should set foot on their territory', Tliey do not Listen to reason on this 
point. They come to sell their wares at our markets, thev eJinib dowEi to the 
plains to hire our dieir sendees, dvc)' willingly enroll in our armies^ but if it 
pleased you, sir, to decide^ for the sake of reciptocitv', to visit them in their 
mountains, even ifvou came witli the best intentions in the world, even ilyou 
had no aim but to speak about morality, civilization, fine arts, poJititial econ- 
omy, or philosophy, tiiey would assuredly cut off vour head. It is a principle of 
governinent they obstinately resolve never to breach. 

I ha\^ been assured that tiie Kab^'les are quite indifferent to religion; that 
-they are a prosaic and iitterested race who worr\' far more about this world 
chan the other, ajid tiiat it would Iw much easier eo conquer then^ w^ith our 
luxuries thiu^ with our cannon, 

[ could teil you itmch itiorc about die Arabs, but I shall restrain myself. 
Tlie limits of my journal require that I do so. 

Europeans in general believe that all Arabs are herdsmen^ and we like to 
picture diein spending tlieir lives driving large herds through immense pas- 
tures tliat are no one*s propert}' or diat, at least, belong to no one but the tribe 
asawhole.TTiis is indeed how they were 5,000 years ago, and you still encoun- 
ter .such people codav in the deserts ol' Yemen. But tliey are not to be seen 
tlirougfiout the lengtEi of the Atlas, Can vou IwSieve. sir, tEiat there is not an 
inch of land in die area around Algiers that does ciot hiU'e a known owEier, and 
that there is no mote vacant land in tlte plain of Mitidja, than in thit of 
Argenteuil [jiL^t northwest of Paris]. Each owner is provided with a title 
drafted in good form l>efore a public officer Tliese, you will agree, are singular 
savages, Wliat do they lack, if you please^ to resemble civilized men entirely, 
but constandy to dispute the boundaries indicated by their contracts:^ But thi.s 
is precisely w iiat they never do, for tlie reason I am about to give you: if the 
Arabs have not remained completelv herdsmen and noniads, they have not 
exitirely become sedentary' and agriculturaL Tlicy are ahernateh one and the 
other. A smiill number among tliem hsivi. houses^ the great niajoritv' have 
maintained the custom of living utuier a tent. Every year, they sow some of 
tlieir lields Liiid turn otliers into pastures for large herds. Even' tribe tlius has a 
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very vast territory, of which tht largest prt alw^ivs rcm^iifis unailtivated atid 
the rest is culiivnted \v\:h, litrio art. If ii field is left fallow^ each memlwr of rho 
tribe inay lead liis livestock to graze there; but from the moment the owner 
appe^irs and sow.s the field, the harvest ticlongs to him alone. 

You can sctj sir, dtit the Arahs on the coa&t of Africa are at once cultiva- 
tors and herdsmen. Most of them move about cocvirantly, but they never pis.'i 
beyond a cercaii^ radius. Ttiey have reached that period of transition when, 
pticed l>etwcen nomadic Jife and sedentary life, not yet strongly atiac[K-d to 
tlie one^ no longer soJidlv tied to the otiier. they can be fixed definiElvclv into 
one or the other by fortuitous circumstance.';, I shall expJain ro you Jarer the 
part that we can pJay i n this state of afl'ai rs. 

As you press toward the south., you see fewer cultivated fields and more 
herds; tents multiply, houses dis^p^war; the customs of the population be- 
come less and less sedentary; nomadic life recovers the upper hand. And so 
you reach the great desert on tlie other side ol'the Atla^s. Tliere, it is said, you 
find the Arabs of tiie Bible and of the Patriarcfis_ There you find no more 
borders, no more lx>undaries to the fieids, no mote titles of land-o\vners[iip. 
but an iitut^cnse solitude, where die tribes wander endlessly in the complete 
and full liberty' of the desert, leading along a prodigious number of cajn4;ls, 
horses, and sheep. 

Uuring the period when the successors of Muhammad invaded Egypt 
and Numidia, the Arabs foUowed dieni in triE^s. These Arabs conquered 
everything thev met up to the foot of tlie P\'ren£es, and, in all the countries 
where tliey established themselves^ they kept die same form of socic[\\ The 
Arabs (if the Africai^ coast uiday are still divided into sciiall peoples that are 
more or less indc pe [^denc of one another, as they we re i ,200 years ago, when 
their great religious passion pushed [hem all at once toward the West. 

Each of diese small societies elects its leaders, who are caJIed sheikhs, and 
discusses its own afl'airs in cominon_ All these tribes, however, actually form 
but a single people. They all have die same origin, the same memories, the 
same opi n ions, and the same mores , tliey once formed a single nation^ and not 
long ago, they were still, if not governed, at least ruled on certain points by 11 
single government. 

You do not see an equality among the Arah* as complete as chat among 
the Kabvle peoples- ifou find, on the contrar\', quite lar^e inequ alines. Each 
tribe includes a certais^ number of families, mosLlv old, which iuvc \'ast do- 
miinSj large herds, and many servants. The leaders of diese families l^AV^ line 
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horses, wEiich they are always ridings and gtxxl, handsome weapons, which 
are aJwaj^ to be seen in their hands; they (om\ a sort of mUitary siristocracy^ 
which more or less mns ever\'thiiigj by the tacit consent of the rest of the 
popuLition. 

But the niain Arab aristocracy draws its or igi n from reJigion . 1 beg vou to 
listen closely, sir, for this thing is at once important and remarkable. There are 
nien who once acquired^ through their piei^iind their wisdom^ ii reputation of 
extraordinan' holiness. Tliesc men, caJled marabouts, were once surrounded 
by ptiblic respect tEiroughout their lives and ingeneraJhiida great in/iyeEieeon 
the tl'iinking of the surrounding jwpulations; and what is unusual is that they 
tratisinicted idl diis to their descetidants. In each family of marabouts, diere 
never fails co be bom in each new generation a saindy and erudite man^ wiio 
maiEK-ains the good natne and the power of his predecessors. There Ls hardly a 
tribe in which one dtxrs not sneet one or several nuraly>u!s, who generally Sive 
near the tomb of their nioit celebrated ancestor and who quite generously 
offer hospitality to those v\''ho come to mttke piigrin\ages., as they are generally 
wealthy. These marabouts are men of religion and of science who feel or aflect 
a great detachment from the tumultuous and deceitful tx^cupations of this 
world. Wiiile the tnilitar^' aristocracy is always on horseback, yatagan or rifle in 
hacid, die marabout rides a donkey and, without arms and meanly dressed, 
pa&ses tlirough the crowd of men of war, who eagerly open tlieir ranks to let 
him pass and k\&& his hand. Despite this poor appearaiiice, the n^arabouts 
should no less be considered the most inlluential members of Arab society. 
They are tiie mind of this great body, of which the milicarj' arisicKracy forms 
the heart and die limbs. It is gener^ilh t[ie ntarabouts who reestablish peace 
among the tribes and wEio secredv direct the mainsprings of their polities. 

You should note, sir, that Abd-el-Kader, wiiont you [rave heiird men- 
tioned, belongs to one of the foremost families of marabouts in die regency 
and diat he himself is a maraE>out. This explains a great deal.' 

Ai for tlie general traits of die Arab efiaracter, they have been known for 
many centuries, and you iind diem in Algeria just as you do everi-wherc else. 
Among the Arabs of the coast of Africa, you discover t!ie brilliant and sensual 
imagination, the subde, shrewd wit, die courage, and the inconstancy that 
their fathers displayed. Like them, they Ix-long to a mobile and indomitablc 
raee that adores phvsiCLil delights but places libert^'' above all the pleasures and 
would sooner Hee intt> die desert sands than vegetate under a master. 

The Arabs of die Alrieaii coast also have a multitude of vices and virtues 
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that are nor peculiit to them but belong to the stage of civilization at vvliicEi 
tliey fiiid cheinselves. Like^ ail haJf-savage peoples, they honor powtr and force 
above ail else. Putting litrle stoek in the life of men, and scorning trade and [he 
arK, like tliose odiers^ tliey Jove war^ pomp, and tumuit [bruit] above aJl; 
decant and credulous,, .-iubicct sometimes to an unrcflectivc cnchusiasm and 
sometimes co ;\n &mg0srat€d de.ipoEidencx^ they fall and pick themselves up 
again witltoDt trouble., often excessive in their actions aiid alvvavs more willing 
to feel than to think. 

After leaving told you about the tw'o principal races that populate Algeria, 
It ts well, sir, to finish bv saving a worI about a ihiai tl'iat no longer exists^ but 
whose power was preponderant for three centuries: I mean the Turks. 

\\Tien the Spaiiiards had chased the Arabs from tlve Iberian peninsula.. 
tliey soon followed them to the coasts of Algeria, T!ie latter souglit the aid of 
tlie Turks., wlio at that tin^e v^^ere at die apogee of tiieir power and their glor\' 
and who, after ha\'ing Ix-aten tEie Christians and seized Algiers, declared them- 
selves masters of tEio-^e they had come to defend.'' 

You mustn't suppose, sir, that the Turks, conquerors of Algiers and of part 
iKfthe regency, wanted to found an empire there for dieir dcsccndint*. Not at 
aU, Tliese Turks were so proud of their eountr\' that they despised tlieir own 
children born of Arab u'omen. Preferring their race to dieir family, they had 
no desire whatsoever to recruit uniong their sons. But ever)' ye^ir they sent to 
Turkey' for new soldiers. Tilings, so established, continued. It was still die 
same iti i8;o. Every year the dominant race went to find recruit; on the coast 
of Asia, leaving their own children to fall into obscijrir\' and impotence. 

I must tell you, sir, what were tEie Turks' priiK^iplef asid methods of gov- 
erntnent. This is necessan' in order to ucidcrstand e\'er\thing th^it has liap- 
"pened since we took their place. 

T[ie Turks, tlie gteatcff number of whom lived in Aigicr.*, formed a militia 
tliere tbat^ althougli not numerous, was ver\' brave, quite turbulent, and had 
the right to choose the head of government. Most of the civil and all the 
militao' functionaries were taken from this group. 

These Turks dius formed an aristocratic corps and thev possessed the 
faults and virtues of all aristocracies. Filled with inunense pride, they also 
displayed a certain respect for dicmselves diar made them speak and almost 
always act with nobilitS'', Thev hLirdlv %\'OE'ried about anycfiisig but the interests 
of dieir group, strongly despising ail tl^at was foreign to diem. 

As to what they called tlieir government, here is what it comprised: 
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The Turks attempted to subjugate [rcdttm] tlie Kabyle tribes. But 
they never managed to mitke tfieir sovereignt\' recognized by any but a very 
small number. All tlie others retrenched in their nioDncains and remained 
inaecessibSc, 

I presume that it was the continunl proximit\' of these Turks that caused 
the Kabyles to adopt tlie (iindameiital maxim I discussed above^ according to 
wliich one cuts off the heads of all foreigners wEioconie wandering o\'er the 
slopes of the Atlas. 

The Turkiiih domination was established more easily over the Arabs, wlio^ 
as I told you^ li^'e on open pJain.s. Tliis is how they did it: 5,000 to 6,000 Turk.*v 
confined to Algiers could not alone have siibjugaicd these mobile tribes^ who 
flee at the approacli of the hand that would seize diem. But f\'rannies never 
would have been e^stahlished if the oppressors had not found t [lei r ins tru [iients 
among the oppressed. Tl'ie Turks distinguished certain tribes, granting them 
privileges and great independence in exehtinge for their help conquering the 
otiiera. In addition, vvitliin tliose ven' tribes on wiiich d\eir yoke weighed 
heavily, (hev used sin^ilar means, especitilly tax e^empEion, to draw in most of 
the members ol't[ie niilitan,' aristocracy I described to you above. In this way, 
they could use Arabs to dominate the Arabs. But these auxiliary Arabs were 
always commanded by Turks. Thus^ eacli year a Turkish officer [eft .Algiers 
followed by .some soldier.s of his nation, joined by riio.se knoiATi as die cavalrv' 
i^Marzem.^ These were the Arab Jiorsemen of whoin I haT,'e spoken. Tra^'ers- 
ing Che country witli ihcte troops, they collected taxes peacefully or levied 
them violendy from the tribes wlio refused to pay. Tliat was the basis of the 
Turkish govemnient. You shouldn^t believe, sir, that money levied in this 
manner ser\'ed, as it does or ac least as it seems to among all civilized nations, 
to assure the triinqui]lit>' and prosperity of thcwe who paid it. Almast the entire 
ajnount went into die colTets of die dey or was turned over to his soldiers. 

The Turks nonetheless liad made several quite incomplete attempts to 
establlsEi among tlie Aralxs something that resembled a public administration. 

Thev had divided the country; especially in the areas around the cities, 
into districts called outatis, wliere several tribes lived. At the head of tliis 
population they placed a Turkish odker called a caid and several soldiers of the 
same nation, who were foined, as necessary, bv the cavalry' of Marzem. Tins 
^officer's duty was to enforce criminal justice, and secure public peace and the 
safetv' of the roads — a duc\>' he hardly fulfilled at alL'° TItis was because die 
tribes, despite his effbrtSj were endlessly at war with one anoilier and often 
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placed the caid himself at their he^id^ who^ to preserve some aiithodc\' over 
them, was obliged co share tlieir passions and embrace their quarrels . 

The Turks used aiit>cher method to secure riie cowns. They supported ii 
garrison, whicSi tliei,' took care co renew frequentJy. The soldiers, thus de- 
tached, married Arab women and had children by then^. Tli,e children horn 
in AlgeriLi of unioivi betw^een Turks and Arihs had a particular name; they 
were called coulou^lis, LUid tliev formed a race distinct from the other two. The 
Turks, widiout gratiting the coulouglis either a pare in the government or a 
place in their militia, nonetheless fissured them, through privileges, i prepon- 
derant position, which attached them to the government and separated their 
interests from iliat of the rest of the governed. Tlic.se coulouglis tEius formed a 
friendly popuhition in the towns where they were born^ who could be counted 
upon, and who readily defended themselves as long as thev were not entirely 
abandoned. 

This is how it was, then: tn the mountains were tlie Kabyle,s, more or less 
independent; in the plains; the.^abs, quite incompletely sulv>rdinated; in the 
tov^'ns. the Turks and tfie coulouglis and a mixed population wiihfjLit an^' Hxed 
character^ ab(iut whicti I shall sav just ii word in finishing. 

You already know enough to see, sir, tliat this .supposed Turkish govern- 
ment was not truly speaking a government but a continuation of conquest, a 
violent exploitation of tlie conquered by the conquerors. Tlic Turks had not 
merely established themselves on the coasts of .^'rica as foreigners but liad 
resolved the difticult problem of inhabiting,* for three centuries^ a count^^' 
where they were always foreigners and where they always seemed to be new- 
comers wbo were there to managetfieir own affairs and not at all to govern the 
conquered people. 

I liave told you how things happened in the district of Algiers. Tliev 
proceeded in a similar manner in tlic three bcyliks that recognized the au- 
tlioritv' of the dey. Tlie Turks had divided Algeria into three govemi^ents: one 
in the east^ whose capital was Constant! ne; another in iJie south, called the 
beylik ofTitiery,'^ and the third to the west, which formed the province of 
Oran. These tl^ree beys were naiTied by the dey. Like the dey, who governed 
from Algiers, each settled in tfie principal town of his province and governed 
by the sasne nieans. But in general their power was more limited and more 
contested than the devf's. 
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I have promised not co end, sir, witiiout telling you i little about tliat pan 
^.the population of the towns that was neitlier Turkish nor coulougli. It 
included Jews, about whoin you know as much as I, since tfiey are the same 
there as elsewhere^ and Moors J ^ These Moors belong co various races, but 
most of ihcm are Arabs whose scdeniari.' taste* and desire to enjoy riieir wealth 
in peace or acquire it in trade have kept tlieiii in the towns. Thev are a shrewd 
race, gentle^ intelligent, and quite fond of oaier. llie Arabs of the plains, who 
sJccp under the stars, their sabers in ttieir fists, buitt who are necessarily subject 
to the pains and joys of an adventurous existence, profess the most superb 
disdain for tiiis peaceable and industrious portion of their compatriots. In 
tlieir disdain they give these Moors a name thai in Arab signifies pepper 
vendors,, which could only be tranijlated into French as epkien [grocers] . I'ni 
sure, sir, that you tfiouglu this epithet, so often repeated in our own day, was 
bom among our own disturbances. You can see that it conies from far away 
and I believe it to be venerable in its antiquity. The Orienttils change their 
s-ayings hardly more than their behefs, and I would nor be astonished if this 
one did Eiot trace back to the first age of the world, I would add that it does siot 
seem to ntt LK-ttcr for being old. 

I liave shown you in brief, sir, what j\Jgeria w^ls before our conquest. In 
ttie next letter I shall attempt to acquaint you quickly \^'ilh what we have done 
and en' to indicate to the best of my abilirv what remains to be done. 
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Let us suppose fof a moment^ sir, that the em pef or of China^ disembarking in 
France 3t che fieAti of an ariricd force, were to !n;\ke himseir mjseer of our 
largest cities and our capital. Aiitt tliat after leaving destroyod all tho public 
records witiiout even Ivrthtriiig to reiid ttiem^ after lta\'ing destroyed or dis- 
banded even,' administrative ofllce witiiout inquiring into their various pur- 
poses^ lie finally seized all the officials^ from the head of govertiment to the 
rural police^ die peers, tlie deputies, and^ in general, the entire governing elass, 
atid deported them at once to some distant countn-. Do vounot diinktliatthis 
great prince, despite his powcrlul annv, his ibrcresses, and his treasures, would 
soon find himself at a loss as to Eiow to govern the defeated countrv^; diat his 
new subjects, deprived of nil those who led or could lead aflairs, would be 
fV>und incaptible of governing thenisel^^es, while he. coming iVoiii die luiiipo- 
dcs and knowing neither the religion, not the language, nor the laws, nor the 
customs, nor the administrative practices, and having taken care to remove all 
those who might have instructed him, would be incapable of directing tlieiii? 
You will have no trouble predicting, sir, chat even if the pans of France pEivs- 
ically occupied by the conqueror were to obej^ him, the rest of ihe councn,' 
would soon he in a state of total anarcliy.' 

You will soon see^ sir, that we have done in Algeria precisely what I have 
supposed the emperor of China to have done in France. 

Athough the coast ol' Africa is separated from Provence by only about 
iir>o leagues of sea;- although tEie accounts of several diousand ^'ovages to all 
parts of die world art published e\'ery year in Europe; aJtliough people here 
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issiduousiy study A\ die ancient languages that are no longer .spoken and 
many living languages one never lias occasion to speak^ e^^n so^ you can 
hardly imagine the profound ignorance in France just seven years ago about 
ever^Thing eoneerning Algeria. We had no clear idea eit£ier of the different 
races tliat Lnliabitcd it or of tiieir cuscoins; we did not know a word of the 
languages these people speak; the country' ituelf, its resources, its rivers, its 
towns, its climate were unknown: it was as if tlie entire expanse of tlic globe 
lay bctwc-cn Algtrria and u*. So licde was known even about matters relating to 
waging war^ though it was the great business of the moment, that our generals 
imagined tliev would be attacked by a cavalrv' like that ol'the Egyptian manie- 
lukes, when our principal adversaries^ the Algerian Turks, fought only witli 
infantry. It was in tliii ignorance of ever\thing diat we set sail^ wfiich did not 
prevent us from winning; for on a batdefieJd victory goes to the bravest and 
strongest and noi to the ntost learned. 

But after combat it did not take us long to see that to have conquered a 
nation is not enough co be capable of governing ic. 

You willrecalLsir, what I toldyouearlier, that the entire civil and militaiy' 
government of Ehc regency wiis in Turkisli haiiids, Hardly v^'erc we niasters of 
Algiers than we liastened to gather up everv'^ single Turk^ from the dey to the 
last soldier of [lis militia, and cransporied tlie lot of tliem totlie coast of .^sia. 
Inorder lomake die vestige* of the enctnydominiition disappear, we first took 
care to tear up or bum all written documents, adminl-Jtrative records, and 
papers, autlicndc or otlierwise^ tliat could have perpetuaEcd iuiv trace of what 
had been done before us,'' The conquest was a new era, and from fear of 
mixiEig the past witfi the prese nt in an irrational way. we eve n de.si royed a large 
number of streets in Algiers so as to rebuild them according co our own 
method, and we gave French names to all those we conseiued to leave alone. 
In crudi^ I thinkj iir, tliat the Chinese I spoke about earlier coiildn''t have done 



^Miit resulted from all this? You can easily imagine. 
The Turkish government had owned a large number of houses in .^giers 
and iniiny estates on the plain- but its propert\' tides had disappeared in the 

universal wreckage of the former order. Knowing neither what had belonged 
to it nor what remained in die legitimate possession of the defeated, die 
French administration thus either possessed nothing or believed itself reduced 

to seizing nt random whatever it needed, wirh eio regard jbr law [dmt] and 
rights. 
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The Turkish government had pcacefiillv collected tiixes that we, in our 
ignorance^ couJd not levy in itj; pkce, and we had to draw the money we 
needed from France or to exEon it Trom our unhappv subjects bv Eiienns far 
more Turkish than those the Turks ever used. 

If our tgnoriincc was such tliat the French go\ernjnent became trreg;Lilar 
and oppressive in Algiers^ it was alrogcther impossible elsewhere, 

Tiie French had sent the caids back eo Asia . Thcv knew absolutely nothing 
of the nainc^ the compcMiEion, and the WlWR ofdiis j'^rab miliiia that had served 
as auKiliirv^ police ai^d collected taxes under tfie Turks, and which was called, as 
I have said, tlie cavalrv of Marzein. They had no idea of the division of trilws, 
and ol' die division of ranks within the tribes. Tliey were unaware of what tlie 
mtlicar\' aristocracy' of liie spaliis was^'* and as for the marabouts, it took dieni 
quite a long time to figure out, when someone spoke of them, whetlier they 
were referring to a tomb or to a man/ 

Tiie French knew nothing of these tilings, and, to tell the truth, they 
hardly bodiered to learn rhem. 

In place of an adniinistration thev had destroyed root and branch, they 
imagined ihty would substitute Frenclv administration in the districts diat we 
occupied militarily. 

I beg you, sir, to try to envision tliese agile and indomitable children of 
tlie deserc locked into the thousand formalities of our bureaucracy' and forced 
to submit to the sluggishness, to tlie regularity, to the documents and minu- 
tiae of our ce ntralizat ion . We preserved nothing of i he former government of 
the country but the employment of the yatagan and die baton as police equip- 
ment. Evervihing else became French. 

This LippEied to the towns and die nearbv tribes. As for the rest of the 
regency's InhabitanLi, we didnl even undertake to administer them. After 
haraig destroyed their government, we did not give diem another. 

I would be going outside the framework I set for myself if I undertook to 
ft^ tlie history of what has occurred in Africa in die past seven years. I merely 
want to place tlie reader in the position to understand it. 

In the 500 years that tlie Arabs who inhabit Algeria were subject to the 
Turks, thev had entirely lost the habit of governing themselves. The domina- 
tors' jeaJou.sy had removed tlieir leading men from general affairs; tlie mar- 



Thc marabouts receive guests beside the tomb oC their printipaJ ancestor, and ihis 
pianc bears the iiainc of tlic person bulled there , This is the source of the en'or.^ 
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about li^d dosctndtd from Eiis metd to mount an ajis. Tlie TurkisEi government 
was a detejCiibk goveniitiont, hut in ilie end it did maintiiin 1 certain order; 
aJthough it Cicitly authorised the tribes"' wars among themsclws, it kept down 
robbcr\' and secured the roads. It wis, in addition, the only link tliat existed 
among the vtirious peoples^ tlie center where ao many divergent rays met. 

Once the Turkish government was destroved^ with no suKstirute to re- 
place it^ the countrv, \T,'hieh eou!d no longer run itself, Tell into appalling 
anarchv- AU the tribes fell one on top of anoilier into an immense cunlbsion; 
brigandage emerged everywliere. Even the sliadow of justice disappeared, and 
ever\'one resorted to force. 

This applies to the Arabs. 

As for die Kabvles, because they had been fairly independent from the 
Turks, tlie Jail of the Turks produced but litde eflea on them. Their habitual 
stance vis-i-vis the new masters remained (airly similar to what it had been vis- 
k^vis the old ones. They merely became even more unapproachable., inasmuch 
as their natural liatred for strangers combined with the religious horror they 
felt lor CEiristians^ whose language, laws, and customs were unknown to 
them. 

People sometimes submit to liumtliation, to tjTanny, to conquest, but 
thev never endure anarchy tor long. Ttiere is no people so barbarous tEiat it 
escapes this general law ol"humanit>'. 

\\lien the Arabs, whom we often .(ought to conquer and subdue, but 
ne\Tr to govern, liad surrendered lor some time to the savage environment to 
which indindual independence gives birdt, ihey began to seek inscinccively to 
rebuild what the French [lad destroyed. Enterprising and ambitious mcEi be- 
gan [o appear aniong diem. Great talents were revealed in several of their lead- 
ers, and the multitude began to ding to certain names as if to symbols of ortler. 

The Turks had proEiibited the Arab religious aristocracy from the use of 
arms and tlie direction of public affairs, but ance the Thrk^r had been elimi- 
nated, ttiey almost imn^ediatelv became warriors and governors again. The 
most rapid and certain eficct of our conquest was to give back to the mar- 
abouts the political existence they had lost. They once again took up the 
scimitar of Muhammad to battle the inlidels and kxst no time in using it to 
govern tlieir fellow citizeiLs; this is a great fact and one that must capture tlie 
attention of all those who are involved in Algeria. 

We ha^'e allowed the natioEi al aristocracy' of the Arabs to be reborii ; i t now 
remains to make use of tlieni. 
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A family of celebrated maralwucs li^id long been settled to the west of the 
province of Algiers^ near the frontier of the Moroccan enipire. Tl^e faniily was 
descended from Mufiammad himself, >^nd its najtie was venerated througlumt 
tlie regency. At the imoment when the Frerjch took possession of the country, 
the leader of this faituly wits an old n^an named Mahiddin. To the illu.'itrious- 
nttfi'i oihtfi birth, MAhiddiii joitR^d the advantages of having hetii to MecoA and 
hai.'ing been for a long mnc energetieallv opposed to tlic exactions of t!ie 
Turks. His sainiliness was gtcady honored and Eiis abilitv' well known. When 
tlie tril>es of the area began to feel ifiaE unt^ndurable miUaise that the abijence of 
power causes in men, thev went to see Mahiddin and proposed tl^ac he be- 
come their leader. The old man gathered ihem all on a great plain; there, he 
told them tiiat at his age one must be concerned with lieaven and not earth, 
tliat iie refused tlieir oft'er, butdiat lie begged tliem to transfer thelt support to 
one of his voiinge r sons^ whom he showed them . He enu]iierated at length t Eie 
claims of tiiis son to govern his countrymen: Eiis precocious piec\., hi* pil 
grimage to Holy Places, his descent from the Prt^phet. He made known se\- 
eral striking indications that heaven had used t<i distinguish Eiini among his 
brothers, and he pro%'ed that all die ancient propEiecies that antiouiKx^d a 
liberator of tfie Arabs manifestly applied to him. With one voice the trilxrs 
pn^clain^ed Mahiddiii's son cmir-et-momninm, that is to say, leader of die 
believers. 

This puny young man, who was at the time but twenty-five years old^ wai 
caJled Abd-el-Kaden* 

Such is tEie origin of this remarkabie leader: anarchy gave birth to his 
power, anarchy constai^tlv developed liim and.. %vich God''s grace and our 
own/ after ha^'ing deJivered to hiiri the provinces of Oran and Titten; it wilJ 
place the city ofConstantine in his Eiands and make hicn more powerful than 
tiae TurEtish government dtat he replaces had e\'cr Iwei^. 

While these things were happetuiig in die west of tlie regency, the east 
ottered another specTacJe. 

When the French took.\lgiers, the province ofConstantine was governed 
by a bey named Achmet [Ahmad]. This bey, contrary to all custom, was 
c<mlougli^ that is to say., the son of a Turk and an Arab. It was a ren^arEtably 
lucky chance diat allowed him, after Algiers was taken^ rt) support himself first 
in Constantine wit!i the help of his father's countrymen and later to base his 
power on the surroundiEig tribes witEi t[ie help of his mother^ relatives and 
friends. 
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Thus, while all che rtst of the regency that the Turks had abandoned and 
the French had not occupied fell into che greatest disorder^ a certain Ibrm of 
government wajj [nalncaJEied ii> the province of Constantine, and Achmet, bv 
his courage, [lis erueltv; and his energ\'^ founded an empire there ifiat is so 
solid we arc jitill trying to restrain or desiro\' it today.* 

At thw moment, then, there are three pov^^ers on Algerian soiL 

In AJgiera and at i^arious points on the coist are ttie French; to the west 
and south,, an Arab population diat after 300 years is reawakening and aeiing 
under a national loader; to the ease, a vestige of the Turkish goversiinoni, 
represented by Achmetj is a brook Efiac is scill flowing after the source has 
dried up and that will not rake long to dry up itself or to blend into the great 
river of Arab nationality-. Between these three powers, as if enveloped on aU 
sides^ is a multitude of small Kabyle peoples, who escape from all these influ- 
ences equally and pay no attention to any of che governments. 

It %\ould be superfluous to rehearse at lengtli what the French should 
have done at the time of the conquest. 

It can be said in just a few words that to the extent that our civilization 
permitted it, we simply should base put ourse]^'es in the place of the defeated; 
tliat far from trying to substitute our admini'itrati^'e practices for theirs from 
the start, we should for a time have bent to their ways^ preser\'ed the political 
delimitations, taken on the fallen gtwernmenfs oiTiciai^, accepted its traditions 
and guarded its practices. Instead of transporting the Turks to die coast of 
Asia, we clearly should have taken care to keep most of tliem on; deprived of 
tlieir leaders, incapable of governing bv themselves and fearing the reseniinenr 
of tfieir former subjects, thev would quicklv have become our most useful 
intennediarics and ma'ic zealous friends, Tltis is what has happened with the 
coulouglis, who, although they were much closer to the Arabs than tEve Turks 
were, have nonetheless almost liI ways preferred to throw themselves at us 
rather tlian at them. Ry tlie time we had learned the Arabs' Lmguage., preju- 
dices, and ways, after having i n he riled the respect that men always feel toward 
an established government, we would have been free to return bit by bit to our 
own practices and to make French the countn' around us. 

Bur now that the mistakes have been made, what remains to be done? 
And what hopes can we reastHiably conceive? 

Let us first caretully distingnish the two large races discussed above, the 
Kabyles and the Arab.*, 

As for the Kabyles, it is clear tliat there could be no question of conquer- 
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ing or colonizing their country': their moui^tiins are impeneErihJe co our 
armies at presertt, and the inliojipitible humor of the itiiifihitant;;^ Jeavfes no 
security for tEie Lsol^ited European wfio might wine to go there peacefullv to 
find sl^eiter. 

The country' of ciie Kabvles is clcsed to us. but the soul of' the Kabvles is 
open to us, and ir 1,1 not imfiossible Har us to penetrate it. 

1 said earlier that the Kiibvk waj; more positi\'e, less devout^ infimtelv less 
mysticrtl [ettthotdsiaitc] thiti the Arab. For tEic Kabyles the indindual is alitio^c 
ever\T:hing, soder^' aln^ost nothing, and they tire af far t Vom vielding unifornilv 
to the bw? of a single governniejit eoneeived ainoE^g tlieitiselves us they are 
from adopting our own. 

The great passion ofthe Kabvle is Jove of n^ateria! pleifures, and it ts by 
this route that we ean and must grasp him. 

Although the Kabvles have allowed us to penetrate their society' far less 
tlian the Arabs have, chey iilso sliow then^selves to be far less inelined to make 
war on u.s_ And wh ile son^e of tliL^m take up arnvs again.fl: us, others do not ,stf >p 
visiting our markets and eo[ning t(i hire out tEieir ser^'iees. The cause of tfiis is 
that ctiey have aJre^idv discovered tEie Emiterial profit that they an draw from 
our pn^Kiniit^'. They find ic quite advantageous to conae to selJ us tiieir produce 
and to buy those produas of ours that are com p at ible with the sore of civilisa- 
tion they possess. And, while they are not ^tt at the point of achieving our 
level of well-being, it is already easy to see that chey admire it and that they 
would fiiid it quite s^veet co posisess it. 

It is obvious that we should gtj about subduing such men by our arts and 
not bv our amis. 

If we continue to esiablish frequent and peaceful relations with the Ka- 
bvles, if the leaders have nothing to fear from our ambition and see lEiat we 
have simple, clear laws diat will protect theni^ it is eertiiin that the\' will soon 
fear war more than we ourselves, and that we sliall perceive the ahnost inWnc- 
ible attraction that draws savages coward civilized man at tEie moment chey no 
longer fear for their liberc)'. We shiill then see the customs and ideas of tlie 
Kabvles alter without their perceiving it, and tlie barriers tliac now shut us ouc 
of their country will fall bv themselves. 

The roJe that we have to pJay toward the Arabs is more complicated and 
more difficult. 

T[ie Arabs are not .'volidlvatcacEied co the land, and the irsouJ is even more 
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niohiic ciiasi their d \vt4!ing.s. AJthough t hty lovt [ht i r lihert\', tht v prizt s troiig 
govefnment ajid like Ibriiuiig bi gretii nation. And iilEfiougli chey appear quite 
sensual^ tliey greatlv vaJue inimiiterial pJeasure.s, and iniagiiiiition coiiEinuaHy 
lifts them toward soino ideaJ it revoals to cliem. 

With the KabvlcH wc must itjtius above al! on questions of dvi! and coin- 
mearcial equity; with die Ariibs^ on poiirical and reiigious qui^stions. 

A cenain number of Arab ttibes can and hemielbith must be directly 
gov^emed by us^ but there are even more e»ver whom we must not hope^ for tlie 
present^ to obtain anything but an indirect inHuence, 

Alter 3(>o years, die Turks'" power was established only very incoinpJeteJy 
over the tribes that lived far from the towns. Tiie Turks, however^ being 
Muhiiituiudaiis like the Arabs, had sijnilar practices and had succeeded in 
keeping the religious aristocracy out of government. It is easy to see that for 
our part, having none of the^e advantages and being exposed to far gRwter 
dangers^ we cannot hope to obtain tliie power the Turks had acquired over 
these tribes — nor even to approach it_ On this point our immense militar^J 
superiority' is almost useless. It allows us to conquer, but not to retain under 
our laws, the nomadic populations, who bur\' thcinselveji when tlic)' need to in 
deserts where we cannot follow, leaving us in the middJe of a desert where we 
cannot sur\'ive. 

Tlve sole object of our present concern should be to live in peace with 
those Arabs whom we cannot hope to govern at present, and to organize them 
in the manner lease dangerous for our future progress. 

The Arabs' anarchy, so fatal to these peoples, is quite liarmful to us as well, 
for having neidier the will nor the power to subdue tlieni all at once bv force of 
arms, we cannot hope to have anv cfl'cct on thent except in tlie long terni 
tlirough the contact of our ideas and our arts, something that cannot happcti 
except insofar as peace and a certain order reign among tlicm. Besides, the 
anarchy that pits the tribes against one another throws tliem conscandy onto 
us and leaves our borders completely insecure. 

We thus have a great interest in recreating a govenmient among these 
people, and it is perhaps not impossible to succeed in making this gt^ivermnent 
depend in part on us. 

Now that the scepter has slipped from the hands tliat held it for three 
centuries, no one has an incontestable right to govern, nor any probable 
chance of founding an uncontested j>t>\\'er for a long time to come. All the 
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powers that esttiblisii then^stlves in Africa will tlicrttbrt be unst^ibltv ic^d ifoyr 
support is gi\'en with firmness, ju.^ritic^ iind durabilicy; the new sovereigns wiU 
tonstunth'ttiid to ha^'c recourse to it. They will thus dtpendpt'iit] von us. 

Wt in ust aim first of till at getting the independent AralM used co seeing us 
mvoived in their internal tiflairs and ac iaitiiliarizing ihtin with us. For we 
must realise that by the mere fact of the superiority' ofit^ ktuiwledge, a power- 
ful iind i:i\'ilized people such as ours exercises an almost invincible inQuence 
on small and fairly barhtirous pcopJcs. To force these peoples to intorporate 
tlieniselves into us^ it is e nough to establish durable ties with t[iem. 

But it" it is to our ad\'aiitage to create a governmenr among clie regency 
Arabs, we have s. much clearer interest in not letting theiti ei^tablish a single 
ruJer. For the danger iei this would be far g;reater than the advantage. It is 
Indeed ver\' important to us not to let the Arabs yield to anarchy, but it is even 
more important not to expose ourselves to seeing thein united against us all 
at once. 

From this point of view, the last treaty' with Abd-el-Kader and tlte pro- 
jected c xped ition to Constant! ne are of a natu re to e >Lcite ce rtai n fears . 

Noihi[]g is more desiniblt- tliLU] to t-^itabli.sfi and regularize tlic power of 
tlie new emir in the province of Oran, where his pouter liad already been 
founded. But Eiic treiit\' also grams him the government of ttie beylik of lit- 
tery; and I cannot help l>elieviiig that the expedition now being prepared 
wili result finaJlv in vielding the greatest part of the province of'Constantine 
to him. 

We can rtsi a.ssured that with the degree of power Alxl-el-Kader has 
attained, all die Arab populations diaE find themselves witltout a leader will 
come to him Oii their OT,\'n. It is thus imprudent to destroy or even to disturb 
the Arab powers independent of Abd-cl-Kader; we should much rather think 
of creating others that do not vet ejiist. Now^ if our expedition to Cx>nstasit]ne 
succeeds^ as there is every reason to believe it will, tt could hardly result In 
aEi^thing but destroying Achmet without putting anything in his place. We 
shall ov^crturn tlie coulougli., and we shall be able neither to succeed him nor 
to give him an Arab successor. Our \'ictor\' will thus grant tlie tribes under 
AchttKt an independence that chey will not wait long to surrender into the 
haEids of the neighboring emin We shall create antirchy, and anarchy will create 
Abd-el-Kader^s posver. 

Til is at least is what can be perceived from a distance and in ignoriutcc of 
tlie dei^iils. 
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VVhiC we can affirm with certain^' at the nioii^tnL is th^ic wc can never 
allow all die tribes of the regency to recognize die sajne leader. Two is already 
far too few. Our present securit\', and concern for our future, demand that 
there be at least tliree or four. 

Independent of tlie tribes over whom it is in our iritere.'st to attempt to 
exercise no snore than aci indirect influence at present^ thtre is a considerable 
enough piirt of E[ie country that our securin' as much as our honor oblige us to 
keep under our inimedijite power and to govern without inEeniicdiahcs. 

In that part of tl^e country, a French population and an Arab population 
should be brought co live peacefully in the same places. Tlie dilliculry is great, 
but I ain far from believing it to be ins urmoun tabic. 

I do not i ntend, sir, to go into dt tail with you about tlie means that can be 
used to attain this end. It is enough to indicate roughly vv[iat seems to mc the 
principal condition for success. 

It is clear to me tEiat we sfiall never succeed if we undenake to place our 
new Algerian subjects under French administration. 

Nothing nevv CLin be done witfi impunity when it comes to political cus- 
toms. We are more enlightened iind stroEigcr thac^ die Arabs, and it is up to us 
to yield at iirst, up to a certain point., to their habits aiid prejudices. In Algeria 
as elsewhere, the great task of a new government is not to create what does not 
e^stat all, but to use wEiat does exist. The Arabs lii'td in tribes 2,{>oo years ago 
in Yemen; dieytra^'ersed all Africa and invaded Spain in tribes; tliev still live in 
tlie same manner to this day. Tribal organization, the most tenacious of all 
human institutions, cannot, therefore, be taken from chein for a long time 
hence v\'iihout o\'erturning all their sentiments and ideas. The Arabs name 
dieir own IcLiders; we mn^x. present tliis privilege. Tliey have a militarv and 
religious aristocracy; we must by no means seek to destroy this, but rather to 
get hold of it and take part of it into our pay., as the Turks did. It is not only 
useful to draw upon tlie An\bs' political customs, but necessary to modify tlie 
rules of their civil law only gradually. For you know, sir, that most of diese 
rules arc traced to t[ie Koran in .such a way tliat for Muslims^ civil and religious 
law are always mixed together. 

Above all„ in Algeria we must take care to give up this taste for unifonnitv' 
diat torments us, and to realize that it would Lie as dangerous as it is ahsurd to 
apply the same laws to different beings. At tiie time of the Western empire^s 
fall, two laws ruled at once: the barbarian was subjected to barbarian laws, and 
tlie Romans Ibllowed Roman laws. Tliis is a good example to imitate, because 
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it L'i tiie oiHy way we can hope saiely to negotiate the trails itiunul period cliar 
elapses before two peopJes of different eiviiizatioiis can manage to refoiind 
tlieniselves as a single whole. 

\^^lere rrcncli and Ari^lxs live In the iime district, we muit resoJve to ap- 
ply to each tlie legislation that they ean understand and that cliey have learned 
to respect. If the political leadership is cominon to both races, bot ever^'thing 
else is ctifl'ercnE lor a long tisne^ fusion will come later, of its own aceoni. 

It would also be neces5ar\' for die legislation that governs the French in 
Africa not to be ej:acdy tlie s-ame as that in force in France. A newborn people 
cannot tolerate the same administrative hassle.s diat an old people can, and the 
same slow and multiplied fbrinantiej* that sometimes guarantee the security of 
the old pre^'ent the new from de^Tloping and almost from being born at all. 

We need in Africa, just as in France, and even more than in Fmnce, 
essential guarantees to tlie individual liv'ing in .society; nowhere is it more 
necessary to establish individual liberty', respect for property,, and guarantees 
of ill! rights than in a colony. But, on the other hjnd_, a colony needs a simpler 
administration, one more expeditious and independent of the central poi,\'er 
tiiAn those chat direct the continental provinces of tEie empire. 

We muse therefore carefullv pteserv^e the substance of our political state in 
Algeria, but not hold too superstitiously to its form; and show more respect 
for the ipirii tlian for the letter. Tliose who have visited Algeria claim to 
note the opposite: tliey say scrupulous care for tlie most trivial administrative 
niethods of the motlier country is observed diere, and that the great principles 
that serve as the basis for our laws are often forgotten. By acting tliis way we 
might liope to cnultiplv public officials, but not colonists. 

I imagine, sir, as I approach the end of this too long letter^ that you are 
tempted to ask me what, after alL tny hopes for the future of our new colony 
are. 

That future seems to me to be in our hands, and I shall tell you sincerely 
tliat with time, perseverance^ abJify^ and justice^ I have no doubt tliat we shall 
be able to raise a gretit monument to our countr\''s glon' on the Alrican coast, 

I told vfou at tlie begi n ning, s i r, that the Arabs were at once shepfierds and 
farmers, and chat, although thcv field tfie entire extent of the land, thev' never 
cultivated more than a ven- sitiall part. So die Arab pijpulation is quite sparse; it 
occupies much more terrain than it can possi blv cuki%''aEe even^' year. TTrte con.se- 
quence is d\attl\e Arabs sell land re adilv and cheaply, and that a foreign popula- 
tion can easily establish itself next to diem widiout causing tliem to suffer. 
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You understidd^ sir^ how easy it is lor the French, who are richer ajid 
more industrious tiian the Arjihs^ to occupy a large part oftlie soil witlioui 
violence and co establisfi then^selvcs peace fully aiu1 in large nmnbers in the 
very midsc of the surrounditig tribes. It is easy to predict a time in the near 
future when the two races will be intcntiixcd in thi.s way througliout much di 
the regency. 

But it is not at al! enough lor the French to place theniiselves nest to the^ 
Arabs if tliey do noE anfunagc to establish durable tics with them and finally to 
form a single people from the two races. 

Everytliing tliac I [lave learned aLxiut .\l^eria leads me to believe that this 
possibility' is not as chimerical as many people suppose. 

The cnajorit^' of the Arabs presene a lively faith in the religion of Muham- 
mad; ho we\^r, it is easy to see that in this portion of Muslim territorj^', as in ail 
the others, religious beliefs are continuLilly losing their vigor and becoming 
more and more powerless to battle die interests of this worJd. Altliougli reli- 
gion has plaved n large role in the wars tliat have been waged against us in 
Africa UEitil eiow, and akhougli it has served as a pretext for the maralwuts to 
take up arms again, it can be said tEiat religion was nothing but the secondary 
cause to which these wars must be attributed. We were attacked much more as 
strangers and as conquerors than as Christians, and it is the ambition of the 
leaders more than the faith of the people tliat has led tliem to take up arms 
against us.^ Experience has shown that religion does not prevent the Arabs 
from becoming our most zealous auxiliaries whenever patriotism or ambition 
does not turn tliein against us, and they fight tlieir coreligionists just as vio- 
lently under our flag as those others fight us. 

We inav thus believ'c that if we prove more and more that Islam is in no 
danger under our domination or in our vicinitv^ religious passions wiL eotne 
to be extinguished, and we siiall have only political enemies iii Africa. 

It would be equally wrong to think that the Arabs^ civil customs make 
them incapable of yielding to a communal life vvitl't us. 

In Spain, the Arabs were sedentary and agricultural, in the areas around 
the Algerian towns, a great number of them are building houses and devoting 
tliemselves seriously to agriculture. Tlie .'\rabs are thus not naturally and nec- 
essarily shepherds. It is true thiit as you ad\ancetfjward the desert, you see tlie 
houses disappear and the tent emerge. But this is because the security,'' of 
propert\' and persons diminis[ies as vou leave the coasts, and because nothing 
is more expedient tiian a nomadic lite for a people that fears for its existence 
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and its iibeny. I can well see chat die Arabs prefer to wander in the open air 
than to remain exposed ro the c\'rL\n.nv oi" a master^ but eventhing indicates to 
nie ifiit if tfiev couJd be free, respected, and sedentarv', they would t>e quick to 
secde down. I liave no doubt that they would adopt our st\ie of life if we gave 
them a lasting interest in doing so. 

Nf)thiEig_ finally, in the ki\o\vn fatits indicates to me that there should be 
any incoitipaii biiir\. ofte ni per becvveeii the Arabs and ns . I see^ on the conrrari,', 
that in times of peace tfie two races intemiix without trouble^ and tl:tat dicy are 
growing ever closer as they conie to know each other better. 

Each day the French are developing eJearer and better notions ubout tlie 
inhabitants of .\Jgeria. They are learning their languages, familiarizing them- 
selves with their customs, and even difplav'is^g a sort of unrefiective enthiiiii- 
asm for them. Moreover, tlie whole younger generation of Arabs speaks our 
language^ and thev have alreadv panlv adopted our mores. 

Recently, ■^vhen we had to defend ourselves in the area around Algiers 
against brigaiuiage by several enemy tribes, we sawtEie formation of a Eiational 
guard composed of Arabs and French, living in t!ie same guardliouse and 
s-iiaring the sanie hardships and dai^gers.^^^ 

There is, then, no reason to belie\'e tliat time will not succeed in amal- 
gainating the twc races. God is not stopping it; only Eiujnan deliciencics can 
ilt^d in its way. 

Let US not lose hope for the future, sir; let us not be stopped by temporary' 
sacrifices ^ust when an immense goal is revealing itself tliac can be achieved by 
persistent effort. 




NOTES ON THE KORAN 
(MARCH IS3S) 



Things that recur c&ttstsndy. Genentl spirit. ^ 



CHAPTER I 



Encouragement^ comnnandments for holy wir. 

Necessity' o(" obeying ihe Prophet, of obtying liim is one does God. 

Magnificent recompense for tliose \\'\io die with arms in hand. 

Grandeur, liorror of future iQlicrions. 

Aboniiniition of apostasy. 

Entirely physical portrayal of paradise. 

The violence ofMiikammad's language principally directed agajji^t idola- 
ters and Tews. 

Fai[[i constantly above good works. 

Magnilicent iciiages of God appear conciiiually. 

He constantlv assails tEie Jews and spares tlie Christiai^s_ 

Like Ch rrsti anit\'.. t he Koraii is always connected to ail the ideas of tiie Old 
TcsEiETicnt, to which it alwavA presents itself as a continuation. It thus dates 
Islam back to the beginning of the ^\'Ofld, u-4iich is cite first requirement of aU 
religions. 

The Koran contains more or less all the general moral principles con- 
tained in all religions. 
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CHAPTER II 

UmtyofGod,i:Nqiiit\'j omnipotence, mercy. 

Iinmort:\!iry' of the souJ. 

Eternal rewirds und punishments. 

Immortality' particularly promised to those who die Tor faith with arms in 
hand. 

Muhammid complements the Jewish and Qiristian prophets. Rixjts of 
Islam in Judaism. 

One turns toward Mecca and no longer toward Jemsaltni to pray. 

Frohibiiion against eating dead animals^ pt>rk:, blood. 

Alnisgi^'i ng, good works , p ^fcience ele\'ated to the rank of com m andmcnts. 

The faith necessary' to be saved. 

Talionic punishcnent- for murder. 

Fast of Ri^madart. 

Sanct]i\'of holy war, encouraged witfi tioth energy' and violence. 

Pilgrimage to Mecca comniajided. 

Prohibition of wine. 

Prohibition of mixed marriages. 

Prohibition to approacii women at certain times. 

Rules about divorce. 

Rules about the nursii^g of children^ about the position and tiie rights of 
women in the Eiouse of their [lu.sband, ibout tlieir dowry, etc 

Necessit>' orprayer. 

Utility or supporting holy war with one's property'. 

Usur\' proscriLK^d. 

Form of contracts. 

CHAPTER III 

He predicts schisms. 
List Judgment indicated. 

Portrayal of paradise; giirden.s watered with rivers, and houris. 
Tesu.s Christ recognized as a prophet; hij; miracles admitted; his birth 
recounted more or less as in the Gospel. His di\'init\' alone is denied. 
I]ifluenee of repentance. 
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He skillfullv connects Islajii to Abraham, farliet of the Arabs^ who^ he 
say.';, builr tht tt in pie ot" M ecca as his rirst tt inpJ(; . 

Love, pardort, go(xi works retomincniied. 

The end of hu m an days is written ( p. 70 ) . 

Happintss ol' thase who die while fighting for the faith is exalted in a 
thousand ways. 

CHAPTER IV 

C>>mmand[nenc not to marrv' more tl'ian lour womejn. 

General rule.f of gUitniiansEiip. 

LiWii of succession, ad\'antage ofn^ales (8r).Mij[iaEiiEiiLid points out cl^ac 
these prescriptioiis emanate from God and promises paradise 10 thase who 
obey them. 

PuEiifihnient of death to be earried out against the adulterer. 

Punishment against fornication _ 

Repentance useless on the last dav; useless J'or inlidels. 

Ruks ibout vvo[nen''s dowries in case of repLtdiation. 

Rules about tlic stages [lei diigr-£s'\ when one can marry. 

One cannot inarry a married woman except when she is surrendered to 
you by war. 

Fennission to marry slaves in certain eases. 

Prohibition against suicide. 

Duties of women. Woman inferior to' man (fiz). 

Permission and cominandinenttokiH inddeLs. Prohibition against killing 
belie\crs. 

CHAPTER V 

Prohibition against eating poric, blood, animals that have been suflb- 
cartd, beaten to deaths killed by a faU (iq6). 
Oblations before prayer (107). 

Cu I oif the feet and hands ol those who fight God and the Prophet ( i t i ) . 
Curofl the hands of robbers, diat is God's conmiandinent. 
Christiajis shall be judged according to theGtwfpel {114). 
The faidifu], ]c\\-% and Cfiristiam whtj tn^lie^'e in G^)d on tfie Lise dav and 
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prioite virtue are exempt from loar and torments (117). Tlic following ve rses 
suggest this to mean rhosc who abandon their own beliefs to believe these 
things/^ 

Wine, games of thance, antt statues are abominations invented by Sacan^ 
ab-itaic^ tVon^ these (iic). 

The mintfiter of the Prophet is limited to preaching ( i aa). 

Form oftcsEaEiienti {ii-^). 

CHAPTER VI 

Never eat an animal over whicli the name of Gt>d iiiis nor l>een invoked 

(141). 

Dead animal';^ blood, and pork ■ire. itnpure (145)- We have prohibited 
Jews from eating all animals that do iiot ha\e c loven hooves and the fat of bi^ef 
asid n^uEton except that oi the bacL, the entrails, tind that which is mixed with 
the bonc^s_ This prohibition is the punisfiment for their crimes ( id.) _ 

Never kill anv one of vour childt^Ei lor fear of povert\'. We will provide 
nourisJutKiit for ytju and thcin . Avoid crime i n public and in secret ( 1 46 ) . 

CHAPTER VII 

The term of life Is fixed. Nothing can forestall nor defer it for an instant 

(153). 

My mission is divine, it encompasses the entire human race (171). 

Tiiis ver\' long chapter contains ainwist no commiindmcnts^ it is the sto- 
ries of the Old Testantent sligliElv Liltercd atid apoicrophes to Jews and pagans. 

He spe^Ls here of genies as beings aEit^oat ideticieal to men. It is the 
second time diis occurs. But it is obscure. 

CHArTER VIII 

Spoils taken from the enemv belong to God and to his envoy. Fear die 

Lord (iSoj. Whoever turns his back oit the day of comhatshtill remain in hell 
( iS r ). Ail infidels shall be reuni[ed i[] heil ( i S4). Fight infidels until the point 
when there is no more schism and wlien !iolv religion is universallv trium- 
phant (!S4). O believers! when you marcli on E[ie enem\'; Lx' resolute, ot>ev 
God and tlie Prophet, fear tlie discord tliat extinguishes the lire of courage . Be 
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firm (185). Tlic incredulous who rtfuscs co believe in Islam is more abjecr 
thim Li brQte in the eyes of tJie Eternal (1S7). If the fortune of battle ctiuse."; 
tliose who violate ihe pact they licive made with you Co falJ into you r fiand.s, use 
torture to terrify their folJowers (1S7). God will ease your task: 20 brave 
believers will crush ioo ii^Hiieh, 100 will put 1,000 to flight. No prophet has 
taken prisoners without having spilled the blood ofa great number of enemie.'; 
( iSS J . Feed on what you ha^^e taken from the euemy. You stiaJl have no sociecj^ 
widi beJievers who have reiiiLtiiicd at home, until they [lave inarched into 
combat. Believers who have left their ctiuntrv to figlit under the standard of 
foitli and those who hai'e given aid to die Prophet are the truly faidiful ones. 
Paradise is dieir portion. 

CHAPTIR IX 

Loyally keep alliances contracted with idolater.'; if they observe them 
tliemselves { ipi). TEie saered months having passed,* put idolaters co deatEi 
wherever you encounter them. If thev convert., perlbnn their prayers, pav the 
siicred tribute^ leave tht-ni in f-ieace. TEie Lord it; merciful (191). Fire shall be 
tlie eternal dwelling of idolaters ( i9i) . Believers wlio tear tliemsc Ives from the 
bosom of their family to follow [God's) standard, sacrificing tlieir property 
and their lives, shall have dielirst places in the retilm of the heavens. They shall 
be the object of God's kindness [ ;] they shall live in gardens of delighiL>; and 
taste eternal plctisures (193)- Ceaselovingyour fathers, your brothers Jf they 
prefer incrcdulitv to faith. Thase who hoard gold irs their eofler and refu.se to 
use it for tfie faitEi sliall endure painful torn^CEiLS. Tl\is gold reddened by the fire 
of hell shall be pressed m their brows, their ribs, and their loins, and they shall 
be told: "Nov\' enjoy your treasure" (it>5). 

The Al l-Po we rfu] m ade the year of twelve Jiionths : t four of these months 
^t sacred. Shun iniquity during these days, but fight idoLiters at alj times 
( 195 ) . Young and old, enter eombat, sacrifice your wealtli and your lives lor 
die defense of the faith^ [^f] thete is no more glorious advantage for you 
( 196). Some believers have lee the Prophet go, they have said, "Let us not 
fight during the heat]" TEie fire of hell shall be much more terrible than that 



•■ It sccmi that., duri iig four months, war wis not permitted amon|r /\rab tribes. It was a 

soit of holv peace .simikr to that of feudal times, 
t The Arab calendar is iunair. 
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heai: (202). The wealthy who deinand exemptions ire guilty [203). Tltosc 
who do ptnance[^] serve die Lord^ adore him, fast, carry out justice, respect 
and guard the divine commandments, shall l>e hippy (20<>K* One most not 
intercede on behalf of idolaters, even if they art your kin, because tliey are 
buried iiv hell (id.). Fear the Lord and practice jiL-vriec (207)^ O Believers! 
Fight vour unfaithful iteighbor.'j. May thev find implacable enemies (20S) _ 

CHAPTER X 

The Koran confirms the truth of ttie Scriptures tliat precede it. Ir is tlic 
explanation of them (214). 

Noali was treated as aii impostor. Those who did not believe him were 
drowned inihe warers. See what: is t[ie end of the incredulous! (21&). 

CHAPTER XI 

Everything is written ut the resplendent book (224). 

He who supers witii patience and practices virtue shalJ receive a glorious 
reward. 

If peopie demand that you do miracles^ do not be distressed. Your minis- 
trj' is limited to preaching. 

Should they s.iy: the Koran is his work> You shall respoitd: Produce kh 
chapters like those it contains.! 

Most men shall persist in incredulitj' (226}. 

God shall gi^'c to each oite according to his works ^ nothing escapes his 
biowledge (i-^y). Pray at the beginning of eacii dav, at sutiset. and at night 

The principal object of die eleventh cEi apter is to make known to the Arabs 
all tlie prophets that the peoples refused to believe and to hear^ and to terrify' 
thfem by the portrayal of the horrible punisEnnents God lias inflicted on their 
increduJity. As in practictilly all of die Alkoran,, Muhanimad concerns himself 
h.c more with making liinisel f Ix-l ie\'ed than with giving rules of moriltc\-'. And 



* Evervthing that leijtcs to war is precise; c^'crvtlii]!^ that leiatcs to mords, CKCcpt 

almsgiving, is general and coji fused, as in the vcim: just cited, 
t [In the J¥iirj|;iji^ ] Hcic Muhan^inad icri-' skilifullv makes use of riic great writer to 

support the prophet. 
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he employ terror much more than M\y other motiv'e. Muiiiimmad evidently 
took a great deiil Ironi the New ?jid Oki Ttstanients, but much more from the 
Old cEian c[ie New. You reotigntze Moses ewrvwherc. He liardly sirays iVom 
the Decalogue. He adds to ic nothing but greater prescriptions for aJnisgi\iiig. 

CHAPTER XII 

This chapter is nothing bat the siory of Joseph, son ol' Jacob, with some 
variations oflitde importance. 

CHAPTER Xril 

Thase who ire made constant in adversity bv the hope of seeing God, 
who pray^ who secretly or publicly give a portion of the propertv' we have 
bestowed on them., and who erase their errors by good works, sEiaU dwell in 
Paradise. They shall be introtiuiccd into the gardens of Eden: tEiLiir fathers^ 
their spouses^ and their children ^\1io have been just shall enjov tEie .';a]ne 
benefit (25fi). 

Should dte Koran move niouncains^ divide the earth in two, make tlie 
dead speak, tiiey would not believe you {is9 ) ■* 

The giirdcns of delights v^'atered by rivers where shall be found eternal 
nourisliment and perpctuallv green shade, shall be the prize for piety. The 
incredulous shall have llan^es as their reward (260). 

CHAPTER XIV 

Nothing new; always the same depictions of punishmems that await 
those who refuse to believe the prophets. 

CHAPTER XV 

Depiction of the greatness of God. Threats against those who do not 
believe tJic propliett. Nothing exceptional or practical. 



* The infidd^s a^skcd Muhimirjact to perform m inclcs tn proiT his mission. Here is how 
tic ordtnari.lv gtts out of this situation: **C!<>d could make me do it, but even so vou 
wouLi nor bciic^T.'" 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Grt^atiiesji. Goodness of God toward nun. Violtnc attack on polytheism. 

Wt have sent you the Koran in order to enlighten conrcstod dt^mas tind 
to guide cEio faithful (11, i6).* 

God tortiiiirLnds justice^ beneficence, !ihcralic\^ toward kin. He prohibits 
criineJnJDSEiee,aridailumny (11^ 19), 

Avoid pcrjur)'. Wlioever has practiced beneficence and professed faith 
sliall cnjov i lii^^ strewn with pleasures, 

Abraham is the leade r ol" the belie^'ccs. He worships the unit}' of God and 
refuses to worship idols. We liavT; inspired you to embrace the religion of 
Abrafiam, wJio recognized the unicy' oi God. 

Jlyou avenge yourselves, the vengeance muit not exceed the offense. 
Those who have suffered with patience have performed a more meritorious 
accton^id.). 

CHAPTER XVri 

Mail carries hii fate around his neck (II, ^7) . 

God coiniiiands beneficence toward ^four parents. Always speak to d^em 
Vir^ respect . Be tender and submissive toward them . Give back to your neigh- 
bors what you owe them. Give alms to the poor and to Travelers ( 11^ 2S) . 

Fear of indigence itinst not cause vou to kill your children. Tliat is a 
horrible crime. We shall provide for rheir needs and yt>urs. 

Avoid debauchen-'^ it is a crime and the road to hell. 

Never spill human blood. Tlie murderer sluJl be under the power of the 
heirs of the deceased^ but thev must not exceed their limits bv dc[«anding his 
cleatli. 

Do not lav your hand on tlie orphan's propert\'. 

Fu llill your obligations . 

Do not seek to penetrate chat which you cannot know (11^ 29) . 



Wc sec iliar Muhaniniad ahvai's makes conncaions \^'jth the Jewish and Oirisrian 
rclig inns jnd^ ihrottgli them, tn the Iw^iiin ing of tlie vviirlLi_ 
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CHAPTER XVI EI 

Truth comes from God. M.111 Is frte to believe or ro persist in error. We 
have lit furnaces for the wicked. Possessor of die garden of Eden witere dve 
rivers flow, adorned with gold br^Kdets^ dressed in green girintnts woven in 
silk ind gold, ridiiting glor^; die believer sInlJ repose on die nuptiiil bed 
during the season of delights {II., 42). 

One day dte earth shall be made plain; we shall assemble all men; not one 
s[iall l>e forgotten; they shall appear each in his turn before the tribunal of God 

(11.44). 

The works of diose wlio have denied Islam and the resurrection are in 
vain. Falsehood presided over the.'ie works. They shall be without weight on 
tlie day of judgment (II, 51)- 

CHAPTER XrS* 




NOTES ON THE VOYAGE 
TO ALGERIA IN I84I 



GENERAL APPEARANCE OF THE COUNTRY 



Arrived iti Algicr* Kroni the direction of Oran, hiving gone too far west. ' C]apc 
Caxine, a \'ef\' green ind lurrowed mountain that plunger right into the sea. 
The sk\' is hitzy. Tlie whole scene \s like the one that tlte Hague's coa^stlinc 
presents from tEic sea. As we approach, we perceive a multitude of snitill white 
hoLfciei garnishing the mountain's furro^x's. As we round Cape Casine, AJgiers 
appears: an ismnense quarrv' ot" white rock ."jparkling in the sun.- 

First appearance of the town: I lias'e never seen anything like it. Pro- 
digious mix of races luid costumes, Aral\ Kabvle^ Moor^ Negro, Mbihonais 
[Balearic islanders, Irom Port MaliOEi t»]i Minorca], French. Each of these 
races, tossed together in a space much too tight to contain them, speaks its 
language^ wears its aitire, displa>'s diflerent morels. Tl^is whole world moves 
about with an activity that seems feverish. The entire lower town seems in a 
state of destruction and reconstruction. On all sides, one sees nothing but 
recent ruins, buildings going up; one heats notliing but the noise of tlie 
hammer. Ic i:; Cincinnati transported onto the soil of .\frica. 

The French are substituti ng broad arcaded strec ts for the Moors' tortuous 
little aJleys. Ttiis is a necessity of our civiliz^ition. But they are also substituting 
their architecture for that of the Moors, and diis is wrong; for the latter is ver\' 
appropriate to the needs of the country; and besides, it is cEiarming. Tlic most 
beautiful Moorish house shows, on tlie outside, only a wail witii no opening 
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other than an arched d(X>n This door leads into a wstibuJe iupf^orEt^d bv col- 
umns. From this vestiLiule a staircast leads to a square coiirt\'ard surrounded 
by gaUeries^ which are supported by arci^dcs and cohunns. It is the same 
on each floor. AU die rooms open onto tliis court\'ard, whose appearance is 
fresher and more eleganc cliari I can .*ay. In all the better houses, the columns 
art? of curiouslv sculpted white marble^ as are t!ie edges ol" die arcades, and 
festooned as if with lace, llie whole ver^^ much presents tlie appearance of life 
turned inward. Architecture depicts needs and mores: the arcliitecture here 
'does not merely result from the heit of the climate, it also marv'clously depict? 
tlie social and political state of the Muslim and oriental populations: polyg- 
amy, the sequestration of women, the absence of anv public life, a t\TannicaJ 
and suspicious govemmertt that forces one to conceal one''s life and keep all 
alTec^ions wirfiin the faniilv. 

Visit to the environs of Algiers, at Couba.-^ Superb road that seems as 
thouglt it mus[ lead Co the provinces of a vast empire, and that one cannot 
follow more than three leagues without being beheaded, Delicious countr>'^ 
Sicily with the i ndustry of France, Prodigious vegetation, the land de nse with 
vegetation. A promised land, if one didn't have to farm with gun in hand. 
From die height of Couba we see the Metidja [usuallr Mitidja]: magnificent 
plain, five leagues wide and thirty long, an entire province. Looks like Alsace. 
Green, but not a house, not a tree, not a man. Astonishing contrast; theSaliel 
the image of nature cuki^'ated by industry' and die most advanced civilization; 
the plain: wildemcsi.'^ 

Visit at the bisEiop's. An intelligent man, v^ers' intelligent. But a tint of 
charlatanism.^ 

Evening, a trip to the Casaubali [Cjsbah or Qasba] . Old Algiers seemed 
an icnmense fox burrow: narrow^ dark, smoky. Tlie population, ac this hour, 
seems idle and dissolute. Indigenous cabaret where Moorish public girls sing 
and people drink wine. Mix of the vices of botti civilizations. Such is the 
external appeLwasice. 

ORAN — MERS-EL-KEBIR 

We found about riiirr\' cannons.'' Sixr\' cannons would be necessary, . . 7 
They plan to defend tlie fort witli ilvrce batteries. Sliglit expense. Certain result. 
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Capraiii of Llio stcaiti htxic. 
Tho port can hold fifteen to tw^ent^' warships. 
Fort Capiiin dT^ssigny.^ 

The imporcanc risk is to dclend it from the sea. Almost impossible to 
attack by land. One could land only at C^lip Fikon .' 

SECURITY [TENUE] OF THE PORT AT MERSELKEBIR 

Cominafidanc d^Aifsigny, who has coiiiEniivded tlie station for eighteen 
montlis, gave us the following iiifbrmation: 

The windi) Irosn die cxst and northeast are not felt in any way in the pt)rt. 
But they chum up the sea and pr<xluce a llurlv strong surf. 

The only winds ihat could present any danger are die west winds, w!iidi 
sweep into tlie hirbor through a gorge and are tremendously violent. But they 
do not chum up tlic sea^ and Cojnniandani d'As.signy chinks it ahnost impossi- 
ble for tliem to dislodge a warship well attjched on a good mooring. Besides, 
siniie Elie sea is never diurned up bv cEiis wind, the trat-tioEi on the table is 
always even. 

If the cable happened to brei'kk, die acddenc could be quite serious., as it is not 
alwa\^ ven,' easv to reach die high seas ufien those squalls stir up die wind on the 
coast and tend to push ships tning [o get out to sea onto die lighdiouse rocks. 

The most urgent expenses include even^thing necessary for the difeme and 
the iecuyini^ of the port of Mers-el-Kcbir. T[\t pon of Mers-cl-Kehir is thus far, 
as far as our overseas power is concerned, the most definite result obtained in 
Algeria. 

The only drawback of Mers- el-Xe bir is the lack of waiter. This lack of water 
is not ab.solute, however: tlte facilities we have already buik and those that are 
to be built should be able co bring in 12,500 liters in cwent^'-lour hours/ 
which might be enough for (i.ooo men. 

There are also die cisterns, which provide enough for tlie garrison. 

Besides, communication becwecn Mers-el-Kebir and Oran can never be 
interrupted by sea during die summer or by land during die winter. The road 
is superb asid very easy to defend. 

The LSpanish left us a superb establishment at Mers-el-Kebir. At the mo- 
ment., it is even superfluous, as it forms a ven,' strong defeii.so on the huid 



* We do not knowyct if it would be signilicantly less during ttic summer. 
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side, uliere it would be quite diflieuit lor Europeaiis asid iinposjiible Ibr AratM 
to ever attack us. 

TRENCH DUG AROUND ORAN 

This trcftcK has been dug in three months by the amiy It cost ahnost 

notliing^ and people think it strvts to break in tlie troops and prepare tltem for 
wan Ic is . . . feet deep and 9 wide at cite opening. It is secured by occasional 
blockliouses. People believe that all the land within this trench is entirely 
sheltered i'roin tlie Arabs, Tlie total length ojthe treneii is . . , meters. Liitiori- 
ciere"^ha5 had thiif trench ttL£gv\'iEltout authorization in 1341. 

Nothing lidji been given to the soldier diggers who have dug it. Aji for the 
soldier l^berers, they have had ten sous per day, Ci\iiiLiii latK>rers olclie same 
type would have cost + to 5 Cranes per day. Tlie troops^ it is said, have done thi.s 
job ver\' willingly, regarding it as a)WJ«t ofmiiitmy liefettay. 

The plan of Colonel de Montpezat^ ^ to occupy a large part of the plain of 
Oran in the .same [tiaiiner. Tiuji shouki he examined. 

It is often asked that Oran be inade a tran.'jshipment port. The results 
would obviously be very great. A large part of t!ie contraband commerce now 
pa.tsing througli Ciibr^iliar would go througli Oran. But .such a measure would 
be extremely hostile to Spain, and the question remains whether tlie interest is 
great enough to risk thi^j draw back. We need Spain's friend.'^hip in tlie matter 
of Aij^erii. First, because of the foothold lEiat Spain is letting us have iiiMaiion 
[Minorca], because of the .security that we miLst grant her until we take 
possession of chat island, and, finally, becau.se she i.s neither giving the English 
the islaud nor allowing them Co take it, wEiich would be the loss of tlic colony. 
AWjoii mtist be French: it is a question of life or deatli for Algiers. 

PROVINCE OF ORAN 

Lamoriciifere claims diat his information leads him to believe that the 
population of die province could rise to 100 souls at least per .square league. 

He estimates at So^ooo the total number of horses foiuid there, which 
would allow Lis to commission about 2S,ooo. 

Abd-el-Kader's government, far more powerful ai^d centralized than that 
of die Turks, raises, Lamoricierc tielieves, three naillion in rajtes on the prov- 
ince of Oran alone. 
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CONFIGURATION OF THE COUNTRY 

It U 35 to 45 leagues irom the coast to the first desert, that is, to t!ic 
country' that produce.'; neithtr grain nor lai^e livestock, hue only dates and 
grass suited to feeding .sheep and caineLs. 

This space is oeeupied by two transverse v^alleys, the first betu'een Oran 
and Mascara, tlie second bcrvvocn Mascara and the desert. 

For now, we can onlv hariss the Arabs of die first vallev^ and we have 
harassed tliem so well since Lamoriciere arrived that not a single one is left 
within 15 to 20 leagues of Oran, They have all taken refuge eitlier in the 
mountains on the Mascam side, or on the other side of these mountains. 
Hence the need to have an army corps at Mascara diat can^ through razzia.? like 
Lainoriciere"'s , harass them on the other side of the mountains and force them 
to go even farther. Thus., finding cheitisehTS pusEied coo far, thev would come 
to terms with us. (Irtfontt&timt providi'd by Lamovidtre on 17 May 1S41.) 

Today T asked Q>]oEiel de Mont peznt— who demojistrated quite well 
how four or fi^"e rEiousand men placed at Mascara coukl in tiikJng the popula- 
tion from i\\t re ar^ hring ahout the submission of die tril>es — how these four 
or five thouiiand men would !ive. He tespondcd: "First., in making an en- 
closure that would allow cultivation around the town, where there is admi- 
rable land; second, in emptying the Hachems^ silos., which allegedly could feed 
the army for eighteen months; tliird., in forcing tlie Hachem tribe — a tribe 
tliat could mount five thousand cavalriTiien and that possesses admirable 
country' to which it is quite attached— to submiE. H' an army of four or five 
thouscind eould live in Mascara, I would consider tlie province subjugated and 
Abd- el- Kader destroyed r^- 

CIVIL LABORS OF ORAN 

\Vhar\'es to build: 200,000 francs, I think. 
Jetties to builds 600,000 francs., I tliink. 

ARZIU 

On ii May iS^i., at S a.m., we ^.^'cre in tlic ba)' of Arzeu and went 
onshore. 

A crenellated enclosure built by the French and occupied by 200 men. A 
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few lafhoms away, blockhouses beyond which one could not walk witfiout 
risking oniTs hoad. Two or tliree wells of brinzkishaiidinsutficient water. Such 
is Che secdcnieiit. Arzcu harbor, which is very broad, gives exceLent shelter to 
tlie commercial vessels. Ic would aLio shelter warships, but less salely, because 
it \s .shallow near the shore. The bay is not aJways easy to leave, and it would be 
difliculr to establish gotx! d(!re(isii,t structures. It is eIius immenselv inlerior m 
Mer.'j-el-Kebir. 11' we had comintree v\iEh Ehe interior, tlie place would still be^ 
ofsomciiTiponancc;. indeed ii will be from now on, because it is really the port 
for nearby Mostagaiiem. 

CHERCHEL 

The wind did not allow us to land at Cherchel . According Co the maritime 
charts of the shore and the captaiti^s report, Cherchel could shelter only three 
small ships, and iE would be impossible to do ai^vching better with it. The 
occupation ol^'tl\is town, where we are blocked^ ai^d whicli requires a faidy 

numerous garrison, is a great mistake. 

BOUERS ANB SEMALAS 

The country occupied by tribes was to die south of the large lake. Not 
onlv did we allow this to be taken, but we gave it away in the treaty' of Tafna. 
Enormous mistake. Country of admirable fertilici,'. This same treaty ceded the 
territon,' of Ben-Zetoun in i\lgiers province eo Abd-el-Kader, who soon rook 
possession of it. Tlie Bcei ZctoUEis^ who were coulouglis, covered us admira- 
blv to the east. Ajiother enormous mistake.'^ 

In general, iti Africa, as evervavhere else, all our alliances have led to the 
destruction or die reduction of those who trusted us. ^'' 

2} Ality 1&4.1 
Today M. Hurti.sJ^ -^ very wdl-infjmicd colom&t^ led us a league and a half 
from Algiers into tlie hills of tlie massif on the Couba side to show us a prop- 
erty where he does excellent business?. We first crossed the hills, covered with 
brushwood and brambles. He told us that diree years ago, ilie Jaiid we were 
going to see had been just the .-iame. Once we had passed this thicket, we found 
ourselves at the edge of a \'ast propercv planted w'ich mulberrv and olive trees, 
and under many of these grew vegetables such as potatoes and onions. . . }^ 
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This (ieid was $o ht^ttares large. Ie contiined ;i^50o cultivated and 2^000 wild 
mulbeny tfees^ plus about 4,000 grai'teii olii^e rrees. It wn'i ti ver>' beautiful 
sight of its kind. All cho mulberry trees had been pJinted tliree years ago. Not 
one [lad died, and ail of theni displayed uneoinnion vigor iind growth. They 
were ge nc rtilly is big as an arm . Scvc ral were m uch Jargen This, M . Hurtis told 
us, w'as because they had dug ifi inches deep_Tliis land is of very ordinary' qual- 
ity' in dte massif (the average ) . Tliis whole admirable pJantation was profitable 
for the owner, incJuding the pu rchase of land, which the adminisrf atian soJd at 
A very higii price — 48,000 frasics. The state had contributed nothing, 

"We have heard it said that the soil of the massiC wasn^t worth anytliing" 

— Tliar is a lie: the soiJ is very good; onJy it is inueh worse than chat of the 
Mecidja^ which is encelJerit. But since in the Mecidja one is inucii farther from 
town, security is worse, even ii^ pcaceeime, and oite-''s heaJth Ls at greater risk, 
for now,, all tilings considered, it is still better to lann the massif. 

— WT^atkind of tarniing is preferable? 

— E\'eryThing grows here. But for the o\\.Tier who is not fanning himself, 
wheat is bad, for the costs exceed t[ie incoitic. He can onlv succeed with 
oretiards„ inulLterrv; olives^ chestnuts., almonds. Tltere is only one planting, 
and tlie harvest is certain in this beautiful climate. Some day well be able Co 
plant wiieat, but oi\ly it" it is farmed by small laiulowners who work the land 
themselves, Tlic same is true of cotton: I am sure tliat tliiscountn' will pro- 
duce cotton very we]], but on conditioti that the cotton is grown on sm^M p]ots 
tliat the fanne r and h is fam ily <^^in ove rsee. To farm cotton in large quantities is 
inc\ltably to ruin oneself. Next year I plan to tn' something they say is done in 
Syria: to raise silkworms on the tree. If I succeed^ the results will be tren^cn- 
dous, since it would eliminate almast all [lie labor costs. You can see tliat it^ ttie 
ncKt field we've planted vineyards; the}' are growing with tremendous vigor, 
like everv'cl'iinge]se; but we don^t yet know what tiK- wine ft'ill [ie like. Besides, 
we must take care not to create tronblesome competition with the vineyards of 
southern FraiKC. 

— But couldn^t tills observation apply to everyrJiLng else?^ 

— No; js for olives, France is far from supp]ying it'; consumption, and 
besides., it is a kind of farming that is disappearing: the co]d has forced lis to 
cut our olive trees arche base three times. As forcEie mulberry^ ItsprtxJuction i.; 
also far i'rom meeting consun^ption , and. the artificial methods c[le^' arc invent- 
ing tEiese days will alwavs be very expensive. 
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— W\\^i is most responsible for stopping the devclopmL'nc of industn,^ m 
tiie massif, where security' is vi^ty good? 

— T[it hick of smali proprietors and workers. AlniosiLill i[k- land belongs 
to large landowners who do not farm and wiio cinnot find farmers. As for 
workers, they iiardJy es'er come on their own, and we ire diseourigcd from 
hringi iig che m, becAuse as soon as you (lave brought a good worker, he is take 11 
from vou by anoclier landowner. The remedy for cli is last p rob It [ti would be. in 
my view, eo require workers 10 carr\' a booklet in wliicli chcy would register 
contracts of this kind; then aii action for damages eould be brougEit against a 
landowner who hired any worker carrving a bookJet chat proved that he was 
missing his prior engagement. That would undoubtedly be a departure from 
our law. But there have been useless and far more dangerous ones. 

2^ Misy^ m the evening 
We have just spent the evening with the bishop^ who told us himself 
about the cireumstanees of the prisoner exehimge. It was a scene out of die 
Crusades. Abd-el-Kader's Kiialifa [lieutenant] got into the bLshop^s carriage 
and remained there chatting with him for three houra..^' He revealed his 
exhaustion witli the war, his terror of the way tlie Freneh carried it out^ his 
deep sense of tiie mLseries that it led the Arabs to suHen He fin ished with a ver}' 
skillfully veiled overture of peace. The French can ne%'er ask us for peace, he 
said; nor cm Atxi-el-Kader; but you wlio are a minister of peace, can> yaw 
•scEve as incermediarN' between the two parties and bring cficm [o an accoai 
tliat, this time, will be stable! 

This whole business of the exchange has put the bishop in a fine and 
iniportanc position. But, if I ani not mistaken, he will soon abuse it. Tltere is 
something of the saint and of tlte Gascon^'' in this man. He would submit 
himself heroically to mart^'rdom, and at the same time, lie wants to act and to 
he seen. Vih^t I have seen of liis derg}' is admirable. 

24 May i&t-i 
We have just met witli M. Lepeclieux.'' M. Lepecheux is the director of 
public i[isL ruction in Algiers. He has been living there for eight year^'i' He is an 
intelligent and, it seemed to us, seiLsible man, Marshal Valec- liad vcPf' par- 
ticularly reconunended that\'\'e see histi Ltitd talk witli him. 

Here is the siLibsta[ice oJ"what Eie told qs: '"We could correct a thousand 
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details here widiout ftsing the real problen^. The probiom is in the founda- 
tions. There is aa^ov^rttm^fif here, at least such as we jnean by that woni in the 
tiviiized countries of Europe. On one side there is a. militarv' power thac 
conducts in i litiir^' affairs more or less as it likes and that can do anything it likes 
in an i nstant by using viole noi. And as for the ei\T;l administration , it is enci rely 
in Parifj. not AJgiers_ There is no permanent center for the civil admiEiisCracion 
ia Algiers. Ever^tliing Ls centralized ii^ Paris in M. Laurence's haiuis.-^* The 
tiniest aflaifs arc decided according to his whim. We caniK>t grant an inch of 
land to emigrants without endless formalities that last nionths ind resLtlt in M. 
Lau rence's visa. When things are regulated in th is way, we miss our chance and 
tlie colonist leaves^ or rather die prospect of such a state prevents !iim from 
coming. The central administration in Paris continually takes the initiative on 
a slew of measures without consulting clie department heads. It sends men out 
to tlie Algerian admi lustration without cvct requesting anyone to define their 
nus.sion [ ufte Usu de prcsentn-tion ] . Sd we are coi«inuallv getting decrees, and 
we lean^ from tlie [lewspaper about measures no one ever requested. For 
example, the scientific cfmwnission,-^ whose salaries were put into the colonial 
budget and thdE has already cost us 150,000 francs, was established without 
asking advice from anyone about wliether sucJi a commission would have 
anything to do and how the cx>lony might usefuily employ it. I would also 
mention the foundation of tiie Arab college, iilso paid for with colonial funds, 
which has Jiot yet had and will ne^^er have any pupils, whose e.stablishmeEit 
cau.sed great harm by making the Arabs fear that we wanted co seize tlieir 
children (curious details on this point, altogether like those given by M, 
Guyot and the bisiiop). Finalh; T would mention the continued shipment of 
very ejiipensive objects, most of tliem worthless, wfiicli are sent, cliev say, to 
make presents to the .\rabs , which v\'e must pay for, which \\'e never requested 
and on wiiose shipment we were never consulted. In .sum^ here we ha^'e tiie 
most extreme abuses of French centralization, applied to a colony — cliat is, to 
the kind of country that can least bear such a system. It Ls a thousand times 
worse and mote arbitrary diaii in France, and we have not had a single one of 
diose counterweiglits that, in France, help make it beatable, since we have 
neither settled property', nor independent justice, nor press, nor local asscin- 
blies, small or large. What's more^ all these vices, which, if not created by 
M. Laurence, were at least CKacerbaced by him, were furioiush' dc-scribed and 
aracked bv him in a speech he ga^'e in Algiers in i&5+n whic[i I shal] show you, 
'To Lt undc rstand tliac tlie civil ofliciikls — ciugiit beiw'een d:ie coups d'etat 
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of the militan-' power aiid the tliousiind times n^ore crushing arbitrariness of 
tht ceiicral autlioritv'— ire consdoiis of notliing, have no common tis, think 
of notliing but returning 10 France is quickly as possible. Each goes his way 
without confidence, witliou: direction and, I would add, without insight. Tl:tis 
lead* me to another set of thoughts. 

"There is already a^ n^illioii in French capital invested here. Tliese laige 
interests are not represented in any way^ directh' or indirecriy. All the local 
revenues are centralized in the hands ot'tlie tcntral authority in Paris. As tor 
tlie population^ they have no way Co express ^uir wishes: the government 
council is made up of active public officials who are indi flereiit m tEie coimrion 
project and uninterested in anything but their specialty. There is no colonial 
council. There is not even a municipal council. Tlie latter was allowed to 
expire bv not renewing its members. I am not ver\' liberal — I wouldn^t ask that 
any council, whatever name you wasit to give it^ be elected. Choose it v'our- 
selves Irom among the notable.';. I don't ask that it be able to do ati^i^hing but 
state its views. But create WMtiethingthatcaji at least make known, whether to 
the local or to the ceistral power, the needs and vvi.shes of the countrv. ll'vou 
wish to have only public ollicials, at least have public ofjicials who aren^t 
busybodies, who wouJd be required to prepare general decrees locally^ and 
who have a sense of the wliole . As long as we have none of tliese tilings, it is 
hit to say tliat tliere is no government and tltat an honest and reasonable 
population cannot consent to come and join .-iuch a countn; despite the in- 
comparable richness of the .wil and the ease with i.\iiic!i you can niafce your 
fortune. The place lacks the most neceisan^ guarantees for man in socier\'. 
Wliat I fear is that we'll stxjn see the count r\'^s most respectable hou.wa leave 
and return to France, because the place is so unbearable.'' 

Q. r sec Ell to have noticed ttiat the population, which was first troubled by 
Marshal Valee, no%^' misses him? 

A. Yes. For a long time General Valee had no desire to stay. In the end, he 
embraced the country'. What's mtjre, he soon gave up ilie lalse idea that one 
had to fight first and colonize later. He finally understood that these two 
tilings must happen together. And tliis was where he directed his very vig- 
orous and penetrating mitid. He wa.s going to establish colonial repre.wnta- 
tion. He got actively involved in colonizing Blida. It is a great shame that he 
wa.s removed. 

iM. Lepecheux added: ^'You may be sure tliat there is no man here, either 
official or cittzen, who can stay on if either tlie governor-general or M. Lau- 
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Ki\c^ di.-iJikoA liim. There is no need to malct use of die decree thac allows the 
governor to exptl Eiini without any fonn of trial. Nothing is easier thin to 
make his life so unbearahle that he is absolutelv forced to pack up." 
Q. Wh^t do you riiink of die latest decree on cxpropriaEton?-- 
A. It completes the picture. I understand tliat it forces landowners to use 
tlie land or sell it_ Rut to gratntthe general ability' to expropriate and to issue as 
a final decree the intention to expropriate ctilti^'^ed lands in order to place 
new coJonists on them: that seems to me barl^ctrous and insane. 
Q. Wliat do vou think of the new judicial ordinance?-^ 
A. I find it dangc r ous. It removes rotation, but^ what is far worse, it allows 
tlie attornev genertd to send the magistrate lie o^xnplains of back [o France, for 
reasons tliat he need gi^'e only to the ministen What's more^ it prevents appeals 
In civil trials . Now r!uu is a very necessary' guarantee in a countrir' where justice 
is stiJl so unenlightened and so insecure. 

14 May 
M. Guyot,^^ director of the interior. He seemed to me a fairly medioere 
man. He exaggerates the i importance of the civil power just as otiK-rs do the 
nulitary power. I believe he is as opposed to anv local representation as hi.s 
predecessor was in favor of it., but it is eurious to see wit!i what passion he falls 
into line with hijn on otiier points. Thus^ Laurencc^s ultra-eentralization; ihe 
way each inailboat brings him decrees he didn\ request and on which he had 
not been consulted; the deputies inipased on him witliout warning, n:iosti\' 
incapable or new to die job; the multitude and slowness of the foniialities to 
which Ik* \s coinpelled so that centralization caii function — on all these points, 
he is at least a.* passionate and as. bitter as M. Lepeclieux. He is even more 
passionate when he speaks of relations with the niilitarv authority. You can see 
his concecitraced rage about the subordinate ai^d truly Eiunuliating position 
that the ci\il pi>wer hoids here. He told us several ver\' curious aneedotes on 
tliis subject: now it's li miiitan' leader Co whoiin it suddenly occurs to ban 
carriages in a street tind who begi ns by celling the director wJio objects to go to 
heJl; another time, it's Gciieral Bugcaud giving him an immense job assign- 
ment at tliree o^clock in the afternoon and demanding that he bring ir in at tfie 
crack of dawn the next day; then a military' leader i.^'[io suddenly proiiibits 
Arabs fro^n bringing certain goods to market. Tlte director objects. He is told 
to get lost. He appeals m the general in charge, who fi[ia]lv deeides again.st the 
oflket. By this time a montl^ Ens passed, a montli during \\'hicii quite a few 
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baton blows ha^'e been showTi'cd on the Arabs. Thest anecdotes aniustd u& 
but we ItLifned nothings since what coulti become of the poor civil olliciaf in 
tht face of Frendi insolence, with a knife at his tliroat? Tliere was nothing 
strange about ir hut the deep, but submissive, rage of il\e poor director finish- 
ing ill his sentences by saying, "You must admit, gentlemen^ that this requires 
great patience!" To which wc would respond in chorus^ "'Admirable, director.'' 

Today we aJso iaw M . Henriot, ^^ the attorney general, H e seemed to us ii 
very mediocre man, very discouraged and homesick. He Jvas been here four- 
teen mondis. He left his wile mid child in France and is burning to return. In 
his view nothing will come of Algiers; ic is a country we should leavt as quickly 
as possible. It is not tl-it lack of judicial guarantees that troubles him; on the 
contrary, I tliink tiiat in his eves that is the good side of ^AJgeria. But he can*t 
cope with Laurencc^s arbicmriness. He is consulted on nothing- Tliey want to 
run everything from Paris. TEie^' keep .sending [lim nugistrates he would like 
to send packing, and diev inipose nil sorts of men on him without warning. 

It is with good reason tEiat fie is against having judges work aJone [Puftite 
duju^e ] . He claims that t!ie number of civil trials i.* so burde nsoctie that a lot of 
iudgmcius are drafted by the attorney's themselves. He says tiiat the casts of 
triaJs are alinost as great as in France. Regarding die judge working bilone, lie 
told us something of what is called justice in this wretched countn': "Respon- 
sibilicv crushes a single judgej' he said. "Recently there was a very grave alTair 
in which eminent men were badly compromised. I put off tlie trial, because a 
single judge would never \\s\'^ been able to hold his own in stich a matter.'^ 
This is die attorney general CLisuaUy saying such a diing. 

General remark; ever^'thing I hear in this country' proves to me that 
Laurcnce^s .shamefulncA'i^ his roguen; and in iworcL, [lisrubbisEi [erdun;]^ is a 
commonplace. As long as that man stands at the head of this ii^mense aflair, 
there will be no hope. Tliat seems axiomatic Co tne. 

It seems to be notorious here, as much among the administrators as 

among the administered, that most of \v!iat is given out in the Chambers [i.e., 
parliament ] about Algiers is full of lies and deser\'es not to be creciited at all. 

Doctor TroUier'* made an apt remark to us this eveni ng { 24 May ) : he said 
that il'ii was vexing to liave a counir}' goserjied by ollicials widiout any kind of 
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control on the pare of the govj^rned, ir was all the more so in a. colony where 
the oflicidfi, who are never more rJiiiri passing through , are al way's l^breigners, 
and especially in a colony such as Algiers where the Jaw, in preventing them 
from becoming prop£rt\' owners^ takes away even the chance that any of tl\t^m 
nwght happCE^ to identify w^th the count r\'. 

The fact u that naue of our cokttm lias e\'er at a^ny fime been treated like 
Algiers. All, in one form or another, have alio wed the local popuhition some 
say or at the verv least liai'e allowed local autEioritics to admiiiisLcr local re^'e- 
nues. Algier.'i is singularly bid, even within our d<?testablo s^'steni of coloniza- 
tiom Find out more exaccly what Clanada and Saint-Dominguc [HaiEiJ used 
to be like and how the Antilles were ten years ago. 

NotA. From now on^ as long as I rentai n in Algiers, I shall o^ntinue on sep- 
arate sheets that must be referred to in otflct- tojoUow the dmin of impressions. 

zsMayi&'^i. Visit to the school [college] 

It is quite a fine establishment, the old janissaty barracks. There are 150 
students, _^o of wfioni are boarders, wEio pay 600 francs. The day students pav 
nothiEig. The Arabic course is required for cvery-onc. Tliere are two s\'scein.s t>r 
instruction in this school: Greek and Latin clashes as in our c&U^_gcs royaux; and 
nonclassieal instruction, which iasLS lor tour years and is cnore appropriate to 
tlie needs of the country.^'' 

<.3. Why is die basis of' instruction classical? 

A. Tfiere is trcEiiendoos [nobilit\' ainong our students. Most spend only a 
few months in die school. They are the sons of officers^ who coinc from 
Europe and return there. Tlie students would niis.s the education thev had 
begum or start one they could nor finish, if the French educational svstein 
were not followed. 

The .schooPi director complains quite bittetlv that no one prevents die 
bishop frf >m having several students in a small semi nar\'. "The bis hop educates 
young Arabs for 300 francs a year; Iiow could we compete.^" It is Indeed 
frustrating diat iiistruetion can be ciieap. I n any case, the college doesn^t hive a 
iitt/f!eAfih student. Tlieysay they would if there were scholarships. I doubt it. 

I saw the lib rar\' on the same day. Tliere are son:ie ftne Arabic mati uscripts , 
mostly taken from Constantine. M any others, also taken from rhat cow n, were 
mishandled and lost. Greek and Latin manuscripts are no longer found any- 
where., nor Arabic manuscripts tiiat could teach us anvthing new. I nies: a 
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youtig Arabic cetither chtre, a smdeni of M. de Sacy's^ a snan who .seeinc-d 
(iistifiguishtd and ven-'inteUigent.-'* 

Q. \\T:\at dillerecLce is there bttween veriwcukir Aribit: and written Arabic? 

A. At lease is mucti as between Latin iind Italian. Whar is remarkable is 
ttiat all Arabs who write use written Arabic, which is that of tfie Koran. A 
merchant writes his memoirs in the !;\ngujge ofMufiariiEnad and speik."; mod- 
ern vernacular, which has no granutiar and thus cannot reallv be called a 
language. So die two languages exist side by side and are used b)' tlie same 
people. 

Q. What is tiie best translation of t[ie Korati? 

A. ["]. . .-* in Latin. Savarv'^s is elegant and unfaidiful.-'^ Besides, there 
really is no good translation, because one would also have to translate the live 
or six principal commentaries that help explain the text. The Koran is, in fact, a 
collection of daily rules aiid proclamations about which we understand noth- 
ing, if the events that motivated tliem arc not explained.'^ (Tl\e Ktiran i;!; die 
source of the laws, ideas, mores of this entire Muslim population with whom 
we are detiling; the government's firjft ."icientific task clearlv should be to ha^'e 
the best possible translation made ofborh text and coninientiirv- This would 
be much more worthwhile than spending 500,000 francs for a scientific com- 
mission tliat lias no practical utilit\' a,? far as I am concerned. ) 

Q. How k>ng do you diink a jx-i'son of ordinarj' intelligence, with serious 
study, would take to learn written Arabic? 

A. At lea.st four to five years. As for the vernacular.^ you can get by after a 
few montlis, if you wane to go to the cafes and spend time widi riie Moors. 

After I left, I met Be rb rugger^' (he is not a mail of great incellect, but he is 
die one wEio has lived inos t witli the Arabs ) , He said : "During my last stav in 
the Chelif valley„ I saw three or four thousand inhabitants of Algiers who had 
left us to go to Abd-el-Kader and whon\ Abd-el-Kader had put tliere. Tliese 
people are extremely unhappv. Their women have to go about with their faces 
uncovered and to work. They weep when speaking of Algiers, bittedy regret 
having left it, and dearly wish to be able to return ( Atid-el-Kadet doesn^t have 
any more towns and cannot hope to get any unless we want him to. Tlie Arabs' 
lack of towns is an element that will iiave great consequences and should tw 
e.xamiiied). On this visit, as on the one I had made the w'eek before to die 
Hadjoutcs*-' for die exchange of prisoners, this is fiow tl\c Arabs spoke to us: 
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— You Adtiiire our herds^ but what use are these herds to us now? We can no 
longer seJl tliem^ and if we couJd sell them^ what would we do widi the 
nionei'? we no longer liave i town nearby wiiere we could buy what we need. 

Woarealvvaysoniiorsebackaiiduneasi^ WirhasmadeujinaiseraNt, bucirwill 
never make us abLindon Abd-d-Kader. In tiie end, the FrencEi will only bring 
us to despair, and chen^ hiving Ittst all hope of peace, we .sliaU do chem far 
n^ore liarnii tlian we liave done so far. Wc could leave not a single house 
SEHiiiding in the areas arouiKl Algiers. They think che>' are starving us bv burn- 
ing our hirvesis. Abd-e!-Kailer has cultivated a great deal of wheat behind the 
mountains and in places where the French will never go.^^ (These speeches, 
whidi accord with e\'ervE[iing the prisoners say, are quite remarkable. They 
indicate an exhaustion among the Arabs. ) 

\M\tn we re II the Arabs tEiey started [he war, they de n v it passionately and 
clain^ that we were the ones to start it by passing tfie Eiban,''' They Ibrmally 
deny that Abd-e l-Kade r ever recognized French sovere ignc^' tind in this at least 
they are rigltt; for on this poit^t rEie wording of the treat],' is ver\' clear aiid 
permits only one interprecacion. It says liceraliy: "Abd-e l-Kader knows th^tt che 
sultan of the French has a ibrce [fuissatttie] in Africa " 

VISIT TO M. FILLON 

M. Fillon has been president of the superior ct>un since 1834.^ He will 
return to France with a pcrniaEjent post. He is a man of intelligence. In aU 
these capacities^ he desenrcs to be trusted. In addition, it is clear that the inan 

has grown bitter against the attorney general and the iidininistration. Our goal 
in going to see him was to mtikesure that we liad not beeti n^ is taken about [he 
judiciar\' system of the colon)', whose monstrosities astonisiicd us. 

Q. Nothing replaces tiic Council cliamberand the court of indiajnents? 

A. No. 

Q. Tlien how are trials coiKludcd and who is responsible? 

A. The attorney general, who can prolong tlie trial or shorten it; suspend 
or cancel it- place the accused in prison or set him free;, rearrest liini or leave 
him at hbcrt\', as he chooses. 

Q. Dcjcs the latest judicial ordinance (February' 1841 ) improve or worsen 
tlie state of things > 

A. It worsens it imineEisely: first, in the former state, provisional liberty' 
was given by the judge. Now it is gi\en by the attorney general. Second, 
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appeaU of the B6tie and OfLiii touns* dec if; ions were strictlv limictrd bet'ofe. 
The titw ordinance does extend these limits, but it also introduces two odiou.s 
exceptions: political crimes, and crimes designiited by tlie particubr laws of 
the colony. Tltird, finaJIv; and in my view this sliould be enougli co make che 
countrv' uninltabttablc^ it dcstroyji appeal to tl-be highest court ol' appeals in 
civil triflbi. This is to prevent the appeals court from hearing of . . .^^ . . . [to 
seize] ciie colonisEs' propemv especiallv in briEigiiig trials heibre administra- 
tive coun. 

Q. Don> you think tliat^ in a countr\' such as this^ where ail tides liave a 
more or less adniinisttative origin^ chac administrative justice migiit not end 
up by dragging even-thing into its own sphere? 

A. Yes, witliout a doubt. In general^ von should take for graeited that tltere 
is no propert\', no justice here. So what astonishes ine is, not thac no one is 
coming, but that anyone is scaying. Tilings arc going more and more in this 
direeiion, and I know of several households in the prtKess of liquidating. 

The presidcicit of the eommerciaf courE, who w?ls there, tells the following 
anecdoEe; 

'^In 1855, widi the agreement of the authorities^ the principal merchantJi 
taxed themselves \oluntarily in order to establish a chamber of commerce, 
found an agricultural prize, and n^ake other expenditures in die common 
interest. Then the authorities made tliis kind of tax mandatorir', seized the 
p:Hceeds, and did as tliey pleased with it.' Tfiat^s Algeria for you. 

ANECDOTE TOLD AT THE SCHOOL 

The scientific commission had expressed the desire to hire a young 
painter from tlie colJege^ who hiid been here a long time and had shown 
a special talent for depicting the appearance and landscape of the country'. 
M. Laurence agreed in principle, arranged for a large salary', and sent one of hi^ 
relatives from Paris. 

2^ -May 1S41 
Steamboat.^* M. de Saint-Sauveur, captain. For one year die tribe's caid. 
Land of the beylik: the entire province. Tribes ha\e territory; between tliese 
territories, vacant land. E^ich year die caid divides dte territory' into three 
parLS, one of whic[i is not tt> be cultivated; he distributes the other two among 
tlie various sections of the tribe. TEie sheikli of each section divides it among 
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indiii^id u.aL'j. Only tht harvesc ind not the land belongs to ind i \idutils . A soft of 
hereditary' nobiSirv'. Magma,-^^ in wliich thv caid nm.'Jt be ciiosen. TribCj com 
plete society', priest, judge . . . The Arabs move easily from one tribe into 
another. It is in the caiti's interest lo keep them, because of the taxes he is paid. 
OiK plow represents i revenue of 3,000 fnmcs. Often Arabs have three or four 
plows. The Arabs get u^ed to houses. It would be pcwsible to iinke this a habit 
with cl^etn if they were given individual property and if their fanning svsten^ 
were changed, which is mtire diflicult. The Arabs make no provisions for their 
herds^ so iliey hivt to move about ctjnstintly- This country easily could be 
brought to reseinhk- Egypt. Arabs of this province, farmers, feJlahs. Com- 
plaints of the Arabs iigainst their caids^ ciidis. . . .^^ French caids would be 
better. But we must not impose them, but rather get diem to ask for them. 
Only through justice can we bring them to forgive us for our religion. To 
imitate tEic Turks is to be inferior to die Turks, sijice we are not Muslims. Wt 
siiaJl probably have war as soon as we seriouslv try to coJonize with Euro- 
pcajis. It would be better to make use of the land in the Egy-ptian manner; tliat 
is, have the natives f'tirm it., but to the governinent\'; profit. The Arabs live a 
very idle Jife. Farming takes them no more than a mondi. Tl'ic rest is spent in 
conversations tliat sharpen their wit and give them that subdecy and that 
ability to understand that inakes them so superior to our peasajits in France. 
There is nothing 10 be done with the Kabyles, except trade. If we stop threat- 
ening tliem on their land^ they will come supply us with ev-ery thing. The 
Kabyie tribes often fight among tliemseives; still, they form a sort of confecier- 
ation. M. de Saint-Sauveur believes we could easily have a good effect on the 
Arabs' minds by di.«ributing books; they are a curious and intelligent people. 

2j) May 1.S42 
At six in the morningj we arrive at Elougie. Very' picturesque town. Vast 
enclosure now filled with ruins. Lovely nature. To the left of the town the 
stream of ...-'* flows down from the mountain and toward the sea through 
n^agnificcnt valleys. We are enclosed there as if in a sentn' box^ from \\'hich wc 
can^t stray even a rifle shot away without risking our heads.'"' Still, in the past 
several montlis^ two shipv\ recked crews were not assassinated. They were 
returned for ransom., but after having been circumcised and raped. We are told 
tliat the fiougie harlx>r is secure. Tlie mcunLLiins drt>p right into the sea on all 
side;;. 

Leaving Bougie, we skirt the coasL Always the same sight: a chain 0/ 
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mountains runs piirallel to the sea; behind the first we caii see others always 
aJigned iit tlie same direction. Few or no valleys open onto the sea. No Jarge 
rivets; only streams flow from the gorges. Tlie mountain slopes on our side 
appear highly cultivated. Wooded summiLS. Enclosed and cultivated fiekls. 
planted with fruit trees. You can't sec tillages, they arc undoubtedly Ividden in 
the gorges. But die whole presents the picture of a vew rich countrv', beautiful 
and well inhabited. It is true tliac we are skirting the Jarge b](X± of mountains 
tfiat is essentiallv tlic Kabyles' countn^, which even the Turks were never able 
to penetrate. 

It seems quite clear to me diat as soon as we try to make use ol' our 
domination in the province of Constant ine to colonize., peace will end and the 
iiElocnination will be challenged. But on the otiier hand, w^here will a domina- 
tion that docs not rejiult in colonization lead us ? 

SECOND CONVERSATION WITH M. DE SAINT-SAUVEUR 

He was caid of three tribes wlio had freely chosen hisn.. in the area of 
Comtantine. He is the only FrenchniaEi to v\'ho[n this happened. Wfieti lie 
speaks of the farewells the Arabs gave him when he had to leave tfiem^ he lias 
tears in his eyes. In the tliree tribes, he had 100 plows and about 2,000 men. 
He believes tliat die best s\^tem witli the Arabs would be French caids (but 
would we find gfjod ones., would we leave them^ wouldn't the faults of the bad 
ones be blamed on the French in general.^ Talk about this in Constaniine). I 
speak to him again about colonization. He persists in saying diatit will lead to 
war. \\l\at's more, he savs, the areas around B<!>ne where it could be done are 
prcciselv those occupied by the tribes who are friendliest to us and w[io pro- 
vide us with our spahis.^' We couldn't take away tl\ese people's lands by 
compensating tlicm. So tliey must be dispossessed. Now; two great drawbacks 
to this measure. Material eft'ect: the spahls we have trained will take precise 
Informationtotheenemy.iMoral effect: injustice^ and injusticedi at would fall, 
as always, on our aLies aiid friends, 

Q. You told me diat the entire territorv' with minor excepttons belongs to 
the beylik. So where Is the injustice? 

A. Tlic property' itself belongs to die Ex'vlik, but when it has granted the 
use ofa territory' to a tribe, to take the land away wlien the tribehas conwnitted 
no crime is outrageous in the Aralxs' eyes. 

Q. Then what would you have us do? 
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A. Use the Aralxs co make die province productive. I tliink tlie taxe.'; coulii 
rise and our trade could increase. We could bring doivn tEie cost oKthe anny^ if 
we gave some of t!ie bcylilt's unocajpied territories io regin^ccits tEia[ would 
farm it as colleaive propern^ as a sortorficfdocii. 

Q. Why is ir that s.\\ die produce^ including wheat and barley^ has g;rown 
so much more expensive? 

A. TEic bad liiit\'esES partlv e:^plaii^ it^ but I LEiink tlte biggest reason is [hat 
the Torkisli adiiiinistration u^cd chose vist territories that we leave vacant to 
farni for its own Iwnefit, to raise Eierds, , . /^ So the land produced far more in 
the Turks'" time, and die number of consujners was smaller. We are imctiense 
consumers and we produce nothing. 

Q. How are the conditions for women? 

A. Easv enough, when diey ^e pretty. The ugly ones work almost like 
beasts of burden. 

Q_. Docs polvgamy aCQU^y exist on a lat^^ scale.^ 

A. Yes_ Mjny men have the four wives they ^ft allowed. Naturally, a-j a 
result, manv men have no wife. So the vice agaiitst nature is \'er\' eoitiituin. 

General Galboi s's system wis to go ve rn the Arahs according to AraL> laws, 
but bv Frenchmen as much as po.'isible. General Ncgrier^s''-' s^'stem is to gov- 
ern Arabs through Arabs. Much to say for or against ttiese two systems. This 
siiould be exannncd. 

2^ May, in the ev^tin^ 
At three o'clock we arrive in Gigelli,*'' a small village eonsLffing of Moors* 
hovels and a ."jupefb hospitaU the onlv truly French n^onumcnts there are in 
Africa, LSurrounditig the town, you ctm see a line of blockEiouses, a caiinon 
sliot away. Charming and inagnifieenc countn\ sucEi as weVe seen sinee the 
mornii^g. Frocn the point of Gigtili runs a line of reefs on wEiieEi it would tse 
easy and not costly to build a jtctv. Duquesne^s idea. Intliis way, the sea would 
never come into the port. But from what the sailors say; it will never be a ver\' 
desirable pott. Its position is bad, and it lies behind a deep ajid dangerou.^* bay 
where ships are always hesitant co seet shelter. They would rather go to 
Bougie., a far more secure harE.ior, where you ean enter and exit easily and tEiac 
can be seen from far off. Abou c too Moors wEio have returned live i n the town . 
But they are ver^- poor. The ^\'ea]d^v one* stai,'ed in the mountains ^^'!lere tEiey 
had property. 

Visit CO the commander;*^ he told us the following: 'TEiere are three 
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Kiibyle tribes in the ureas around Gigelli. I am iii a fair way to establisliing 
peace with them. Aiid I would havo done ic already, if I could liavc gocteji it out 
of their iioiids that sooner or later we mean to seize their territors-. For thevverv' 
mueh like trading with us and it would be easy to establish considerable 
comnmnications wich them. The tribes near us would ask no more than to be 
left in peace, but the more dijitant tribes^ who have little to hope for and 
nothing to fear Irom us, make war on them il'thei,^ don't make war on us. Still, I 
hope to have made a solid enougfi peace with chc Beni-Caids, one of the tliree 
tribes Tm talking about. This tribe could put tliree hundred men under arcns. 
Tlie negotiation ua.? diflicult because tliis tribe is broken into ten sections,, each 
of which [olxrys] its own sheikli, witliouiC a common superior power. So I had 
to deal with ten men, Isucceeded, especially bv reiusi/ig to allow tliem to come 
to market. Since tlien, they have even returned a deserter and have slopped 
firing their guns at us . But tli is will last no more than a month and^ despite this 
arrangement, Fll adnut dvat I wouJdi^'t go for a walk on their territory' a 
hundred I'eet from the blockhouse. I couldjft settle anytliing else with the 
other tribes. StillJ am hopelul. But there is no way todoaiivthingscable witha 
group of tribes w-ho dotft obey atiy common authorit}' and wlio are constandy 
at war with one anotlier, and when each tribe has a slew of little independent 
leaders whose consent you have to get. I can't imagine anytliing that seeniis less 
like a gt>vcrnmcnc dian tlie Kabvie autliotiries. In a sense, the sheiklis are made 
by chance or force, and anarchy is perpetual. 

"The example of the Beni-Caids proves that you can make a temporary 
treat)' but not a true alliance with these peoples, and that they always take care 
not to get ded too clo.sely to us. The Beni-Caids are about to go to war with 
their neiglibors. I had us propose to [lelp liieni. Thev were careful not to 
accept. Tliev would have l>een forever compromised w'it[i [heir cotti pat riots, 
and no momentary interests are worth this drawback to them." 

According to the commander, the first cask in Gigelli would be to bring 
into the town a fine spring that ri.'jes out of the ground a hundred paces from 
tlie lajit blockliouse and at \vh ich one cannot draw water wirluiut exposing one- 
self to tlie Kiibvies^ murderous fire. It would be neceisarv, as much to secure 
this aqueduct as to guarantee the small territor\' in front of the blockhouse, to 
build a wall {whose cost is] esrimaced by die commander at 30,000 francs. 
Otherwise tlie town is uninhabitable, since during tl\e summer the springs 
more or less dr^' up, and water becomes iaisullicient and very unhe althy. 

The commander believes in a great commercial future for Gigelli; tlie fact 
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Is that if we att wisely. Gigelli will, like Bougie, btL^int tiio distribution point 
fof a large trade svitli die Kahvles. These nvo towns borcler a large territory' 
filled with this singular population. Little by little, coniitmnicittions of this 
typt would certainly be cstablLslied^ if we Eiad the wisdom nor to do anything 
that couJd inakc clic Kabyles fear we want to attack them on tlicir land. But will 
we ever be able to havp up diis wi.sdoin ) I doubt \i. 

The preceding explaiivs the Kabyles better dian alai^e book would. Here 
onesees: (i) ElieirmisLru-st of the French; (a) their resolution not to deal u^th 
us at all; ( 3 ) their industrious eharactet; (4) their need for outlets; ( 5 ) their 
division into small tribes; (ft) their lack of any centralization and regular 
powers; and (7) their permanent state of anarchy and civil wars. 

One wonders why peoples who have reai:hed the first stage of civilization 
like the Kabyles never went further This can hardly be expJained except by 
tlieir situation as mountain people, the proximitv' of the Arabs., tlteir religion, 
ikivdespmulty their division into small tribes, tlte organization that is best suited 
for a foug!i civilization and is the niost resistant to hig[i civil izatiOEi. This .same 
di\ision in tribes is itselj: facilitated by' the physical state [>f the country. 

jc May 
Philippeville appeared in view at four o'clock in the morning. We disem- 
barked at sixo^clock. The town looks American. Two years ago, a single shack. 
Now 5^000 souls. Houses ilirown pell-mell on the hills amid Rr>mai^ ruins. 
Disorder, confusion, life.*^ Luncli widi the commander, a colonel [Cxjlonel 
feati BaptiHEe Siinon Arscne d'Alphonjie (1792-1S75) ]; ''Nothing but force 
atid terror, Gentlemen, succeeds with these people. Tlie other dav, I carried 
out a razzia. l\\\ sorr\' you weren't there. It was a tribe that allowed men to 
cross its territory on their way to rob and kill us. Still, I didn't want to push 
things too far: after having killed dve or six men, I spared the animus. There 
was even a iiian from this tribe of our friends who had had two mules taken 
from him; 1 ordered another troublesome Arab to give him two cattie. Noth- 
ing but terror works widi these men, Gentlen^en. Tlie odier day a murder was 
committed on the road. An Arab who was suspected of it was brought to me. 1 
interrogated hiin and then 1 had his head cut off. You can see his head on the 
Constantine gates. As for your .so-CiUled colonises in Philippeville, they are a 
bunch of scoundrels; men who cfiink the ant^v is there just so they can in^^ke 
tlieir fortunes^ thieves who would be nothing v\'ic[iout us, and whom despite 
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all that r go to great trouble to protect. Yc.sterdtiy> I requ i&itictied their wagons 
and horses ioi making hav^ and I announced that tlie first to refuse would be 
sent ufitiJ further notice to the Monkeys' blotkhoust (it's an isolated block- 
house on A seorehed and arid mountain) ." 

All tliis was said by a man who seemed to be the nicest fellow in the worid. 
A sailor who was there, and who owns some land, responded heatedly that it 
was wrot^g to creat the colonists this wav; that witliout a colony, there was 
nothing stable or profitable in AlVica; that cEierc was no colony without land, 
and that it would be better to dijiposse^ii tlie nearest tribes ajid put Europeans 
in their place. 

And I, listening sadly to all tliese tilings., wondered what e<.)uld Ix" die 
future of a country subjeeted to such inen^ and where tliis flood of violence 
and i[i justices would end, if not in the revolt of the natives ajid the ruin of tlie 
Europeans? 

What is apparent in all Africa, but especiiillv here where it is master, is not 
only the coarseness and the ^'iolence niitural to military' power, but the aalene 
and unintelligent hatred of tiie soldier for tlie civilian. Even though the civilian 
populations actually nourish tlie army^ there is a sort of furious jealousy of 
them in Che army. The soldiers cannot own land. Tlie idea that they spill their 
blood to make the fortunes of tliose who come here only to enrich tlieniselvei 
drives them mad. We have encountered this imbecile sentiment at all levels, 
and General Bugeaud personifies it. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The wool (^ftir. General N^grier^ because he wants to force the Arabs to seU 
him cheap wool, prohibits them from selling it to anyone but him. Bight away 
the Arabs stop seiling wool. They take it to Tunis. Stupid measure. Here is its 
O^us side: the Arabs generally sell their wool crop in advance. They had sold 
dieirs to Frencii merchaiits in Philippe\'iUe. Most [of tlicsej had paid in ad- 
vance, so that the measure hurt only tliem. One ofthem who wrote to General 
Negrier heatedly to complain was removed from Philippc^'ille^ forcibly put on 
a ship and expelled from the colony. Intolerable. 

Wlien the civil coETiiriissioner at the head of the principal tradesmen pre- 
sented liimself to saldte General Bugeaud, tlie latter^ in front of tiie entire 
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general stiff, told him. "I don't know why you were sent litre. The civili^i 

population htis nothing to recommend it. It inustreinain under military' rule. I 
mean everything here to remain undt'r military' power."" 

Note diat the population ol'Philippeville his already increased bv 5^000 in 
two years, that its most recent customs period ha^ aJrcadiy produced 50,000 
firnncs (check this), tliat \i \fi becoining a very in^portant commcroiaS center, 
not only wiili the French., but mth the Aribs. At q business I visited this 
morning, I was told thai last month it had done 3o,ooo irancs in business with 
the Arabs alone. This wis in Linens^ cotton, wool , . . AJreadv' more d\in iour 
million lia\'e been invtsted here, they .-iay. Despite oppression and tyranny; 
there is great prosperity' and ver>' grear hope. Material causes more powerful 
than the governors niake this country' prosper Ever\' moment, however^ we 
learn something new. Houses are built on a a^tt^m preoti^in^d alignment and 
demolished because plans were eiianged. TEie military authority prevents the 
civilians (who lack water) from using a well, n^ore than sufficient for tEic 
garrison . . . The tdea that they must take eare that the ei\ilians dorCt profit tf >o 
much., tliis idea so ai^tipathetic to all colonization, is to be heard nuii'c or less 
explicitly in all tlie oilicers"' conversation. 

The fitaji;cts. Prohibirion on bu^tng badev in .\friai. Refusal to buy hay 
from the colonists. It is harvested bv the arm v., which ODSfci more (check all 

tliis). 




ESSAY ON ALGERIA 
(OCTOBER IS41) 



r do not chink France tail think seriously of leaving x^lgeria. ' lit the eyes of die 
world, such an abandonmont vvouki be the dear indication of our decline 
[ dmtdencc \ . It would be far less disturbing to see our conq uest take i\ from us 
forcefully by a rival nation. A people in all its vigor iind \i\ the course of 
expanding its power can still be uiilucky in war and so lose provinces. This is 
what happened to ehe English, who, after having been made to sign a treat^^ in 
1783 tliat took away thci r finest colon ies, managed, Jess than tliirt^'^ years later, 
to dominate the seas and occupy the most useful commercial positions on 
ever\' continent. But if Fiance shrank from an enterprise in which she faced 
nothing but the naniraJ difltculties of tlie terrain and the opposition of litde 
barbarous tribes, slie would seem \i\ the ca'cs of the world 10 be vtelding to her 
own impotence and succuinbing to her own lack of courage. Anv people that 
eixsily gives up what it has taken and chooses co retire peacefully to it> original 
borders proclaims that its age of greatness is over. It visibly enters the period of 
its decline [dedin]. 

If France ever abandons j\]geria, it is clear that she could do it only at a 
moincnt when she is seen to be undertaking grcatthings in Europe, and not at 
a tune such as our own, w^hen she appears to be falling to t!ie second rank and 
seems resigned to let Che control of EuropciUi affairs pass into other Eiands.- 

rndependent of this reason, tlie foremost in my view, I see several others 
that should bind us to our conquest. 

People who say cEiat wc are huving tlie advantages .^ygeria has to oflet 
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widi roo greit a sacrifice ire right. " Bue they are wrocsg wht-n ilicy reduce 
these advatitiges to almost nothing. Tht eruth is that if we can matiage cohold 
tlie coisc of Africa firmly and peaceiiillv, our inlluenct in the world's general 
allairs would be strongly enhanced. .\l^ria olfers e\vo positions that are or can 
become preponderant in the Mediterranean: 

The first i.s the port oi'iMers-L'l-Kebir, Tl\is port, opposite Ctiirtliiage at a 
distaiice of fith' leagues, stand,^ at tfic head of the strait formed by die c\>asts of 
Africa and Spain, which cositinues to narrow all tlic way to Gibralinir. Such a 
position clearly ctominjitcs the entrance and exit of Efie Mediterranean, We 
dKcussed the surrounding area^ widi the sailors and ejipecialJv with Captain 
dl\ssigny,^ a worthy inan who lias occupied the station for almost two years. 
These inquiries prove that in its current condition, without furtlier work, the 
port of Mers-el-Kebirt could accommodate a fleet of at least fifteen \^ssels, 
almost impossible to attack by a lajidiEig or from the se^. 

The second site is AJgiers itself The construction already completeei in 
Algiers forms quite a considerable commercial port_ Tlie projected construc- 
tion, whose success is tilmost certain at this point, could make Algiers a great 
militan' port with a complete Enaritime establishment.^ 

These two points supporting each other, opposite the French coast, on 
the pditkid sea of our times, would certainJy add a great deal to France^s 
strengtii. 

All diis is incontestable. V^\it is no less so in my view is tliat if tiiese 
positions do not remain in our hands, tliey will pass into those of another 
European people. If they are not for us, diey will Ix- against us, whether they 
lall directlv under the power of our enemies or enter tfie circle of tfieir inllu 
erice. VViiat we saw ii^ Egv'pt [las occurred in Algeria: it happens ever)'' time 
there is ct>ntaci, even the contact of war, between two races of which one is 
enlightened and the other ignorant, one progressing and die other declining. 
The great things we have already done in ^^Igeri a, the examples set by our arts, 
our ideas, our power^, have had a povverlul ertect on the spirit of die \'er\' 
populations that fight us with the greatest ardor and reject our yoke witli the 
greatest energy. If we abandoned Algiers^ the country' would probably pass 
directly uncier the rule \empin] of a Christian nation. But even if Algiers were 
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to fail back into tlie litmds of the Maslims, which is possible, we caii be sure 
thitt the Mufilian power that wouJd cake our place would be ver^' dilVerenc from 
tlie one we hive destroyed. It would iiim higher, i[ would have otlier meiins of 
action, it would enter into reguJar contact with the Oiristian nations and 
would be regularly contrt)!lcd by one of them. In a woRi, it is clear to me that 
wharever happenji, Africa has henceforth entered into the movement ol' the 
civilized world and will never leave it. 

Algiers must dtcrefore be preserved. But what must we do to succeed? 
The first consideration diat strikes me is tliat time is pressing. We must make 
haste for two clear reasons; 

I . The first is tfiat if wit catches us by surprise during tl>e early lA'ork of 
settJeinent, it will take t!ie country from us easily and n^ake us lose tlie 
Iruits of Lill the sacrifices we have already made. 

i. The second Ls that as long as this work lasts., our action in the world 
will l>e suspended, and iE is as ttiough the ^.rms of France were para- 
JvzlhI— astateof afl'airs that wc mustquicklv bring eo anend. for our 
secufit)' as much a.* tor our honor. 

We must therefore hasten and do even-thing necessan' to attain tiie pro- 
posed aim as soon as possible. For me the question will Lilways be wEiether 
what we do is effective^ and not how much it costs. In this afl'air aJJ useful 
expenditure is an economy. 

But what are the efrcetlve means of success? 

Wc iihsolutdy must not sepumtc dominatmn and colatiii^tion und vke wvsa. 
There ate two ways to cosiquer a countrv: tfie first is to subordinate the 
inhabitants and govern diem direcdy or indirectly, Tiiat is tlie English system 
in India. Tlie second is to replace tfie former inhabitants witli the conquering 
race. Tills is wliai Europeans have almost always done. The Romans, in gen- 
eral, did both. Tliey .seized the country's government, and in several parts of it 
they founded colonies diat were nothing other than far-flung litde Roman 
societies. 

It has often been said diat the French should limit themselves to docninat- 
ing Algeria without tn'ing to colonize it, ind some people still tliink so, 
Studying the question has given me an enrirelv contrar>^ opinion. 

It must be recognized that if we did not want to colonize it, domination 
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would bt easitr; tot ibove ill what makes the Arabs tike up ^rms, is the idea 
that we want to dispossess them and sooner or later settle on the land they 
have inherited i'roni their ancestors. If, from the beginning, we had said eoit- 
vincingly tliat we aimed ody ar government and not it land, it might have 
been easy rogetrhemto recognize our autEiorit^'. But that moment has passed. 
Now^ die prejudice's that we ha\e brt>ugiit al^out are so powerful t[vat we 
would ha\'e trtiuble making then^ believe in a ehnnge ot tlte sysEccn, however 
real and sincere iL were on our part. LStiU, I have come to beJiei'e diat ifFrance 
renounced coloniz:ition even now, we would have Jess trouble ituking our 
domination iceepted. Em such doniination would always be unpraductivc and 
precarious. 

In time^ I think^, we shall manage to govern the Arabs in a more regular 
manner tlian we do today,, with fewer .soJdicr.s ai^d less money,* ai^d that we 
shaJl be able to impose tnore considerable taxes on tlieni than at present. Eut it 
can be said i^onedieless that for quite a long time — we cannot know how 
long— domination of the Arabs will be oneroiis_ This is because of the social 
organization of tfiis people, their tribal organizatiOEi and non:^adic life, some- 
tliing \\'e can do Ejodung about j'or a ^■cr\' loEig tiEine^ perhaps ever."^ Very small, 
nomadic societies require great eflbrt and expense co be held in an order chat 
wilJ aJwavTi be imperfect. Atid this great governmentaJ eflort produces ver\' 
little, because the same causes that make them so d i fficult l:o govc rn also make 
diem poor, tieeding littJe :ind producing little. 

In addition, as I sliall set out later in detail in reference to Abd-el-Kader 
himself, sucliriile [vmpirc] is aJways precarious. A government over crilx-s and 
esfwciitlly ttomadic tribes is never sure to remain staEiding. Tliis is true of 
indigenou.s leaders, and that much more cnte offoreigners aiid isifidels. At the 
first crisis jucti a domiEiatioH undoubtedly would be in danger of dissolving. 

Dominatioci without colonization would be, therefore^ easier co estab- 
lish, but it would not be worth tlie time, the moneVi, or the men chat it would 
cost us. 

T«t&l domitKttmt &nd petrtieil colonization. This is what has suggested to 
sbme sensible observers \hons espt'its] chat France should imfrsediacely and 
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coit^pletclv ihtiiidon t[ic idcii of dociii [gating cEit iiittrior and limit ourseS\'es to 
occupying &ic poliTic^al points of the coast and to colon izitig niround them. 

In ilie end, we iiiight have to return to this point ind take up the que.stion 
from diis end. But mv firni opinion is that tliat would bt a great misJ'ortune 
And that wc must make the n^ost encrgeiic efforts to unite the two systems 
before we resort eo supporting just one of the two. 

Colonization without domination will always be asi incomplete and pre- 
carious work, in my view. 

If we abandon tlie Arabs to tliemseh'es and allow them to build up a 
-f»&per power at our backs, our establishit^ent in Africa has no future. Either it 
will dissolve bit by bit through thepcnnanenc hostility of the natives, or it will 
fall suddenly at tlie h ands of those nathvs aided bv a C^hrtstian po wen 

To Hatter ourselves that we could ever establish a solid peace with an Arab 
prince of tlie interior would, in mv view\ be a manifei^t error. The permanejit 
state of such a sovereign %vould be war with us, whatever his personal inclina 
tions might otl^envise be, and whether he were as pacific by nature or as 
fanatiail in his religion as one could in^agine. Tlie following rea.'ions should 
convince us of this: 

Unlike the kings of Europe, an emir does not rule over individuals who 
can be kept down by the social force at the prince's disposal. Rather, he 
go\'ems tribes tliat arc completely organized litde nations,* which cannol 
normally be guided except in die direaion their passions lead. But die ..\rab 
tribes' passions of religion and depredation always lead them to wage war on 
us. Peace with Oirlstians from time to time, and habitual war^ such is the 
fiaturaJ taste of the populations that surround us. Tliev grarit power only to 
dibse who permit them to ace on this caste." 

Although tlic tribes that conij.xxse the Arab population of the R^genc^' 
have a single language and fairly similar ideas and customs, their interests 
difler prodigiously, and tliey are deeply divided by old hiitreds_ This is easily 
seen in the ease we have often had in arming them in our favor, .some of them 
against others. The great difliculty in governing these people is to create and 
exploit a conurion sentiment in chein, or an idea common to all of them, that 
we could use to keep iheni all together and push ihem from the same side. The 
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only ittcA that could strve ^ i link among all the tribes tliat Mjrmund us is 
religion; the only common sentiment that could be u.'ied co make tEK^m sub^nlt 
to the same voke is hatred of tEK- stranger tuui infidel who has coitie Co invade 
their countn^ The prince who governs these tribes will always be the more 
powerful and tranquil In his power us he further exalts and more violently 
enllames these common sentimcni'.'j und these conimon ideas. That Ls, Kis 
government will be the more assured aiul stronger accordii^g to the degree of 
fanaticism and hate he excites against lbs. This is especially true of a new 
government, vvhicEi is sup^xirEcd neither by old liabits of obedience nor by tlie 
superstitious respect that eventuallv attaches to ever^'Elung chat lasts. 

Indeed, history shows us tliat no one has ever been able co achieve great 
things among all die Arabs as :i whole except by this process. Tliis is what 
M Lihanwiiad d id, and the first cal i phs , as well as the different princes who rose 
in succession on the coast of Africa during ttie Middle Ages. In order to turn 
tliese people to advantage, one must either destroy the tribal divisions in their 
hearts or exeite in all the tribes at once a eoinmoii passion that will Eiold them 
togetEier artificiallv and violently, despite the v^ces of rEicir social organization 
that are constantly dividing them. 

Abd-el-Kader — clearly a character oC the rarest and most dange rous sort , 
a mix of sincere and feigned entliusiasm, a st>rt ol Muslim Cromwell — has 
understood this marv-elously. * I n all his external actions , he exhibits the prince 
far lesft dian the saint : he constandy hides behi Eid il le i nte rest of tl^e religion lor 
which Eie says he acts. It is as interpreter of the Koran, with the Koran in hatjd, 
that he ORicrs and condemns; he preaches refbnn as much as obedience; his 
humilitv increases witEi his power. Tlie relig;ious hatred that we inspire created 
him, it raised him, it sustains him. To quell it would be to renounce Eiis power. 
Tiierefore, he won't quell it but will constantly revive it, and he will always 
fight us, secretly or cxplicidy, because peace would leave the tribes to tlicir 
natural instincts ai^d soon dissolve tEie support on vi'EiicEi he relies. 

iMoreover, neither Abd-el -Kader nor any otiicr prince who might rule the 
Algerian tribes could possibly be .satisfied and live in peace under the condi- 
tions we have created for him. Concern for our security obliges us to retain all 
the coastal ports in our power and to keep the entire coast ujider our control. 
To leave any important spot in the handsof die Arabs is to give rlic first Chris- 
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tiuii power thit comes into conflict with us 1 place of secutiw iuid refuge. It 
would nietin pro\1ding aJl our enemies uith a namral me-iuis of communicat 
ing with the rsaEivesaiid LiattliEig us. A JLirgc AraL-t jx^puliiticiii stuck between us 
ajid the desert caa live only with extreme dilTicuIn'. Altliougli the Arabs liave 
fewer needs thiui cEie civilized nations of Europe, it would be wrong to think 
that fhey h;ue no more than savages. Before the conquest of .\lgerii, tliere was 
considerable commerce at various points along the coast. The Arabs sold 
wheic^ livestock, hides^ wool, wax; in escEiange, diey bought Euix^pcan 
goods, although in small quantii}'. Tl'ie impossibility of conducting these nec- 
essarv' exchanges except at our pleasure would make die position of an Arab 
natioti of the interior very difficult ; that fact is now clear. The greatest harm we 
caji cause the indigenous people results from d\e interdiction of commerce. 
Their government would suffer as much as the people would from this state of 
things. For the government gets most of the things necessary' for the establish- 
ment of its power from Europe. Only witEi tEie arts and even the ideas of 
Eurojx? can it hope to nile the Arabs Ai^d battle the Frencli victoriously. 

We cannot coticede a [>osiEion on die coast to Abd-el-Kader's govern- 
ment, and he cannot do without it. So it will be impossible to establish a soiid 
and durable peace between us. 

It is vital for the tiieure of cx>lonization, tlierefore, that we absolutely do 
not allow a great Arab power to establish itself at our backs in the interior.* In 
my vieWj I repeat, it is only at this price tliat we can hope to found a pros- 
perous and durable establisiiment in Africa. 

I am under no iUusions about the nature and die value of the sort of 
domination chat France caii found over the Arabs. I know that even if we 
hacidle it in the best possible way. we shall ne\'er create anything but an often 
troubled and generallv onerous govermtK-tit tEiere. I am aware that .such sub- 
jects will never add aciything to our force. Tlierefore Prance must not seek 
domination as our goal; rather, domination is the necessary' means w^e must 
use for achieving tranquil possession of the coast and the colonization of a part 
of die territoryj the real and serious goal of our efforts. We shall never have 
either securitv'^ or any future on the coast if we do not somehow manage to 
make our authority' respected in the interior^ or, at the very least, prevent the 
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diflorcnc tribes tliere from uniting under ^ single leader. In a word^ parciaJ 
colonization and total docni nation: such is the resuit that I am convinced v,'<: 
must seek, until tho impa^sibiiicv of achieving it should be demonstrated. 

DOMINATION ANB THE MEANS TO ESTABLISH IT 

Ther£ is no time to loic if\ve want to destroy Ab4-d-Kiteler's power. I do not 
need to argue that the newer a powtr, the easier it is to destroy. That is 
obvious. My point is that ALxt-el-Kiidcr^s actions should ittake us fear tliat, if 
we leave hiiti time to establish himself., [le may soon becojne so powerful and 
durable diat it will be ven' difliciilt for us to overthrow him. 

AJsd-el-Kader^s government is already more centralized , more agile, and 
Si^nger than t[ie Turlcs' govern nient ever was. It more easily brings togedier a 
greater number of men and more money. In part., this result; precisely fron^ 
what I have described a.'j t he necessary consequences of European con tact wi ch 
other peoples_ From Arab wavs^ Abd-el-Xader presented everyfiiii^g necessnr\' 
to exalt his coimtr\'n:ien; from us^ he took even'thing nccessarv' to subjug^ite 
tliem. 

The greatest dif!icult\' encountered by a prince who wank to govern a 
confederation of Arab tribes is this: at any moment he may find himself facing 
an organized force diat resists him, while he is never sure of having at Eiand the 
means of making his power respected. The first condition of power., and even 
of existence, for such a prince is dius to possess an army that belongs to him, in 
addition to those that the tribes may provide: an army that, if not capable of 
oiling dcwt^ a generaJ revolt^ can destroy at least the partial resistances that 
are encountered even' day. 

Abd-ci-Kader has managed to create such an army. He has done more: 
ha\ing learEied from the Turks' ejiLample that he needed not only a cavalr}' but 
an in finer)' to manage the Arabs' disobediencCj* he undertook to form such 
regimenLS. Here the dlflLcu][v was greats as the Arat^ ha\'e the same scorn for 
infantr\' that Christians had in the Midd!v Ages. Abd-el-Kader, however, man- 
aged to gather a certain noniber of men, whom he formed into battalions, and, 



* The Arab populatioiiB,. bting iioniidic and living near die mountains, can aiiiVa^^s 
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usiiig wiiat he had learned troni us just as he had used wiiLic he had learned 
from the Turks, he gave these butcalions a European orgitnization, an organi- 
zacioii powerless against our own, but tliar made htm master of hL> couiitiy- 
men.* It was ven' ditlieulE for !iim to achieve this^ but once iie did. the rest 
became easy. 

With his army, he has levied regular taxes, vi'hich in turn have enabled him 
to iTiaintaiEi his amiy and keep it standing. With this permanent fbrce^ he tias 
buili up stockpiles, marshaled resouiees, and developed Jong-ccrm plans t[iat 
he Ciin carrv' out sn^ootlili,'. Tlianks ce> this ariTiv; he is always ready to anticipate 
or destroy any resistance, while maJcontents have togatfier together and come 
to an understanding in advance in order to attack him sticcessfuliy. hi tEiis way, 
he rules ttie majority tlvrough enthusiasm and the miiroriti,' through fear. Sucli 
is the secret of his power; it is not difficult to understand, for v\'hat Abd-el- 
Kader is attempting is not new in tlie world. These half-savage Alricai^ coun- 
tries are nowundergtjing a social development veri'mucli like that which rook 
place in Europe at ttie end of tfie Middle Ages_ Abd-e!-Kader^ who hits proba- 
bly never lieard of vvfi at happened in ftlceenth-cencun,' France, is acting toward 
the tribes precisely as our kings, and bi particular Charles VII, acted toward 
feudalism. He is creating a standing army. And with the aid of this indepen- 
dent force he is destroying bit by bit the small powers tliat, united^ would 
control him easily. Tlie French king^ took advantage of each small rebellion to 
strip the great vassals ot" power and to bring new territories under their direct 
adcninistradon, Abd-el-Kaderis seizing similar opporcunidestodo away with 
die most considerable men in each tribe who resist him. Ie is the same process 
applied in a slightlv different manner. Without knowing the histc^n' of these 
princes, but obeying a similar iListinct, lie is conscantlv dispersing or destroy- 
ing ancient and powerful families^ and raising up tiew ones who owe him their 
auchorin'^ and wEiose authority is not old enough and well-established enough 
to threaten his own. He is making w^ar not only on tlie French but ako on tlie 
herediuar^^ aristocracy of his country/ 

All tliKi is quite new among the Arabs. The ambition shown by Abd-el- 
Kader Eias been shown with more or less success by many others. But he is the 
first wfio took from his contact with Europe ihe ideas that would make his 
own enterprise similarly durable. We must dietefore not trust in die pist and 
believe that diis power, after having shone for a moiiient., will fade like so 
many others. On the contrary', it is much to be feared that Abd-el-Kader is 
founding among the .^rabs wiio surround us a power tliat is more centralized, 
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more agile, scronger, better tested,, and more regular chaii dl thoiie that have 
succeeded one another in this pare ol'the world for centuries. We must tiiere- 
fore strive not to illoiv him to achieve this formidable accomplishment. 

We mmt not yet da^air of destroying Abd-d-KMcr. There is not a soJdicr or 
even a simple traveler vvho^ having been \i\ Al|^cf iLi, believes that Ahd-cS-Kader 
can be destroyed ill at once bv tbrce of'arm^. Abd-el-Kjder b^^ws that he does 
not have the slightest chance of beating us in a pitched battle. He will never 
wage sucli a battle of [lis own %\'ill^ therefore, and there is no way to force him 
to iL W[\-M coniipels a Europciin prii^e to wage battle,, even At a disadvantage, 
is tlie need to secure a popuJation that would fall to the enemy if he were to 
retreat;; it is the need lo save warehouses, artillcrV'., towns, the capital. In a 
word^ there are main' greater niislbrcunes for civilized European powers ilian 
to lose a battle, litis is not the case in Algeria. Tlie populations flee easily 
before the enemy; the armies carnrcvervdiingwirh them; there are no impor- 
tant towns or positions to be seized and occupied- tEiere is noiliing, therefore, 
tliat obliges the Arubs to fightifdieydo not want to, and it would beinsaEieof 
them to want to figEit, Widi them, then, war cannot Ix^ won at otie great blow. 

If Ahd-el-Kader is destroved^ it will only be widi the help of some of die 
tribes that are now subjected to liim; liis alliance must be dissolved radier dian 
siiattered. 

Although Abd-el-Kader has destroyed many powcrfiil men among his 
countr\'mcn, a great number remain wlio are irritated and outraged by his 
power and whose position might cause them to raise the standard of revolt 
against him if the populations would follow them, Aldiougli he has created a 
force independent of the tribe.*, he has not destroyed the ind i vidual and collec- 
tive force oi' these tribes. Several of diem are actual nations, who in detaching 
diemselves from him would cause his downfall IniniediaEely,* The longer 
Abd-el-Kader^s power lascs^ the more improbable diis event will become. Ic is 
not yet so today. 

There are two ways lo bring about the schism among the Arabs diac 
would be to our profit: We can win over some of die principals by promises or 
lau^sse. We can dishearten and exhaust the tribes throiigl\ war. I do not 
hesitate to say that ttiesc two itieans can and should be used simultaneously 
atid that the time to renounce them has not yet cx>me. 

Experience has already shown achou.sind times that, whatever the fanati- 
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cism and tht national spirit aituiiig the Arabs^ personal iiitibicioii aiid greed 
have alwa>'s animtitt^d them even more powerfully and ciiused them acciden 
tally Eo ituke chaw resolutions that are mast opposed Co dieir usual cen- 
dencies. Tlie same pEieno[iieno[i has alwavs oticurred ajtiong half-civilized 
men. The heart of the savage i,i like a perpetually ngifated sea, where the wind 
does not always blow from ttie same direction. 

The faces, not oulv of our tisne byt also of tariier periods^ tiave proven 
that the saiiic Arabs who displayed ihc most furious [liitred for Chrlsciaiis 
could suddenly take up amis for tliem and turn against their compacriots. We 
must [ficrefore not despair of ^viiining tiieni over by eitlier flattering tlieir 
ajiibition or giving them money. 

Ic is still worth attempting this, aa the Arabs form quite an aristocracic 
society; die influenee that birth, wealth, and holiness have among ihcm is very 
great. Men there hold cighciy togetlicr and in briEiging one of them over co us, 
we can almost always get several others to follow.*' 

As to tl\e rules of tlMS necessan' diplomat', the\' dearly cannot be stated in 
advance. E^T^\'!hing depends on the prompt and subtle appreciation of i!ie 
facts, in the honesty and tlie confidence of tiic hacid diat acts. Considerable 
secret funds are dearly necessar,,' in Africa, but success depe nds enci relv on the 
choice of die man who is to use them. Such funds have often beeit wasted hy 
scoundrels. In any case, in the current state of things^ diplomac)' would be 
useless ^^ithout w^ar. 

lam convinced chat before Abd-el-Kader^s power developed, it was possi- 
ble, without exactly waging war but otily stirring up the Arabs^ passions and 
setting thcrti agaieist one another, to keep them dependent oei us and prevent 
any of diCEii I'rom becoEni[ig the niaster. Tl^at mt>!nent passed long ago. Now 
tftat Abd-el-Kader stands at the head of a united arEti)' that can lall on those 
who would betray him, at any moment and u^tn the leant suspicion^ we 
cannot hope for dejection except under two conditions. Tlie first is to occupy 
militaty positions that allow us etTeccively to defend those who have declared 
tliemselves for us again.sc unforeseen attacks by AlxJ-el-Kader. The second is co 
give the leaders who want to unite with us the support of tribes whose pa- 
tience is wearing tliin in t!ie kind of life to which ttiev have been condemned 
by Abd-el-Kacier's domination. Only war CMifitifiii these two conditions. 

Wha^ type of war \v£ can and mast \mxffi on tbeAf&bi. As to the manner of 
waging this v\'ar, I Eia^'e seen two contrary- opinions expressed, boch of wEiich J 
reject equally. 
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Accorcting to iIk firsts to subjugate the Arabs, vve should fight them with 
tJie utmost violence and in the Turkis [i manner, that It to 5a\; by killing ewry- 
tliing w£ meet. I haw heard E[lis^^ewsupp{3tTeJ byoMeets whotookit to the 
point of bitferly regretting that we liave startett lo take prisoners in some 
plates, and many assured nit tliat they encouraged their soldiers to spare no 
one For my part, I returned from Africa with tlie di.trressing notion that we 
are ivow hghting far niore barbiirouslv than ihc Arabs theEfl.selves. For Ehe 
presents it is on their side that one meets with civilization. Ttiis manner of 
conducting war sj^eins to me is unintelligent as it is cruel. It could occur only 
to the coarse acid brutal tnind ofa soldier. It was tertainlv not worth taking the 
Turks' place in order to recreate that aspect of their rule diat deserved the 
world's abhorrence. It isl'armore destructive than useful^ evenl'tom the point 
of view of interest. As another officer coJd ine, if we aspire to equal Che Turks 
wesliallbe inferiorto them in that ven' tact: even if we act like bari>artans^ die 
Turks will ah\'a>^ have the advantage over us of being Muslim barbarians. 
Thus wcmust appeal to a principle superior to theira_ 

On t[K- other [land, I have ojten heard men in France whom I respect., but 
widi whom I do not agree , find it wrong tliat we burn hancsts^ ttiat we e mpty 
sUos, and finally' tliat we seize unanned men., women, and children. 

These^ in my view; are unfortunate necessities., but ones to which any 
people tSiat wants to wage war on the Arab.* is obliged to submit. And., if 1 
must spcLik my mind, these acts do not revolt me more than, or eveji as much 
as, inany others tliac the law of war clearly authorizes and that have occurred i n 
all the wars of Europe. How is it more odious to burn harvests and take 
women and children prisoner than to bombard the inoffensive population of a 
besieged village or to seize the merchant vessels belonging to die subjeas of an 
enemy poiver? The one is, in mv view, much more harsEi and less justifiable 
diaii the oiher.^ 

If we do not hum harvests i n Europe_, it is because in general we wage war 
on governments and not on peoples;* if we take only soJdiers as pris(jners. it is 
because armies hold (ictn and the ci\ilian populations do not escape upon 
conquest. In a word, it is because we can always find die means of seizing 
political power without attacking the governed or even making them .sAjpply 
the resources necessary for war. 

We shall never destroy Abd-ol -Kader's powe r unless we make the position 
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of che tribes who support iiini so intok-rjible ch ac tlitv abandon him. This is an 
obvious truth. We must contbrm to it or give up the game. For my^ie]f, I thitik 
tliat ail means ol' desolating these tribes musi be emploved. I make aji e>;cep- 
tion only of tliose eondemned by huiiianirv' and by che law of nations. 

The most efl'eetive means we can use to subj ug;<ite tlie tribes is the interdic- 
tion ol" commerce. I isaid earlic^r that the Arabs have greater need to buy and 
seSI tEiaii we Itad supjx>sed. They suffer a great deal whei^ we crap them be- 
tween our bayonets and die desert. I had long conversations in the province of 
Algiers wich some intelligent men who recently found themselves among 
neighboring cribes, notablv the Hadjoutes, on the occasion of the treat\' rela- 
tive Co the exchange of p rlsoners . The y all ass u red me tEiai these Arabs, iliougii 
they remain Joyal to Abd-el-Kader, bitterly complained of t[ieir sulTering un- 
der che cessation of commerce. Thev tlisplayed their herds, saying: "What Ls 
tlie point of raising all diese anistiais if there is no town in which we can sell 
tliem to buy che things we need thtit we cannot niake?"'° 

This state of chings is perhaps lelt less in the province of Oran thtui in that 
of Algiers because of the proximity of Morocco; still, I do not doubc tEiac the 
mtser>' Ls just as great there. 

The means second in importance, after the interdiction ofcoinmerce, is to 
ravage the country. I believe tliat ttie ciglit of war authorizes us to ravage che 
country' and diai we must do it, cither by destroying harvests during the 
harvest season^ or year-round by maidng tliose rapid incuts ions called razzias, 
whose purpose is to seize men or herds. 

There is grcLit protest in France against tliose great railirarv'' promenades 
ttiat the African armv dignifies with die EiameofcaEiipaigns. And rightly so, \ii 
the sense that ^'er\' often these niurderous \'ovages are undertaketT only to 
lacisty the ambition of che leaders. Euc Ehey seem to me co be indisjwnsable 
sometimes, and in ihese cases it would be quite wrong to proHbit d\em. 

In the long run, what an Arab tribe find unbearable are not the occasional 
marches of a large army across tlieir territory, but the proximit\' of a mobile 
force that may descend on them unprediaably and at any moment Likewise, 
we must recognize that what will protect our allies efl^'ectively is not a large 
army tliat occasionally joins them to tight che common cnemy^ but the pos- 
sibility'' of calling us immediately to their rescue if Abd-e!-Kader apprtMches, 

One could say; then., as a general thesis, that it would be wordi [uore to 
have several small Eiiobile corps constantly moving around fixed points thati to 
ha^'e large armies periodicaLy crossing an immense space. ^^Tnerever you can 
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plate ^ corps in such a way that ic ciin pick up iiiid cross the countrv wivcn nec- 
essary, you should doit. Tfiat, in my view, is the rule. But considerable expt-di 
tions arc necessary' now and rhen to set up or provision these smill corps. 

I WDuJd say as weJl that occasionaily large expeditions seem iiccessfirv' to 
fnci 

I . To keep showing tlic Arabs at^d our soldiers that there are no obstacles 
in the country' that can stop us. 

1. To destroy everything that rescni tiles a pomianentiggregatiot^ of pop- 
ulation or, in other words, a town. I think it is of tlie greatest impor- 
tance not lo let any town re iniiin or rise in Abd-el-ICider s doniiiin . 

I have often heard t\\'o objections made in tltis regard^ u'liich do not hold 
up in the presence of the facts; 

It is s aid : But why prevei^t tlic Arabs from founding tow ns > Once they are 
fixed in the towns, thev will no longer escape you. Aitd jIso: let tov^'iis be 
estabJislied, and tliese towns will become so manv imporianE: [nilitarv points 
that you can then occupy. I have asserted that these cLaiins do not ivoJd up in 
tlie presence of the facts. 

If Abd-cl-Kader tried to destroy the tribes' non^adic life atid fix them in 
towns and villages, he should not be interrupted iii such aji eftbft. But he has 
neither the possibility' nor the desire to undertake anv such labor. Far from it: 
since he became a politicaJ man, Abd-el-Kader has not slept in a house. He Eias 
them built, but lie never lives in cheni. Hisrenris set upoutside, and he Lilfecis 
to sleep there cver\' night. Indeed, Eie blows well that tfie doit^adic life of [lis 
tribes is fiis surest defense against us. His subjects will LK-cocne ours the day 
they artacEi thel■[lsei^'cs eo the soil. Abd-el-Kader, moreover, uliile borromng 
some of our ideas and many of our customs, presents himself to his cocti- 
patriots as the representative and the rejjtoret of their old inores and their 
acicient gior\, and he is careful not to unsettle the prejudices, until now intrac- 
table^ that attach the Arabs to ilie i r tents and keep them away from to was. AU 
semi- barbarous peoples have great disdaisi for town-dwellers. This disdain is 
greater still aniong nomadic barbarians. The Arabs push these sentiments to 
the extreme. Their only contact with town-dwellers is for the sake of com- 
merce; fhev hardly ever ally with them, they ncvct take them into consider- 
ation at aiJ. Tliey even refuse to acknowledge that the\' ha\'e a ct>mmon origin 
and do not give diem tlie generic name Arabs, they disdainfully call them 
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t^ads,^^ or townspeople. This explains vvliy, wfien %i'e seize a town, we soon 
distover tiinc we iioJd nothing but stones. Tlie popuLition of tlie towns is not 
tied cotlut oftliecountmide; it exercises no iiiliuence overtht odier; it is just 
as incLipablc of semng us as ofeausing us damage. 

The Arabs, however, are in greater need of the towns ilian tliey them- 
selves imagine. No society?, even if only half-civilized, can suKsist without 
towns. Nomadic peoples do not escape iVoni cl^is necessity niiore tiiaii any 
others; indeed, tiiey fire even more subject lo it than odiers., because tlie 
wandt^ring life they lead prevent.'; tfieni from cultivating even coarsely t!ie 
sciences and arts that are indispensable even to die least advaneed civilization. 
Consequent) y, all the nomads of die world, unless they are purely savages,* 
have always liad^ either in their own country' or near it, towns where they went 
fron:\ time to time to sell and buy, towns witli workshops, temples, books, 
schools, and idlers, and chat formed sources of well-beiEig and enligEitCEimcciL 
from wliich, often unawares, tliey went to drink. The Atalw of the Regency 
tlius could not do wiLhout towns; despite tEie passionare taste tliey .'ihow for 
tlie wandering life, thev i'^i:td son^e fixed settlements. It is of the greatest 
iniportance not to let a single one en^erge atnoEig tliecn, luid all the expeditions 
whose aiin is to occupy or to destroy the old towns atid die nascent ones seem 
to me useful. 

Waysinwhidito wf^e war mon-ecotiomuidly find mthfeivercitsttalties. I diink 
it is desirable for us to continue pressing on \'igoroii'ily witJi the war. I I'e ar tliat 
this will last some time. Finally, even if it is carried on in tEiis manner, I believe 
the country will continue to be in an agitated and unstable state afterwards 
tliat will oblige us to leave a certain nuitiber of troops there, who will lead an 
active and exhau.stiiag life. We must try to find away to nuke our soldiers' stav 
in Africa less deadly and less cosdy. I ha^'e joiiied together the idea of health 
and diac of economy^ because as will be seesi, almost ever>Thing diat senses to 
■^^l^nish morcalih,.' serves attlie same time to diminish expense. 

Ai to tlie means of dimitiisfiing mortality in the army, sevetal are instantly 
cleat. 



* Beside, from the moment when 5iii.'aiTcs enter into cojitact with towns, xhcy can no 
Icsngcr do withoui tliem, The most harbar£>u.s Indian tribes than neighbor the United 
States come at Icajft once a year to camp neai' a fixed settlement where the Europeans 
trade with dicm, The most powerful mcaas diat the United Stitcs has for making 
their citizens respected c^'en in the deepest vvildcnies.s is to prevent the tribe among 
whom a tlicft or murder was commirted tram noniing to tliis nuiket. 
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Experience proves; chat wfiat is unSiOiilcEiv m Africa is less the elimacc than 
tJie conditions in which wo Jivt; there. Tliis was clear in PEiLippeville. Duriiig 
tlie \'Oir lii+o, the garrison, which had , , , ii^cn, last . . . ; while of . . . iii- 
habitiu^t';^ only r^i died in the simo period.'- Tliese numbers are all tlie more 
grievous beciusc the popuJacion of Philippeville includes old inen^ women, 
and children, while t!ie army is cojnposed of men in their prime. The .-iad 
outcome needs only one explanation: tfie inhabitaitts slept in liouses and the 
soldiens in wooden siiacks., wliere diey were sulTocatcd by che heac, drenched 
by the rain, and devoured by vermin. 

It is clear tliat evcrv^vliere chat wc [la^'e to occupy with a fixed position, we 
must quickly build barracks.* Except in the neighborhood of Algiers., there 
are Lilmasc none. Pliilippe%'i!le and Constintine are almosi: completely dev'oid 
of them. Tliis expenditure iJi urgenc, not onlv because it has to do witli men's 
lives, bur also because such an expendititre avoids otliermuch more consider- 
able ones. A soJdic r in the hospital costs lo sous per day; and dimi^g his stay we 
often ha^'e to bring anodier ftvMii France at great expense. The enormous sums 
that would be spared in sparing che li^^es of men can hardiv be cY>nceivcd. 

We liiive recently built vast hospitals at iilnnxst cver^' important point 
aJong the coast. I commend the government for tiiis; but I cannot keep myself 
from noLiEig that this expense Is not che only in^portai^t one; I am not sure we 
should even cotisider it the most important. A gofxJ [lospital cures the .soldier., 
but would it not be even more economical and more humane to keep him 
from failing ill? 

There is one sanitaty measure that seemed to be demanded by ver>' rea- 
sonable men. Among these, I would cite General Lamoriciere.. who will cer- 
tainly noE be accused of e.xce.ssive philanthropy.'-^ Tl\e soldiers are not well 
nourisiicd enough lor the job they are made to do. The general made t lie same 
point I have just made. He told mer "Increase nutrition by 2.s<m5 and you will 
still save; for the soldier will be sick less ofcen, and each sick soldier costs you 
io. I know well chat the increise of i .sous applies to all che soldiers., while the 
figure 20 now applies to just a portion of them, StiiU 1 ain convinced that this 
would represent a considerable gain."" \Vlien these tilings are said by a man like 
the general, who wants to wige war cheaply because he wants to fight for a 



[In the margin:] Information on the mcdjcal torps. Sec the letter from the thief 
doctoi' oi che Jimv. 
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long tinic, and who fiolds ihe lives of liis fellow men in audi small regard, my 
^'iew istltat he shouJd he Iwlieved. 

But rhe question chat I am about to address has nmch greater impor- 
tance.* In it I see riie entire liicure of our conquest. 

To maintain 70,000 men in i^frica, a portion of whom die m the Kcspitalfi 
ever}' year acid who co^t France too million [iraiics]:" thi.i i^ an intolerable 
state of ihings that^ il' it continues^ will nullily our aaions in cEic world and will 
soon force us eo abandon Africii. Wc must therefore find a way to mukc die 
same effort with fewer men, fewer illneAsejj, and less money. Tiie best means Co 
achieve chis is tlie creation of a special African ariny.t 



* [Variant: ^Tut what follows."] 

t [Varlanr wrttttn in tlie margin: "and u'lio use more tcrrnGS po\\'clcr (a dvc, produc- 
ing the coloi scafli:r^ and also an cmi:tic — J.P. } than gunpowder."] 

4: The most obvious idea is to crcatt a ijoips of nattvcii m Ffancc's service. This idea is 
excellent if modified as i'ollows: 

It will alu'a^'s be 3nipi;>s!vibk to raise an indigenous, iniamrv', unless it is among 
the eoulouglis, u'tio uStill remain in rhe regency in ^vn' small numbcis ( rhis Ls how wc 
formed a batralion in the province o(-C!onsta]itinc, whididots not trail a. single of rhe 
battalions of our army in discipline and courage. The soldiers, and a parr of (he 
subofHcci'-s of this battalion arc sons of Turks or coulougljs. The officers are French ) , 
The Ai-jbs, as I have said, have a practicaUv invincible ]'epug]iance for semce in the 
i]ifantr>'. Ttiose \\'e managed to engage would al^^■avJi be scoundrels who, at the ftjst 
opportunjtv, would desert with arms and baggage and reneat into the interior where 
\vc could not go to bring them back. The Arabs can and should one day provide us 
with excellent cai^ahv, but on condition, I think, that we leave rhcm dieir national 
organization. We have tiicd to rcijiment the natives ajid nsakc them into a Eurfjpean 
cavaln-'. H I an] ntJt mistaken, experience ha.s .shi.>wn oui" generals that this nicthtid M'as 
defective. Wc were \vcll able to collect men for this tj-pe of service, and several of them 
belonged to distinguished families, but even thev did not take long to iavc us^ tlic 
minute, insipid details of our di.seipline soon gave them an iniurmoujitable distaste 
for the scn.'ice. We shall thus never form a legulai^ cavaLy among the ^\rab3 wittioul 
^cat trouble and expense ; but if wc want to hire tribes who recognize our auttioritv^ 
for an espcd ition diat allows them to wage war in their manner with their leaders, we 
shall have aju excellent light and irtegular cavaliy that would be at least as useful to us 
as the Cossacks Jte to tlie Russians. This is how the I'iouairs and the Smelas hji'c 
fought with us for a long time.'^ But such auxiliaries are not alwa^'s readv to iTiaruh 
md tliey can vanish at the moment we have the peatcst need of thes]' help. 

So wc do need a French army i n Ai'rica; it should be numerous and include both 
cavalry' and inl'ajitn'- But I be]ie\x that thete are ways to greatly shrink this army 
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I shiill txplain. Tiicre is not a single ofticer in Africa, I thiEik, who denies 
tJiat to wage war as it is done in this countr\', a regiment like that of die 

Z*iuavesJ^ forexampJe, would be wortlt two rog:iinents kom France, not so 
muclii to fight in battle but to endure tlie fatigues aiid privations that make up 
tlie evcr\'day life of a soldier. I tliitik it eaii be said tl\at ^^ooo infancn'incn 
supported by a cavalrv proportionate to their numher could easih' do every- 
tliing diat is now done by an arsnv of S,ooo foot soldiers, which is to say cross 
the country' in cver\' direction widiout having an^ihing serious to fear. I, 
personally, do not doubt tiiat 30^000 men of diis kjnd could do more dian tlie 
60jOQO now in j'\]gcria. 

As you can easily imagine^ no country' in the world rfc^enibles Europe less 
than Algeria. Everything is different in war and in peace; ways of Jiving, of 
fighting, of being healthy are utiique to tlie place. Noticing in a European 
education prepatei one for this t\'pe of war nor Is developed with a view to it. 
Thus tEie first thing the soldier must do on disembarking is change his clothes 
and his linns and learn new rules. Every war demands an apprenticeship, but 
tills one does so more than all the others, Thev must learn to fight not merelv 
to win, but to sunive. It iias heen remarked a hundred times tliat where the 
French no\.'ice died of cold or hunger^ the African soldier still found things to 
e^at and ways to keep warm. Add to this a climate conipleteiv difierent from 
ours and diat from die beginning shocks die body and changes all its [labits. A 
regiment chat is in Africa only to leave icne\etgets cojnpletely used to that war 
aeid that countn', The soldiers and ilie officers who know that they will soon 
return to France apply dieir jninds only liallway to understanding the job diey 
must do. They ne^'or throw their hearts into their lives there, aiid tliey always 
remain inept at it; finally, almost all of them wisli to leave, \\'[iiic[i is a bad 
disposition il' wc \v:an dicin to ser\'e well, * 



without diminishing its force and cd make it less cosriv \^'lT.tie gcning more from Li 
than vvc do tOLtay. 

Notliing atnidt nic more in Algeria dian to sec die difference in bearing and langiaagc 
bctwccji the olfitcri living in ,'\l^cria pcrmancnth' and those hclongiiig to regimcnti 
that were rriictxly passing through. It is said tliat botli are equaily brave on tlie battle- 
field. I iv{)uld like to believe it. Eur, for all rhe rest, thcv differ so much that one i.voalii 
think they t'ormcd two distinct races. TTic first arc ardent, ambitious, hill of energy; 
thn,' love the countn' and arc passionaie about its conquest. The otiicrs arc sad, 
mouniful, s-icklv,. and disheartened; lhc%''tlii]ikand spe:ikonlvof Fia]icc. Intrutli, the 
first wage war, the second endure it. 
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There must btr K-gituents, therefore, that have Africa as cEieir unique and 
special desciiiy, tlmt are composed of soldiers selecttd for this caslt and led by 
officers who chose it. Frtmce will provide botli in great numbers. In other 
words, if is not only tliat we need die French army force we send to Africa to 
atay there a long time; Africa sniist aJso Iiave its own anny. Li any tasc, in tJiis 
matter we need only expand what idready exists. I am convinced that 11" we 
followed this route, we would manage to use htilf die money and tliree times 
fewer men to do sometliing more considerable dian we are doing now. 

I have said that we would lose far fewer men this way. It hm been re- 
marked tliac die troops setded in .'^Vica are almost never ill eompiired to tlie 
otliers. This is not only because having been there longer they are more used 
to the life they must lead there, but also, and I would say espedaJly. because 
tliey lead their life there with a different spirit. Having adopted it, no longer 
thinking of leaving, they finally live it resolutely; for tliem mental jgitaiion, 
boredom, and nostalgia do not arise to complicate or aggravate the etTects of 
tlie climate. The soul supports the body Wiiereas tl^e soldier who arrives (mm 
France expecting to remrn soon makes no attempt to reconcile liimself to his 
icbndition. Tliic foreign and barbaric aspect of tliis war strikes Eiim as painl'uUy 
on tlie last day as on the first. 

However partisan I may be about die creation of special Alrican regi- 
ments, I am still far from believing that only tliis kind of troops should be 
stationed in Africa. 

That would give rise to several grave objections. 

The result would be that only ^ few regiments would figiit and learn to 
fight, while all the odiers %vould be kept i'ar from the butdefield. T[ie senall 
army that sened in Africa would thus Liecome ver\' different and much supe- 
rior to the French army in general; we can even say that it would enenate iE. 
For litdc by little it would attract cvetyone in the army witli an active spirit Lind 
warlike temperament. We would see certain officers constantly advancing in 
Algeria, while the ma.'js tliat remained in France rose quite slowly. Tliis would 
be intolerable.* 

There Is anotlier danger people never think of, but that I admit worries 
me a gre^t deal: we cannot deny to ourselves that the oflicer, having once 



•■ Why not, if wc think about it? Each would advance iccordiag tc his accomplish- 
Qicnts. Besides, wouldn't it be better to have mi escdlcLit tore group than a va&t 
mediocre army? 
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adopted Africa as his theuter, will soon contmtt habirs, wa^'s ol'thinkitig and 
acting, that are very daiige roii'; evcn/where, but e.-ipecially in a tree cou ntr\'. He 
wiLI pick up the practices and the lijitts of a hard, violent, arhiirary', and coarse 
government. That is an education I don-r care to generalize and spread. From 
the miiitar\' point of vie w^ I admire these men; but I coniess that I fear them 
and I wonder whit wc would do with a large number of such men, if they 
returned home. It is with a secret fear tEiat I notice severaJ such men now 
e mergi ng. Africa is the onJy place one hears die clas h of arms today. All eyes are 
drawi^ lo h. Reputations arc made chere^ often verv ehcaplv; that doti''t offend 
anyone. Men emerge who take on distorted propt>rtioi5s in die public i en agi- 
nation^ because they alone are acting in the midst of universal sloth; diev'aJone 
acquire the reputation of warriors among li people who love war and are not 
figEiting. I fear that one day they will appear on the stage of don^estic affairs 
widi die force of opinion tliey acquired abroad, often undeservedly. God save 
France from ever being led byolTicers from the African armvM^ 

1 think it [iecessar\", therefore, to send a certain nuinher of regimeEics to 
Africa tliatare eo return to France after a k\v vears. Still, 1 d^ink the wav this is 
done today is cot^rary to our financial interests as much as to iiumanitarian 
concern;;. 

War in Africa is nothing like large European wars, where a country at- 
tacked by iininensc armies is obliged to send all its available soldiers to the 
t^ftlefi^^'ld, at the riskof losuig a great number in hospitals. There, if attention 
were too closely paid to men"'s wishes, countries would never succeed in rais- 
ing large enough armies. But it is not like this in Africa. 

What is i^eeded in Africa is a small number of select men, and the French 
army will always supply tEie iK-cessan' iiumber. TEiese days we send entire 
regiments to Mrica. Weak soldiers as well as strong soldiers, new recruits as 
well a^ men of manv vears' service. Wliac is the invariable result? In the first 
year all those who aren't used to service, all those wlio were feeble or sickly, fall 
ill and die. Only energetic and vigorous men remain under arms. Isn't it 
expensive and inhumane to let death make tlie selection, rather than handling 
it ourselve.?? 

Good sen.w and philanthropy propedy understood clearly indicate that 
before sending a regiment to Africa w<i must sub jecT it to rigorous inspection. 
All [Eic weikor feeble soldiers inujit be left acthe depot. 

We must also re]no\'e all soldiers with fewer than nvo years oJ"ser\1ce. Not 
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only do the reg;imenrs thit go to Africa tikt recruits, but vviiile tliev are in 
Africa^ I thinks Ehey take on more through the annual recruitment. To do so is, 
I repeat, willinglv and unnecessarily co send niaiiy ot'our countnnien to their 
deatli; it condemns us to supporting at great expense \i\ Alrica more men lEilkt 
we need. Ic i* almost always young soldiers who s;uecujnb, not only Lxrcause 
they often are nor tonipletely developed and haven't had a t:hanee to get used 
to the physical trials of service, but especially because rheir spirit !i;\sn> had 
time CO strengthen. Coming straight from ihcir \'iiJages^ their undisciplined 
imagination-* are struck by the foreign and terrible nature of this war., and they 
become prey to nostalgia and to illnesses that the climate threatens to inflict. 
They arc the oneSj in general, who succumb to delirium during the long 
suminer marches and kill themselves for fear of not keeping up witli tlie 
columns, * 

I know diat in proscribing all the men V\v just described from the regi- 
ments we send to Al^eri.i, we might be able to create only one war battalion. 
But what is wrong with that? If all the French regiments fought in Africn 
successive Iv; so that the entire amiy was disciplined and inured to war, that is 
what would be useful, Tliis goaJ is attained as easily wfien each regiment is 
represented by a set of men who form tl^e elite^ as when tlie entire regiment 
goes, only co be miserably decimated, 

A fuftlier nccessan' precaution before sending a regiment to Airica, it 
seems to me, would be Co garrison it for a year or rvvo in tlie South of France. 
The transition would be lesi dilficalt, I repeat diat it would be impossible to 
take such precautions for a large European war, bu t for war in Africa, it would 
be inexcusable for the administratiOEi not to take c!ieni. 

Whk'h officet^- should b£ mtrmud with commmtdi Wliat I liave said of the 
soldiers., 1 would say of the ollicers as well, espcciallv of those who lead the 
large maneuvers. Tl'iis Wi\r^ as e^'er\'one knows, is unlike any other; recfiUec- 
tions of European tactics are good for nothing and are often liarmful. Ofllcers 



E^'crv'oiie knows tliat in /Vfrica tlic aititicrv' and cjiginctriiig soldicre from Frantc arc 
little nini'c afFciJted bv fatl^e and tlic ijltmatc than tlic Zouaves ai'c. Why is this^ 
These men tcitajnlv liavr tlic iaiinc lungs and liComsurhs. an the infLintn' wiliiifrs. The 
onlv posiibic rcajson ii tliat in general rhe\' arc phs'sicailv itrongcr. tliat tlicv narmaliv 
tiaiT been in the service longer, ai^d especially that their niintts arc sliarpcr and mmc 
energetic . AH the regiments sait to Ai'rica, should, as much a^ possible, be made up of 
men likctlicsc. 
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who ate used to it and who were raised on it should tlius be chosen to lead it, 
Btitthore is another reason chat seeins to me even more pressing. 

Unforcuniitclv, there is little hope at the iiKinient of Ending a general in 
the French army who has not shown hiinscir^ u^ his actions in Alrica, to be 
more coneertied with Eiis personal glon' diati with the desire to do tfie things 
most useful Ibr die councr}; Oflicers in Africa are certainly no more exempt 
tlian otiiera from coarse personal ambition^ and we [nust expect tltat all of 
tliem will choose to achieve thin^ througii Wbir duti could Eiave been done 
widiout it or to tlirow thcn^seh'es uselessly into murderous enterprises in 
order Co have the chance to shine. LStill. it can be said diat tlte ambition of 
officers who are stationed perniaiiendvin Afirica is more enliglitened and more 
contained dian that of die generals who arrive (Vom France for only a certain 
period. First, they are better acquainted with the difliculties, which makes 
tlieni slower to act; second, since they are peniianently stationed in Algeria, 
tliey are less likely to get caugEit up in brilliant expeditions that are trouble 
some in die long term. In a word, since their fortune is joined to that of the 
conquest, they aa Eietter without being any more honorable, * 

To summarise, 1 shall say that in mv v\c\y we must increase by a consider- 
able proportion the number of regiments in Algeria that are destined to live 
there pennanendy. As for troops coming frotn France, diey must not be com- 
posed of regiments transported to the African coast as a whole, but of detach- 
ments carefully chosen from among die strongest^ oldest^ and most resolute 
soldiers. I \vould dare to claim that ifwe follov\' this plan, we shall soon achieve 
diings far superior to those we have achieved so far, aiid with a smaller armv 
and smaller budget. 



* Of thcjc officers, the most eminent and, all thtnga considered, our best choice, is 
Gtntral Lamni'icicre. He is a man of great faults and even jjrrentcr vtc*!s, thcwcMit of 
which I would sa^' are aii ajiibltioii wirlioui: iimits or bralieji, an cxtienic dtsttain tor 
human liCe, and an implacable and i:xclusi\'e personality'. But he knows the countrif 
niarv'cloLLily well, [and] he possesses i will of iron and an indcstiuttiblc activity'. His 
ijitcllea, although bizarre and incomplete, is in some scnjcs vast. He loves Africa; he 
considers it his domain, and lie iijcnrifics vvitli it. He is tlic only officer I ha^T met who 
Wis really I'avorabic to colonization and to [he colon iits, and who iindciitamls that a 
civil society cannat be governed bv the siA'ord alo-ne. This is Qot to say that there is an 
atom of liberalism in his person, but i n tliis sense his intellect leads him in a direction 
that ills tastes never would. I believe \vc should ir\' placing Lamoi'iciere in command. 
But he :s a man to iieep a close eye on at present and cspecialiv in 'thcfittun. '" 
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COLONIZATION 

I have just shown the ways I believe we could fighr aiid achieve domina- 
tion. But domination, I have also said., is onJy a means to achieve colonization. 
I now take up tlic subject of colonization.-" 

Should we begin cdonimng before domination if established mtd the war ends? 
We must address a preliininan' question: Should we begin colonizing Ix-fore 
domination is established and die war ends: I do not [u-siiaic an instaiit to 
answer: yes-^'Tliere iitiioway to kjicw when t!ie war will tnd. Ifwc wait for it 
to end before we colonize , we put off the main cask indefinitely. I liave already 
said, and I repeat, that until we have a European population in Algeria, we 
shall ne\'er establish ourselves there but shall remain camped on the AiVican 
coast. ColonizLition and war., tlierefore, must proceed together, 

Astatt of war, snoreover, dtx^sn't increase tlie dilliculcies of the enterprise 
as muc!i as one migl^t think. Domination over semi-barbarous nomadic tribes, 
such ajj those around us, can never be so complete that a civilized, sedentan. 
population could settle nearby without anv tear or precaution. Armed ma- 
rauding will long outiasc war itself. E^'en if the war were over, ic would be ntc- 
essar\' Iwfore colonizing to adopt certain means of security and self-protection. 
Tlie t\pe of w^ar we have to Tear requires us only to tike precautions tliat aren't 
much greater than what would be dictated by prudence il' tiiis war were to end . 

Finally., even il'a European population is more diilicult to settle in Africa 
during a war, this population , once settled, will make the war easier, less cxxsdy, 
and more decisive^ by pro\iding a solid base for the operations of our amiies.* 

Which pun Gfthe R£0Cfuy thould we eolomsc fint? Tfie French public has a 
childish taste for thase enterprises wiiose general effect forms a complete and 
regular whole that satisfies tlie eye. hi politics .is in ardiitecture, it w'ould 
willingly install fake windows rather than siicrifice the reg;ularif\' of the \iew. 

It must be admittc^i chat the administration serves the public taste 
WEicther undertaking canals or railroads . . . the aditiinistration presents the 
public from the first with plans that will satisfy' at once all die present and 
fi^JUre needs of e\^r^' part of the territory. To begin with die easiest and most 
pressing thing would seem an indignity- to both. Tlie same spirit is displayed in 
the conduct of affairs in Africa, .\igeriii is composed of diree large provincts: 
tlius, each mu.st ha\'e its own colonization eflbrc, for iiow could tho iiditun- 



' In the margin ; ] "Elaborate on tiiis." 
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istration presetit che country' Tt'ith an incoitiplocc* project. Ir would Iw better 
to do nothing. Coiirtequcinclyn last year, M. Laurence^^ canK^ Ix^fcro tEio Cluun- 
bers to s.^v that colon izition tnu.'jc be uitdertakcii ici threo places at once: in rhe 
western province at Mostaganem, in the cen[ral province in e!ic area around 
Algiers, and around E6ne in the cast. 

After h avi ng .'Jteji these places, I can assert tliat in mv \de w^ nothing would 
be more absurd clian to tr}' at present to colonize Mostagai^en^.^^ Se^'erd 
reasons can l>c given ro prove thi.s poiiU; they are. I diink, unatL-iwerabk-. 

Mothing irritrtCes and alarms the natives more than the introdiietion of 
European farmers; good sense indicates tint we must not start in tl'ie proA'ince 
in which the nioit violent and hosrile .sentiments against us already exist, and 
ttiat we have the greatest trouble subjugating It Ls t he re chat it is oJ' the utn^ost 
importance not to confuse the question of war witli tEie quc-Jtion of coloniza- 
tion. Itis there, moreover, that colonisation v^'ouldbe inostdiflficult, notonJy 
becau.se of the power and the hostilitv of the tribes that surround our estab 
lishment, but also because of the difilcuhies natural to c!ie couritr\'. The coun- 
try aroLtnd Mtxstaganem i?. in truth, ven' fertile. But it is a five davs' walk frotii 
our principal stttlt-nifnt at Orait, and you can cross the inter%'ening space only 
alongside an army. From the seacoast, the approach to Mostaganem is ao 
dangerous that even during die summer moncEis, men and merchandise can 
only rarely be unloaded safely. It is true diiai there is a fairly g(iod port , Arzeu^ a 
short distance from Mostaganem . But Arzeu has no water, and tlie Jiostility of 
tlie neighbori ng triLvs is so great that we can say quite literally that tfie Fre e:c[i 
occupy only tlie groucid cher stand on. In any case^ despite tlie proximity^ it is 
oftCEi iinpos^ible to reacEiMostagajiem from Arzeu for weeks OEiend. So even 
granting t[i at the colony of Mo'itagane m could defend itsel f from Arab attacks, 
it would iiave eio communication with the civili2ed world for part of the year. 
All this is absurd. Tlie trutli is that we reaJlv .should not colonize the western 
province for the present, except perhaps around Oran; the land Is undoubt- 
edly mediocre, but there at least tiie rural population is directly attached to a 
town and a port. In all the rest of the pro\'inee, we can only hope to fight and 
conquer. Tliat is already difticult enough, Later„ we can see whether coloniza- 
tion might follow. 

It remains to consider the two other provinces. 

It Ls a large and dilTieult question whether we .fliotild,. at present, colonize 



[Variant; boiteux (crippled) . ' 
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in die eastern pnwince^ or char of Bone, My tnclJiiacion is noc to do so: around 
E6ne and Philippe vi lie, it is true^ there is admirtibiy fertile land ranged around 
considerjible towns and ilong a toast wliose approaeh, altliough not easy, is 
more or less practicable year-roiind. In addition, there is peace in this pro^ iiiee 
and in partieular along the coasts luid the nature of the people in this part ol' 
tlie countn- w gentler and less u nci viliziid than e ver^avhere eLie . These are great 
advantages. We must make use of Ehem sooner or later. Has the time arrived to 
do soM doubt it. 

I have already said thut what most worried ai^d irritated the natives, 
reasonably, was to see us take and cultivate their lands. This irritates not only 
diose we eiispossess but the entire eouiitt}'. For three centuries tfie Arabs have 
been accustomed to being governed by foreigners. As long as we take over 
only the governitient, they are well enough disposed to let us do so. But the 
moment the laborer appears behind the soldier, they wiJl conclude that we 
mean not onlv to conquer but to dispossess them. Tl^e quarrel is no longer 
between go\ernmencs, but Lwrween races. It is probable, tl\en, diat the prov- 
ince of E6ne, now so tranquil, will become agitated tiie day a European plow 
touches die soil, Tliis is all the more likely sinct\ in order for us to colonize to 
any extent^ we must neces.4arily use not only violent measures but visibly 
iniquitous ones. We would have to dispossess several tribes and transport 
diem cLsewhctc, where they very likely would be less well ofT. On diis subject, 
the documents provided to tlie Chambers present Tacts that demosistrate ei- 
tlier great ignorance or tm impudent plan to f(X>l us. It is said there tliat since 
the land Ix'longs almost entirely to die prince, he can always remove a tribe 
from their te rritory^ without violating die i r rights. This is not at all the case. It 
is true that, according to Muslim law and the ;incient custom of tl^e countrn^;* 
die land throughout the countn' belongs to the prince.-- But if il\c priEice 
invokes this abstract right to take a tribe's cerricor>f when that tribe has given 
him no cause to do so through rebellion, he commits a violent and unjust act 
at which the public conscience revolts. It is as if, in the Middle Ages., die king 
had deprived a lord of his (icfalthough die latter had done nothing toiticurthe 
forfe i ture. No w^ not only have tlie tribes we would have to disposse.ts not been 
at war with us, but ttiey have always proven to be our b<:itfiiends. It would be 
all tlie more impolitic given diat this would not be an isolated event, but 
would be added to niinv others is a linal demonstration to the Arabs that they 



* Somctfiing similar can be found througliout the Orient. I iiavc since verified tiiis. 
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havelessto tear in being tig^insCLES than ill being for us. Ill Alrica we have dont 
in miniACure what weVe done throughout the world on a large or smtiU scale 
for the past ten yetirs: we have behaved in such a way tliat our friendship is 
aiways lataL Almost all the tribes and almosr all the men who have dechin:d 
themselves on out side has'e been either Eibandoned or lianned by us. The 
treaty of Tifna transferred the admirable territory' occupied by the Douairs and 
tlie Sniclas to Abd-el-Kader.-' Tlie same trearv' returned to [lim the unfortu- 
nate little Couiougli tribe of Ben Zetoun, the only one in die Mitidja that ar- 
dently embraced oyr cause. He shiughcert:d the entire tribe before our eyes.-'' 
A similar example in the province of Bone would not fail to destroy our 
reputation and undennine our powe r. Isn't it finallv time to s lio w^ even if onJy 
in a tiny comer of the deserc^ that people can be France's allies widiout losing 
their fortunes or their lives? 

TTius we must conclude that however we attempted it. an effort to colo- 
nize in the province of Bone would only cause a war. Suciian event would be a 
great misfortune at any time, hut especially now. 

It is seli-evidciiE that as long as the pro^^nce of Oran is not pacified and 
Abd-el-Xader destroyed^ it will alwap be extremely dangerous to provoke tiie 
province of Bone against us. 

But regardless of diis reason., there is another that should make us avoid 
any revolt and even any ag;ttatioii in the province of Bftne. Tliis province is the 
first place in Africa where Arab tribes have truly recognized our domination 
and have s u bniitted to paying us taxes and obeyi ng us al most a? they did in the 
Turks^ time. It has been so for only three years. It is a decisive experience for 
the future of our conquest. Prudence requires, it seems to me. that we do 
nothing to trouble these habits of obedience before thev arc consolidated. Let 
us allow our power to setde and to base itself on mores — the only solid basis 
for government in Africa as v\'elJ as in Eurojx" — before using it to attempt 
tilings that are too difficult and too dangerous. 

These reflcc^ions lead me to believe that we should put ofi' colonizing tEic 
areas around Ec>ne, and diat France sliould direct all its resources and ertbrts 
into the province of Algiers and tlie area around the capital. 

Algiers is Che center of our power in Africa. It is there that we have the 
greatest need to rely on a large agricultural population. It is Algiers riiat ofl'ers 
the greatest outlets for agricultura] produces, and that as a result will most 
quickly attract, and best retain, coiotiist.s. Besides, it is toward Algiers that all 
eyes ate turned. It is there diat die ptow was first put to the soil and die work 
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of colonization begun; it is there that wc must prove we can colonize Africa. 
In Algiers^ til! the damiige that colonization can do to us in the minds ol' the 
natives is done. Eftbrts at coloniziitioii have gone on tliere for ten years. To 
remain where we are is not to caJm die irritation diat we have produced, it is 
only to add to it the disdain that our impotence must provoke. In Algiers., ha 
e.lsewiiert\ we cannot settle viithout taking territorv' from the tribes, but in 
Algiers, at least., we shaL only he dtsposscs.sing tribes tliac have always been at 
war widi us. The measure is \'iolent^ but in the mores of tEie countrv', it is not 
unjust. I would add a final consideration: what most threatens the future of 
our .settlements in Africa are tJie vices and faults of tliose charged witii adinin- 
is EC ring die 111— soldiers as much as civilians. These men are kept infinitely 
more reined in in Algiers and its surroundiiigs tl\in elsewhen;. Tlie proximitv' 
of France imd the presence of a large European population, whose complaints 
reach die metropolitan newspapers in a matter of days., all tliese things tend to 
keep a certain brake on aut[iorit\' and make it more moderate and reasonable 
than it is in any otiier part of the Regencv_ In Algiers the government is bad. 
But almost evervrvhere else, we found it absurd or detestable. 

It is therefore in Algiers tltat wt must make the great effort on behalf of 
colonization. 

The cmditiom essenti&ljbr- success. Good sense tells us that the first cx>ndition 
essential for success is to create a territory^ around Algiers where security 
reigns. Tlie best way to achieve this seems to me to erect a continuous barrier 
around tlie territorv'. Many excellent officers seemed to me to prefer this 
metltod. What I mysell' saw in Alnca leads me to believe that it is indeed tlie 
onlv means of defense that could succeed against the Arabs., and that it would 
be more effective and less costly than one might suppose. One of the first 
truths that strikes you upon arrival in Algeria is the dirticult\' or rather the 
ab.soluEe iinpossibiliii' lor die Arabs of seizing any sort of fortification. You 
find wretched houses everyavhere that have withstood actual sieges without 
being taken. Something tiiat wouldn't stop a European army for an Instant is 
impregnable for an Arab army. What's more^ the natives would always hesitate 
to penetrate such an encloiiure, as tliey would never be sure whether they 
could ]ea\'c again — themselves, their horses, and their plunder. 

We should dius state as the first pc}int diat a continuous barrier would 
have to be erected around the territory destined to receive the colonists. What 
shape should it take? This is a question I am not in a pasitioti to resohe. 
General Berthois, it seems^ would build his trench along a line that would rise 
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from tilt sea through Colta to El ida^ then descend to Bouferik iiid finally abut 
tJie Harrach, not far from the mouth of tiiat ri\'er. ^^ 

^Elie advantages of this plan are to eov'er ihc eniirt Massif and tlio fertile 
pitf of the Mitidji, Ehat which extends from tEie Massif cowird Eiida. 

Its disadvanra^a are: (i) that it docs not encompass the most fertile 
lands of rhe M itidja ; (i) that^ on the oon trarv', Ic e sidoses die entire su'Jinpy or 
infertiJe part of this plain; and (5) thatitforces work to be carried out across a 
tertiion^ that is pestiJc ntiaJ for the workers aiid would be so for tEiose who had 
to guard it as well, 

Tiie coJonists apparently support a different plan^ one diar would con- 
sist of follow ing the base of the Atlas fnjiii Blida to the Hainiz, which would 
then serve as a natural rampart. This plan would lengthen the barrier by four 
leagues, but it would cover tlie most fertile part of the Mitidja, and. raising it 
atx>ve the swamps and the desert whid^ would present no dangers to those 
building or defending iE. TEiis plan, in itself, would be wonh Jar more than the 
other. That is certain. But is it wise to enclose such a large area from the 
beginning? Sfiouldn't we first limit ourselves, as the g^frt'ernment plan does^ to 
securing tlte Massii' and an area hj the west? TIms is the view of Get^eral 
Lamoficiere, who is i very good judge of these matters. I myseif am not in a 
position to judge. One would need informitiosi I do not have, and one would 
need to be on the spot to get it. 

Thg suMiTatititt oj the plain. There is another preparatory tast almost as 
necessary' as that of the enclosure, if we want to move hcyond the Massif and 
colonize the Mitidja: this is sanitation. All rlie swamps diat make the plain 
unhealthy are located at the foot of the Massif, because tEie Massif stops the 
waters that pour from the Atlas to the se^ and forces them to v\1nd left and 
right on fairly flat land, ^^'liere they spre^id and fio^v s]o\vlv and with diffi- 
culty. ^^ I know of nothing iliac lias been done to change Ehis state of things. If 
we redly mean to populate the Mitidja, however, we must lose no time in 
taking care of this problem, not so much^ perhaps, to cultivate the fairly 
mediocre lands covered by the swamps^ but rather to make the more fertile 
lands around diem healthy and habifable.'^ 



* Wc [ouEtrtilEZf that no kind of Golonizatimi is perfectly hcalthv at the beginning. 
People get fevers in even the hcaltliic^t tounttics i.vhcH thcv ririt arrivi: to cultivate 
them. This has liappencd in c\-cn' part of the world u'hw:ic Eut^ipeaiis ha^t.' sctlieLl. Wc 
must thci'ctbrt distinguish carcfuliy between the troubiHomt but temporary situa- 
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GtXHl stnse ceils \is cliac of all optracions necessar\' lor colonization, the 
foremost is to prociire tefficorv' to colonize. At the moment, as we have said 

many time.?^ cliis does not exist. 

ConsoUdtttwn ofpropevty. In general I am quite hostile to x^iolenr measures, 
which usually seem to me as ineffective as they arc unjust,* But we cnust 
recognize tliat wt shall never managt to possess the land around Algiers with- 
out tiie aid of a .series of such meivsures. As a result, we [nust resoh'e to make 
use ol'chem. 

The lai^est part of Che Mitidja plain belongs to Arab tribes tliat, whetlier 
by choice or by force, have gone over to Abd-el-Kader's side. Once the admin- 
isiracion has taken control of this territory', it must not be given back, even in 
peacetime. The tribes tiiat occupy it have been ac war witli us ;^ their land can be 
confiscated according to Muslim law. It is a rigorous Liw whose rigor, in this 
case, we must use. 

As for the lands in the Mitidja and die Massif that belong not to krib 
tribes but to Moors, it would be useful for tlie governjnent to acquire diem 
ei[her by mutua! agreement or by force. pavingliberaSly for them. Tlie Moor- 
ish popu.laciO[i desen'cs our consideration because of ics peacelul cfiaracten 
But in tlie countryside they create problems without being at ali useful to us. 
The}' cannot ser\e as a link between die Arabs and us, as I have already 
explained^ and chey form a refractor)' element in die midst of ou r rural popula- 
tion tEiat will never assimilate with the rest. 

This dispossession of tlie natives Lsnot tlie most difficult part ofour task. 
The Aratus arc already Tar away, and there are ver>' few Moors. It is the Euro- 
pean landowners who complicate the question. 



tion of all iJclonLiI bcginiiinyii, and [he permanent siniatian bom c:t' ccrrain phvsicil 
causes that nccr chaiigf aad that vtnuld be the same in Europe. The one disappears 
on its own, and chcrc i; no ncod 10 be alarmed bv it; tlie other peiiisis and oftei^ 
wcrscn.?. if no remedy is applied. When Eumpcaiis began toeultirale the hills and 
valleys of the Algerian Massif to the cast of the coast of Couba, Hus^in Dcj^ . . . tlicy 
wzic taken by fWers, \\'hich led us to bclie\"c that the countn' \vas unhealthy, e>xn if 
the cjuse ivas in^'isihlc. .^Vftcr several vear.s, %vh(.'n the land had been culti^'atcd and the 
population had grown, people no longer fell sick. But on the southern slopes where 
the swamps are, it seems likelv that tJic santtirv' CDudttions will not improve with 
time, beeausc tliere the fever comes, from a deep and permanent cause that will ahvjs's 
Qiake itseU' fclt iiid ihit would lead tc> illness in whitever countn' one tncountered it. 
' [In the margin: ] Begin dilfciently hv connecting to tlie preceding sentences. 
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On this same Middja plaiti^ large stretches aft unoctupied^ hut owned by 
Eu ro(x?ans who bought the eti from the nucivts, ThL"; is the case in aliiKX'Jc ;ill the 
uncultivated parts of tlie Massif. Tltese siicii don't cultivate the land, and they 
don't se!J it to those who would, for two reasons. Most of them are land 
speculator.* who don't sell because they think tEie time will come wEien they 
can do better than they can eiow. For itiany it is truly impossible to sell_, because 
tlie propert^' thev own i? uncertain, eitlier because it has no recognized lx>und- 
aries or because thcrlgtit of the seller is in doubt. Much oftlie land was sold to 
several people attlie satne time.,niostof it has no boundaries, and the bound- 
aries die re are so badly designated that tliey are untecc^ntzable.^" No serious 
colonist would acquire this type of property for serdemenc and cultivation. 
Thus is I said above, almost all the la/id, even at the gares of Algiers in the 
Massif, is owned but not occupied bv us. TEiis is absolutely intolerable, and I 
cannot imagine liow an administration tliat so constantly and lighdy violates 
so many rig[itii fias tolerated such abuses for so long. 

In generiJ, notl'iing is more dangerous in a new countr\' thai^ the frequent 
use of forced expropriation. I shall develop this idea turtl\er L>elow. I cannot 
complain too tinuch of thi.* abuse, wEiich is coEnEiiitted iEi Algtjria cver\' day. But 
in the present case, and in die prodigious disorder of property.; such a remedy, 
adiniEiiscered once and for all in a single dose^ is necessary. It is absolutely 
necessary that we manage to fix property and its boundaries u.'iing a sumniarx' 
procedure and an expeditious court establL-ihed for that sole purpose. Having 
tlius created a certain landowner and an alienable propem', we should declare 
that if, after a term we indicate, the recogniztd owner does not cultivate his 
land,* this land will fall to the state, wiiicEi will secure it by paving the pur 
chase price. Tliese are undoubtedlv \iolent and irregular procedures, but I 
dely anyt>ne to coitiie up with aEiodier wav to extricate ourselves from this 
problem. 

An operation tliat must precede all these, and tliat alone will permit them 
to be done^ is the sorvey. It is incompreEiensible and inexcusable that tlte 
sun'cy of tlic Massif, a district diat hardly covers the area of an arrondlsseinenc 
in France, has not vet been done.^** This alone would suffice to illustrate die 
unproductive or injurious activit}' that chumnenzes the civil adniinistration of 
Algiers. 



* By cultivating, I mc^n planting ti'ces as ivcli as hanr'cstiiig crops. It seems that, espe- 
cially in the iVlissif^ piuiting trees is tiic best and most useful agricultural occQpjttan, 
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Eimblishmmi ofnUof^f^. The gtwenimenE ftnall^' controls a large part of 
die Ibind by rigl^t of conquest, either through volutitar\' sale or forced e:\pro- 
priation. Wliatshould be doiiewith it and how should \v be populated? 

S£i,'cra! systems have bten proposed, but all agree aiid must agree on one 
pome; the nece.*sit\''of' Eiotaliowlngthe pH:>pulatioii to scatter into the country- 
side, but rather ol ibrcing them to live in villages that the state fbrcifie.'i at iti 
own cost^ and whose defense it entrusts to a designated ofTker. All of the en, as 
I've said, agree and hiuae agree on this point. But they differ on all others. On 
tliis subject L have heard many theories advanced. 

Notliing pro\'es better tlian these theories the kind of irresistible attrac- 
tion in our time and our country that little by little is leading thehmnaii spirit 
to destroy indi\'idLtal life in order to make ever\' society' into a single being. In 
France, tliis tendencv has produced Fourierism and Saint-SiEnoEiianism, It has 
even attracted^ unbeknovi'n to tEiemselves, Abbe Landmajm,-^ General Eu- 
geaud,-"^ and many otiiers who have written or spoken on colonization. All of 
them tend to cover .^gerii vvitl\ veritable phalansteries, theoeractc, military^ or 
economic; in other words, thev all want to fouEid little communities where 
property and individual life are [lardlv founds if at all, and in wfiich each citizen 
worLs like a bee, following a single plan and a single goal, not ibr his own 
interests, but for tliose of the hive. 

There is^ however^ diis difference between M. Landmaiin's plan and that 
of M. Bugeaud; die former makes the properf}' arrangements and the com- 
mon life the permanent state, while the latter, if I am not mistaken, makes 
them only a tempomn,' one. The members cjf his militarv' colony, who are 
Ibrmer soldiers^ begin by cultivating in common and following a comnion 
leadership, but after a cenain number of years, I chink, thev Lxrconie free 
landowners. 

All tficse plans can succeed to a point,, in a particular case and for a certain 
time; we have seen such things in Ai^erica. Abbe Landmann may persuade a 
certain number of German families to group themselves around huii, and he 
may keep tliem united by his zcaL General Bugeaud may find etiougl\ fonner 
soldiers in his army who would consent to form one or c^vo colonies, and 
officers able enougli to lead them. All this is possible. But what is a pure dream 
is to imagine that we could populate die country with cither of the^e excep- 
tion;il methods, 

AH these fine plans for societies lack the first condition for success: men to 
test theni. 
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Regarding the niilitan' colonies, Icr sue siiy, firsts tliat they would coiiiiin 
only unmarried men, at least at the beginning, Tliis is aii immense drawback. 
CoJcmization is achieved with families and nor with individuals/' Ltt me say, 
next» that if one considers the state ol' our mores, the comfort tiiat reigns 
among tilt French rural classes from which tlie soldiers are drawn^ tJie love 
tiiese people almost always presert'e for theif native villages^ die hatred they 
generaltv leel for Africa and especially the horror of war, orders, and niilitan' 
discipline that more and more lies at die heart of their character^ it seems quite 
unreasonable to think dtat we shall be able to find many soldiers who^ after 
their service^ would remain in Algeria ro farm die Jand in miJitan' unison for 
tlie sake of distant and precarious advantages. You will find aJmost no such 
men, especialJy among good subjects,, and if thev come for awhile, they will 
eventually leave. That is the feeling of many well-informed men in Africa. I 
completelv agree. Militar}' colonies do not WTjrk except by bringing atid keep- 
ing new residents tfiere b\'^ force, which is to say that such colonies work only 
when rhey can be populated by serfs. 

As for die religious or economic colonies that simpiv have communal 
propertv and life as their means atud their end, I would .*ay there is even more 
reason to believe it unrea.sonable to think that a lat^e number of men would 
leave their liomeland atid expose themselves to the miseries and dangers of 
colonization in Algeria, and to wliat end? So that drey can be masters neither 
of their own persons nor of their propertv' and find limits pbced on all their 
hopes. Thir^ I repeat, has never happened, and never wilL because to act this 
way is direcdy contrary to the natural movements of tlie human heart," 

All these artificial and complicated means of populating Africa could 
appeal only to thoise theoretical men who Eiave never seen the landscape of 
colonial society' for themseh^es, Tliose who Eia^'e studied the matter practically 
know, to tlic contrary', that wiiat is required to fight again.st the innumerable 
difficulties of an original settlement is nothing less than all the energy of the 
pas.sions to which isidividual property' gives rise; tliat, at the har.sh early stages 
it is necessar}' to keep the colonist's movements as free as possible, and to give 
his hopes as broad a liorizon jji possible. We must never forget^ as I said earlier^ 
tliat the colonists are not serfs but independcEiL- and mobile men who cin 
choose not to come or not ro stay as they please. Tlie point, therefore, is not to 
discover a priori t with pen in hand, the most suitable svstem for making the 
litde society prosper^ but rather to Mnd d^e Biiast effective means to attract and 
retain each man who will compose it„ tEirough his passions and tastes. 
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The coJonies of all European peoples present the same spectacle. The 
part ol^the iiidividual is always gre^itcr rhaii that in tlte mother countnr', rather 
than smaller. His freedom to act is less restrained. We should leani from 
this fact. 

I know that in this matter as in all others^ much depends on tlie circum- 
stances. If is clear that social pr>wcf should be involved in more tilings, shrtuld 
guide and direct lEidividuals jiiore often in a colony like AlgLTia tliiin in ajiy 
other colony I know. I do not contest the claim chat it should play a large part. 
I only want us not to forget ciiat it should not play a larger part than necessary, 
and that we must count principaliy on tlie IVee^ passionate, and energetic 
acrion of itidividuals for success. 

When I cr\' to discover what part the particular circumstances of our 
colony oblige the administration to play, this is what I find: tlie administration 
musr carefully survey the countr\^ to be colonized, and as much as possible, 
acquire land in order to sell it to the colonLst; unencumbered and at a low 
price. *' It siiould fix the location of die villages, lay them out, fortify and arm 
them., build each a fountain, a church, a school, aiid a tov^Ti hall, and provide 
for the needs of the priest and the schtxjhnaster. It should force each inliabi- 
tant to lodge himself and his herd within the fortifications ai^d to enclose his 
fields. It should subject tlieni all to the rules of watch and defense that security' 
requiresit and at the head of Eheit militia, it should place an officer who will 
Iteep up certain military habits in the population and who can command tliem 
outside the village. In addition, the administration should, either on its own 
or through colonizing companies as intermediaries, provide either animals, 
instruincncs, or provisions, in order to facilitate and guarantee the fouEidation 
of the settlement. Abo\e all, and rliis is crucial, it should tnsure that die 
obligations it iniposes are welldtfincd and well blown in adi^ance. What most 
diaheartens the iniiabitant of a new country is not to know prccisclv what he 
can count on. Impose strict obligations if you will^ but do not allow tliem to 
Fary accx>rding to your whims. Tliat is tlie administration's task. 

That done^ the colonist must Ix- allowed to settle where he likes and farm 
as he chooses. To die greatest extent possible, lie should be freed of the irrita- 
tions and obligations imposed on him in France, and his village should call to 
mind the communis' in which he lived here at home. 



* It would be best to give thcni the land on condition of militirv scmce in certain ci^cs. 
t [Variant A certainesrkjfks dc^arde et de defense (to certain rules of watch and dctcnic , ) ] 
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Those who£o roAp'im mmt bt^^mnrtatfin&ncutl incense [un pout J''or] .* 
We have been lonneiiting ounseSves tn'ttig co discover way'? to Littrict ("antiers 
to AlgL-ria and settle tliein. Tliere is one way these grand Utopians never liiink 
about tliac would be worth more than aJl the militarv' and eeclesi^LStioil colo- 
nies in the worJd, %vhich ia to make farming profitable. In order to make 
money fanning, one must be able to live cheaply and sell one^s produce easily 
and at a h igh price. Lowe r the cadfis .*o tliat they c:m\ buy eve rvlhing useful and 
agreeable I'or liic, even Ibreign goods., at low prices. j\llow all Algeriasi prod- 
ucts to enter France Ireely, especially those produced not by indigenous indos- 
tr\' but by colonial industn,'.'''' For instance, instead of buying the tobacco you 
need from Ajiierica^ buv ir in Algiers, where it grows marN'elously and is 
excellent. The allure of gain and comfort will soon anract as n wny colonwts as 
you could desire to the Massif and the Mttidja.t 

I know tliac metropolitan commerce and industrv'^ill protest that we are 
sacrificing them; tlvac the principal advantage of a colony is to provide an 
adi,'antageous market for nht mother country' and nor to compete widi it. All 
tills may be true in itself!, bu[ I am not moved bv it. In the current state of 
things, AljicriLi should iiot be considered from the commerciLil, industrial^ or 
colonial point of \iew: we must take an ev^en higher perspective to consider 
tills great que.stion . Tliere is in effect a great political interest diat doniinates aJl 
die odicrs. Our current situation in Africa is intolerable; ruinous for die trea- 
surVj destructive for our influence in the world, and abo\^e all precarious. Our 
most pressing interest, and I would say our most national interest, is to resolve 
it. It can be resolved only by tlic arrival of a European population that will 
protect aEid guarantee the territon,' we have conquered. We must., thei'efore, 
get d^em there at all costs, even if that means we must temporarily injure our 
various producers. I say cemporarily, since it is easy to see that this will be 
merely a pas.sing problem. Once AUgeria contained a large French population, 
we could reestablish, co great advantage, the protective tariffs that i\t this point 
are almost useless to our prctducers, since the coutitrv' is uninhabited and has 
no needs. 



* [Another title in the margin : ] Otlicr conditions essential for success; changes in the 

customs Laws, 
t [In the margin;] Find out exactly the state of the customs law's . , . 

All this Lf just in klc:i that wiil bccomcintercstingDnly if Icanadd the dentis of 

facts I don't know. 
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Let me repeat here what I have said and shall say iiiany liints: tw to 
ensure diat the monty Algeria costs y'ou is spent usefully, but don> be stingy, 
for nothing is more costly a/id at the same time more dangerous than the 
current status quo. I tliink thit if France, in building a.? they say^ a bridge of 
gold [itn patis dW] for those who would populate Africa, managed to attract a 
large popukirion in a few years, it would fia^^e done excellently^ e\'eri if we 
consider tlie monev alone. 

Ofiaciai ami pcUtiad in^itutions andoft}}c type ofgo%'emmint hfsf suited to 
producing and ensurinj^ tolcnszutiafi. It is not only by our cutting ditches, clear- 
ing rivers, building walls, granting lands, and laying out villages tiiat a Euro- 
pean population will be attracted to j\lgeria. The task is more difiicuh and 
more lofty. I do lUit hesitate to say that, whatever concrete eft'orts we make to 
create a populous and nourishing colony in Algeria, we shall fail unless we 
profoundly modily the institutions that now govern the countrv^ To demon- 
strate this trulfi is tEie most important part of my task. 

The government of Algeria displays several contradicton' (lava's tliat are 
rarely found in the same power. It is violent, arhitranf'^ tyraiinical, and, at 
the same time^ it is weak and impotent. It is easy to see tlie cause of this 
phenomenon. 

The government is arbitran,' and tj'rannical because it does not protect 
citizens against the diflerent agcnti of autliority; and it is v^'eak and impotent 
because no central power exists in the colony to force all these ditVerent agents 
to work together for the execution of tEie same plans and pnrjduce a vigorous 
aEid continuous social action. 

It is essential to make the administration at once stronger and more 
limited^ if we wan: Europeaits, w[io are used to facing one or anottier of d\ese 
characteristics in the authorities that govern their [netro[x>les. to come and 
setde in j\lgeriL\. 

I liave already indicated what makes the Algerian government weak and 
impotent. I now return to diis idea in detail. 

This weakness and this impotence stem frojn two causes: die first is the 
lack of centralization in Algiers. You cannot imagine anytEiing more mi,wrably 
anarchic than the civil govern cnent in Algiers. Tlie heiid of each department is 
independent in his sphere and, as die execution of almost all the projects 
demands the simultaneous cooperation of all of tlteitt, and since this coopera- 
tion is out of reach, nothing is begun on time or completed. It is true tEiat over 
all the departmental heads is the governor, who has the riglit to force tliem all 
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to obey. But cliis governor is ^ general who has no cloar or practic;!! notioas of 
civil admiiiiricration; who, btsides, is quite preoccupied with war matters; ai^d 
who is usuallv iway ac the head ol'his arinv. Such a min, whatever he may be, 
is hardly rht right person to conceive plans of administration and^ oven when 
an idea occurs to him, his igriorajicc oC detail's^ his miUtary^ preoccupations, 
and his being away alini>5t alw^y-'i St'ave hiiii incapable of putting his ideas into 
practice and getting Ehc various departmentLil heads ro work assiduously aiid 
in concert to realize them. 

Tive civil administration in Algiers, therefore, needs a single iiead; there 
sliould be a man in charge of coordinating aM the various officials in the 
adn:iE]isirarLon to execute citlier his own projects or tiiose oC the governor- 
general. 

I know tliat the difficulties of execution are ver}' great. It would seem 
difficult CO many people, in the current state of things, not to grant supreme 
power over African affair.'; to a general. Militar\- afl^airs., rliev say, at tlii.? point 
represent such a large parr of colonial government that to puc the govern- 
ment in the hands of ti civilian oflicitij is either to cnake a mess of [nilitan,' aflairs 
if Eic cries to run iliecn, or to en.sure that the perstin wEio runs military' atfaira 
in his name is the real governor, or, finaJlv. to guarantee constinc conflict,* 
The destruction of Abd-cl-Kader would not chacige tiiis situation much, they 
add, for the means of governing Arab tribes even in pebicetinne closely rcse[Ti- 
ble the procedures of war They require knowledge and practice. People con- 
clude chat we shall need a militarv go\'ernor for a long ticne to conte. But 
where, on the odxcr hand, is the good man who will consent to lead the civil 
administration UEidei a militarv chief and in a cx^lonv where all t[ie elTcctive 
power and till responsibilLt\' is in the hands of the anny? We are likelv to 
find for this in^portant position only ^Tr\' mediocre men, who would oiler no 
real guarantee of abiJir\' or even morality-; or, if we inana^^ to get a capable 
man witli any weight in the country' to take the position_, he would soon rebel 
ag-ainst the insigtuficant role the army left him, and anarciiy would reemerge 



[In the mai'f^in, a cosscd-nut note s:ug;jrcsts Tncqucvillc's uncertainties on this 

points ] ^Thii, hnwtvcr, h alminsr aliviv'i how the English liavt actcti in India. The 
great things rhit wc oursclvTS achieved in that counttv were dtiiie bv men who were 
not solctici's, such is IJo!i:ph-Frani;oisl Duplck [ 1(^7-176.5:]. 

"It tin c\x-n be said thai ihc gnvcrnment of India is csstntiallv tivitian, o"cn 
though it ^VJ3 foundeii \v'ith anus in hand ajid icniaiiis m>."^'' 
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in anotlitr form. That, I believe, is tlie greatest difficult^' presented by t\\t 
entire Algerian question,* 

Later I shill examine in greater detail the great question whether the 
government-generaJ of Algeria should he gratited to i civilian or a milicar\' 
ofHciaL All 1 wane to note now is thai: it is important really and cfl'ecrively to 
ct-rirralize tht real udministniTion of the colony in the htinds of one olIiciaL 
whether the governor Eiiitisen'or someone inwnediatelv under him, 

The iirst cause of ihc weakness and impotence ol'our colonial govern- 
ment was t he lack oi' centralization i n Algiers. The second ia the absurd central- 
ization tliat exists for the same allairs in Paris. 

It would be futile to establish acentralpow^'eron which till of the agents of 
tlie civil adininiscration depended if, for each derail, che representative of tliis 
audioriti' were obliged to take orders from a sovereign autliority^ residing in 
Paris. The rights and duties \finrihiriiifis] of cen craJ power ^nd those of colo- 
nial autlioric\' diverge with good reason: all the measures of a legislative or 
political character, general regulations^ especially those resulting in penal reso- 
lutions, in a word., evemhirsg \\1th a general and permaEient inllucnee on the 
state of property and pcrstjsis nmst Lie decided only witli the approval and 
permission of the government. Because these measures are of great impor- 
tance, because their necessirv' or appropriateness can be appreciated in Paris as 
well as and often better than ii^ Algiers; because tlie>' are almost never so 
urgent tliat aLielayofse\'eral week? would be damaging., and finally tKcauseit 
is very necessar\' in this matter not to innovate ligfitl^' or often, even to im- 
prove things, instability' being the most natural and che most dangerous mal- 
ady to which new sociefie.? succumb. 

On cEie otlier hand, whatever is onh' the application of general regula- 
tions, details of adniinistrarion, and seleaion of suLiordinate agents siiould be 
left to the power governing tlie colony. Centralization in these matters is, in 
my view, bad., even in France and the areas around Paris, but it becomes much 
more dangerous as vou move away from die center, and in the end it halts and 
disrupts even'thiiig by wanting to control it all., when tliis is attempted iii a 



[In rJic margin of this paragraph:] Note for Ecannwnn Evcm:hing thar ftillows wili 
ihtnv BcaumoQt the doubts in my mind on tlic important iqucstio]! treated here. He 
will .sec futtiiti on that I .settle on the Etlca that ail tilings considered tlic government 
should be chiliaji. 
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countf\' far from France^ whose adininisirjtive needs are almost always press- 
ing and ire biovvn only to those who feel tlicm. 

This is ceitainly ho\\' cEiings should he. Let us see how they are: 

Everyday the governor of Algeria, of his own accord^ mafces decrees con- 
cerning tlie European population of che Rcgcnq' tliat could be considered 
acrual general bw^i given tiiat iliey profoundly modify rhe existJEig state of 
tilings and at tlie same time affect the position of even-'one living in chc 
couiitcy.* 

Tlie ministerial decree of . , /^ vvfiic!i placed limits on the governor's 
power, allowed him to exceed them in atfes <^ emev^eftcy, as long as he later 
consulted tlie minister. In time, this emergency decJaration beeaine what is 
known in legal terms as a formal clause. It appears at the cop of all the gover- 
nor' decrees, ilius investing them wit!i de facto legislative power— legislative 
power witliout guarantees or counterweights, since no precautions Iiave been 
taken to keep chem from exercising ic dangerously. Governors have no ad 
visers who could inform them and re<;train tl^em in chis work, so foreign to 
their habits, nothing that d<;x;s what the Conseil dTtat [state council] does 
for the king. They intCEid to control the governor from Pari*; failing this 
guarantee, there is nothing but the arbitrarv' will of asoldier improvising civiJ 
institutions. 

In tl^e administration strictly speaking, on tlie conttary\ die governors can 
do almoic nothing. All the colonial funds are centraliaed in Paris^ and endless 
formalities are required before the smallest sum can be spent; similarly lor 
lands, anci for the most minute details of the various departments. All tlie 
documents n^ust pas,* again and agaiEi chr(iugli the minister's oflice. Corre- 
spondence takes up aJl the employees' time. When I asked the finance director 
why the survey of the Massif has not yet been done, he responded tEiat he and 
his clerks hardly had eiumgli time for their everyday work. In tiie year j 859 
alone, he hin^self liad written (ffioo letters to che minister. It has often hap- 
pened, and still happens continually, tSiat colonists return to France or star\'e 
to deadi a few montlw alter arriving in Algtiia because the formalities neces- 
sary to grant them a small plot of land iiave not been completed. You have to 
be French to understand aiid put up with absurdities of this kind. 

Thus, tliere is at once too litde anci too much centralization. Tlie gover- 
nor is free where [le should be restrained. He is chained \\'iiere he should be 

* Some examples. 
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free. It cai^ be said more rtasonably of him than of tlit king lEiac he governs but 
does nor adminiscer, which cerEainlv gots against common sense. 

This state of chings cannot lisc, I say widi the most complete conviction, 
withouc making colonization almost impossible. We musth^ivean admltiistrLi- 
tivc leader \\'iio can oversee and create this new society', and this leader must 
hive reasonable JEidepcndence from tlie Paris bureaus. In a3l administrarive 
details, he must be given part of the poiA^ers that the minister now keeps for 
himself. 

That \fi ivfiat ithouJd be done for the government. Let us see what the 
citizens need. 

Gitafiifih'i^s to^rve the citizens. In the matter of colonization, we must not 
lose sight of a ver\' clear and .'^ijnpJe idea. In our time and in our part of 
Europe, it is not possible to seize a population and transport it at will from one 
place to another. Tliev must be gi\en the desire to go.* It is not an easv thing 
■ Co.suggetit to Europcaii.s the de.'jire to leave tlieir homeland [patfu], because 
in general they are happy there and thcv enjoy cerrain rights and certain good.s 
that are precious to them. Tor even more reason., it is dilllcuJc to attract people 
to a countrv where from the beginning they encounter a scorcfvii^g and un- 
healthv climate and a formidable eneniy that constantly circles around you to 
take your property' or your life. To bring inEiabitants to such a countrs^ the)' 
must, first, be given good chances of making dieir fortune there; second, they 
must encounter a state of society' that agrees with their habits and their tastes. 
Because if the ev'ils and irritations of a bad govermnent join the inseparable 
evils born of the countr).', no one will either come or stay. 

Now^ let us .we whether the coloniiic who lands in Aig^L-ria finds a single 
one of t!ie guarantees of securiiY and libcrtv that can be found more or less in 
all European countries, and tltat those wEio live in them are accustomed to 
consider the best thing in their lives and their prinie necessity'. 

In liis own country, tlie Frenchman takes part in the government of affairs 



Thb is not about conquering a natural obsladc for whkh a government needs oniv 
money md good engineers, or even about jjuiding a certain number of Qien rvho arc 
fltrangly unified to cadi other and to thci r Leader th rough tnilit jn.' d L^ipliJie. Tlie task 
is fer more delicate. Tliis is whai we constajitly seem 10 forget, If yi>u listen k> ihose 
who arc always talking about organiiation in Algerii.. it seems that w'c own men as 
property' and tliat there is nothing more to do chan arrange them one beside tiie other 
in the most appeaiiiig order. All these great eolojiiai f£>undei's would really make an 
Amerkaji or aii Englishman laugh. 
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either directly thfougli flections or indirectly through freedom of tlie press. 
Tlie laws are made by powen"; tliat lie either elected or oversees. The general 

rules and tl\e prineipal acts of Che eKecutive power emanate from the Qinsei! 
d'Etat, a great body chat, placed outside die active adininiscracion, directs it 
and cheeks it Ai for local affairs, the most important are conducted by assem- 
blies^ und [he citizens compete to Lie nominated for tliese. The Frenchman in 
his own eountrv' can be arrested only by a mandate issued by ait icidependent 
magistrate. He is detained by an equally independent coun, charged by an- 
otlier, and finally judged by his fellow citizens gathered together on a jur}^ His 
propertv is perfecdy guaranteed. The state can seize it only by pavii^g iii ad- 
vance and using formalities tiiat it cannot di.spense with. In his disputes witli 
tlic government^ he is judged either by permanent niitgistraces or at least by a 
large assembly whose position makes it independent, 

Thli is what he leaves in France. Let us consider what he finds in Algeria: 
The tribune, liberty of the pre.ss., tlie jur\\ electoral rigltt^ do not exist in 
AtVica, These things, it must bt recognized, could not exist tiiere at tlie mo- 
ment. But one does not even see the trace of an insritution found even in the 
most absolute monarchies of Europe, of which I don^ know that any colony 
of any nation has ever been coinpletely deprived. I mean those bodies eitlier 
eleaed or appointed whose function is to direct the purely local alTairs or ac 
least to give dicir opinion to diosc who direct them. Tlicrc is nothing like a 
colonial assembly in Africa. At tlie tieginning a municipal council was created 
in Algiers; the members were chosen by tlie aucl\ority. This shadow of munici- 
pality still seemed to bother the power diat di rects African all ai rs. It was made 
to disappear. ^\^\aE was worse, tlie centralization of the local revenues — as 
w^'ell as the use of these funds — in a comEnoEi fund in Paris, destroved the ver\' 
principle of mufiicipal life itself. At this time, there is not a colonist in Algeria 
who knows whether tlie community' he lives in has revenues, what these 
revenues are, and fiow they Eire spent. Tiiere is not one who participates in the 
most distant and indirect way in the prMlcing of his village, in the establish- 
ment or repair of his churcli, his scliool^ his presb>^er\^ his fountain, all these 
great alVairs are setded in Paris, Tliis is prodigiously absurd. All die colonizing 
peoples from the Greeks and the Romans to the English have endeavored to 
make municipal life in die ctJUEitries they peopled ven independent and verjt' 
active, either because of the impossibility'' they percei^'ed of directing the small 
societies, placed far from die metropole in quite different situations, dov\'n to 
die iLLst detail^ or because of tlie need diey e.vperienced to create a new iiome- 
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land for clicir colonists and to tie tlieni to one ajnotlter by confiding iEi ificti^ 
common control over their conmvon interests. 

As for rhe high adminisiration and the general rules iliat concern the 
fortune, and ol'ccn tlie liberty' and the lite of each of die eh, tl'ie colonists possess 
not one guarantee, ncitlicr those we liave in Fraiicc nor any oihcr, as I have 
already show[i_ Among these rules, some come directlv Irom the IVlinistrv' of 
War, widiout having beei^ submitted to the Coiiscil d'Etait. Others Lire im- 
provised in Algiers by the governor- general, bind what is called die govcrnor''s 
council in Algiers is comptysed only of departmental heads, each absorbed in 
his particular tasks, who liave as litde a vision ol" the whole as they have 
indepCEideEice, Wliat results is not only bad measures, but the perpetual tilter- 
ation of measures, which is worse. 

In tlie detail of its actions, the aditiinistration of Algiers Ls no more 
irreproachable. 

One sees first of all the abuses thjit can sowing from the military control this 
adniinistrarion was given. This drawback is more strikicig at a distance than up 
close. T!ie niilitan' ^xmer from time to tisne undoubtedly uses quite a brutal 
measure of violence. Kut this dtx-s not hapjx-n aJl the time. I am cons'iiiced that 
taken as a whole tlie most oppressive and injurious power in Algiers is the civil 
power It is not that it permits itself great acts of tvTatiny. But it shows itself 
ever)'where and always, ruling, directing, niixtilying, toucliing and retouching 
ever^'thing. You can eis ilv u nde rstand the inconvenience and the social inalaise 
to which this behavior gives birth if vou imagine our French adininistration 
with aJl the dominating, inquisitive, meddksinne instincts it got from the Em- 
pire and die bureaucratic habits it got from the Restoration^ acting in a counin.^ 
where neither public opinion, nor the civil courts, nor the criminal courts. Eior 
even the adEnitiistrative courts cati be mustered against it.* 



* In fact, not one of these bairict^ thai arc erected amund thcadminliirrarii'c power iJi 
Frjince exiits in .^l^cria. In Frajicc, v^'heii an administrator makes a niistikc in ihc 
applitarion of lavi- s or reflations, hi.s decision is appcaltxi to the Conacil d'Etat to he 
redressed . \Micn he conTm its a crime or a mssdcracinor cine can denounce him before 
this same Coiiscil d'Etac to obtain pcrmisiitj]! to indict tiic delinquent before xhi 
tribunals. In Afi'ica, it is the government council that fills dicsc different functions of 
the Consetl d'Etat; now, do j^ou know who makes up the government council ? A! I tbi: 
chiei^ of active service , Ttiat is to sav; when vou have a complaint about an official's 
mistakes, vou must appeal to the man himself or to his superior; ivlicn aji oifitiaJ 
commits a crime or a misdemeanor, vou must request fn:rmission fro-m iiis immediate 
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Tliese institucionaJ vices are compounded by human viees. In general, the 
civil administration in j^lgeria is poorly composed. Tliis tomes from tlie fact 
^pL a horde of creatures were put diere whom people would noc dare Co 
employ in the bright davlighc of publicitv' in France. Ttie [idsninL-Jtracion is, 
moreover^ too large for the size of the countrv and the number of inhabitants. 
Many public sendees t!iat presupposie a complete tintt advasiced society,'' were 
created in Algeria, but onlv wiih difiicuhv do thev find tf^icigs to do in this 
small uewsociec\'. 

In general, you can count on this: 

Whenever it's a matter of adn^iEiiscracion, Algiers, in die eyes of the gov- 
ernment, is a country essentiallv siniihir m France, to wliich till our officials and 
all our aditiinifitrative practices niusit l>e iiiErtxlLiiced. ^^H^en ifs a matter of 
citize ns, on the other hand, the colony forms a completely exce ptioiial socteP,' 
where none of the rights and freedoms that are enjoyed in the motlier couiicr\^ 
can be granted without danger. Algiers tims abounds witli oflicials, each of 
whom, unable to extend his power over niaity of the administered^ likes to 
make everv one of diem feel it at eacEi moment This furv' to act at ever^' turn, 
down to the least details, to stick, their hands c-ver|i'whcre and to aJwavs sliift 
around people ajid things, w^ bom irom vet anodier cause: in .\lgiers, the 
civil administration is in a false and huEUitiating position. The military' power 
on one side, the centndization from Paris on the otliet, oppress and eclipse the 
civil administration: by perpetually tinkering widi small alTairs^ it seeks to 
retrieve some of [he importance itshould have in great ones. 

Algiers is thus a country' where one has none of the great guarantees and 
liberties that one enjoys in Europe., but where on the other hand one linds all 
the commercial, financial, and administrative dilliculties diat one left in the 
honte countn^', augmented bv niany others one did not even know existed. 

It can Ix" said with justice that in Algc-ria, tlte first of :ill die civil liberties, 
individual libertv; Ls not assured. Not only does individual libert\' not attain 
tlie guarantees it has in France; it does not even have those it is given in most 
of the absolute monarchies of die continent. Things there are arranged in such 
a inatiner that almost all the courts of criminal justice are in die hands of the 



superiors or hii colleagues to sue him. ^^m I right to say diat in Africa the natural vices 
of our admi iiistrativc system dc\'clop on their r>\HTi and quite freely, and, whaf s more, 
that our administration is subject to particular vices there, l»m of'thccinainistanccs 
and tlic country'? 
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ptiblic nunister. It is tht^ prosecutor and not die cxajniEiiLig [iiigiAtracc who has 
the accu.'ied arrested and detained. Ttic proceedings take as long as he likes; he 
can suspend them indefiniteiy, if he likes, or speed their course. It is he alone 
and not ciie eouncil chamber or the council of arraignmenE \chambfr dss mises 
etf accusation] who decides wiiethcf there is suflkicnt itidieaticn to inflict the 
glare of a trial on the accu.wd. Ht hoy.-ithe judges' destiny in his hands and has 
aji immense inlluence on their decision. You could say he even dominates the 
defense, inAsmucEi as in Algeria tliie profession oi'defeiise attorney does not 
exist. Defense attorney's are replaced bv defenders, a type of civil sen^ant who 
are few in number and whom the adcniciistratioEi has inits palin. Thus not onlv 
does the Frenchman who goes to AiVica lose the guarajitee of a jury and of the 
inipartialitj' of the judges^ whicli were difficult to maintain^ but also many 
other verv^ iitiportant guarantees, which noticing required diat he be denied. 
M& is arrested without a mandate, detained without recourse, prosecuted 
without a preliminarj invesrigatioiibythe council cEianiber and the council of 
arraign iTiciit, judged by a few dependent men ajid defended hy defense at- 
torneys who are not free. Finally, if he surmounts all these oh'Jtacles, the 
governor-general can, at his w[iim, have [lini seized, taken by force, ^nd ex- 
pelled from tSie colony within twent\'-four hours, 

Ttiere \s another rigtit less precious in iiself, but perhaps dearer to men 
who have left dieir homeland to make their fortune; tlie right of property, 
which is still less assured. It is endlesslv tlireatened and reduced in many ways: 
first by the militarx' auclioricv, which, from time to time^ seizes animaLs or 
harvests for the army's use, I saw several examples of diis during my stay in 
Algiers, Tlie army behave this way not only because of their unconcern and 
stx>rn for rights, but also, it must be said, because it plenses them. One oi tEie 
things that most strikes the visitor arriving in Africa is to see the envious and 
hostile feelings of the soldier for the colonist. I have already noted thLs^ and I 
can'^t repeat it too often. This point desen'es tlie careful attention of the gov- 
ernment. Ic is there tliat you find one of the principal obstacles to colonization. 
For these feelings of luitred and jealousy fill not only the officers' hearts but 
also the generals'. You notice tfiat more or less all of them watch the colonists 
n^aking money with secret irritation, and they willingly seize occasions to 
lessen their profits or ruin t lie ir enterprises,** A government of such masters is 
always dangerous for property'; still, let me repeat here, as above, that all 
things cx>ns idered, the civil authority seems to me even more to be feared t[ian 
tiie mllitar}' power. 
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In effect, whataJwikvs threactiij; propert>' is, on one hand, i\\^ t:ivil ^dmin- 
iscration's iiricriodoftite use of forced expropriation^ and the means it uses; and, 
on the other, tlie few judicia! guarantees ."jurrounding the right of property'' 

Exprtiprtation in AigeriLi is carried out with savage speed: the go^'ernor 
makes a deeJaration of einirierii domain; iuid witliiti rVp'enty-foLir liours, tiie 
administration seizes the proptrt^' witiiout prior iiidt^mnifv'. During these 
nventv-iour hours, the owner hiis to nanK an exjwrt wlio, together with rlie 
adtnigiisEration's expert, estimates tlic value of diic property. If die owner can- 
not or wiL not choose an expert, the court designates one for him. Thus a man 
who Jeaves Algje rs to spend e ight days in Toulon could lind h is house razed on 
his return. What is more, for certain properties, those seized in order to build 
roads^ no indemnity is due at all The decree of 1834^ vvhicli serves aa tlie Jaw 
regardicig forced expropriations,^' makes a point of stating it formally. There 
is more still : if die adjiiinistration one day eonsents to pay for the properties it 
seizes, itresenr'^es at least the riglu not to reimburse d^e capital, hut only to pay 
tlie interest. I saw se\'eral examples of this during the shore time I was in 
Algiers., including dte following: a Frenchman's house suited the director of 
tfie interior-"' as a place for his ollices. He had eminent domain declared., but 
agreed only to pay interes [ . The owner was a poor man %viio had done badly in 
business in Algiers., whose wife had just died, and who wanted to leave Africa 
to return to France. Interest in Algiers was not at all what he waivied : he hoped 
to take his small capital svith him to France. But the administration held firm, 
and the poor devil was probably obliged to do as they said. It is easy to 
understand why administrators in Africa prefer to pay interest instead of capi- 
tal for expropriated property. The registration of a rent is Eiardlv noticed i[i die 
colonial budget, and this wav one can earn' out manv expn')pria[Lons widiout 
seeniing to take too much from the public budget, 

It Ls not only the law of expropriadon that is dangerous but especially die 
use the administration makes ofit all the rime. It is in this matter above all that 
tlie damage done by the admini^Lration of Africa is denionstraced. Tl\e culpa- 
ble wantonness witli which the government of Algiers continually uses its 
exorbitant power to dispossess citizens can hardly be imagined or described. 
Its plans chaiige constantly, and each of these changes amounts to a forced 
expropriation, executed as soon as it is known, in such a way tliat there is no 
owner in the towns or their surroundings who can consider, I do not say as 
certain , but even as probable, die preservation of his garden or his home . Wi ch 
my own eyes^ I saw large, fine^ newly built houses in Philippeville pulled 
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down^cven cl'tougEi chty hiJ been buiU along lines assigned by die admiiiistra- 
tion^ because it had since pleased the adjnisii.stration to cJumge its plans. I 
heard complaints about the same abuses of power in all the provinces. While I 
was in AJgiers, it occurred to General E. to give the lands adjoining the eamps 
to the soJdiers tht chem to cultivntc. The idea was not bad, but good .sense 
would suggest that it should only apply to die lands^ still uncultivated^ tliat 
surrounded the camps at a shorf distance. Instead of this, the\' undertook to 
apply it as well to the fields that are at the gates of Algiers^ that is^ to a 
considerable mass of verv' valuable and already occupied properties. I saw the 
decree that ordered the expropriation of these fields/''' Is it possible, I ask, to 
imagine a more brutal^ more absurd and more dangerous measure tlian one 
tliat consists of CKpropriatiug the colonists who are already setded in order to 
attempt Co implement a new system of colonization at their expense? 

I have said that die right of properrv' was not yet surrounded in Algiers by 
tlie judicial guaraittees one is accustomed to seeing in Europe. Indeed, there is 
hardly more, civil justice in Algiers thim there is criininal justice. 

Instead of simply importing into the colony the practices and judicial laws 
of France, they were modiHed in a thousand wavs, so that in the midst of this 
confusion caused bv the mi.xing* oC French legislation and colonial decrees, 
jurisprudence wavers uncertainlv. and the judges adjudicate more or less at 
random. Tliis is what most of them coiifessed to me. This introduction of a 
new judicial system is a big mistake even If we were to admit tliat the innova- 
tions were good, for there is nothing Europeans care about more when they 
emigrate than to find in the new cou ntrv' the jud icial practices the\' had grown 
used to in the metropole. Let me say, in addition, that in my view, many of 
these innovations are, in theniseh'es, quite unfortonate. Take unitan- judg- 
ment as an example. It is a great question among theorists whether, instead ol' 
having courts compovsed ol' a large number of niagistrates, it would not be 
better to invest all responsibility in a single man. This is what the English have 
believed, and the system works well lor them. But in England diese men who 
act as sole judges of litigants* fates are ver\' few in number^ occupy one of the 
highest positions in the state, and are paid witl> enorrnous salaries, so that they 
can be chosen from among the greatest jurists and lawyers of the countn-; and 
diey offer litigants even> sort of guarantee. In addition, ui most cases, they 
judge only tSie la^\', once the faces fiave been established bv ii ]iir\'. It is a 



*^ [Variant; is renconttr (the encounter).] 
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distincdv clumsy iniitLttion ol' the Englisfi to borrow [the principle of such] 
unitary' justice when this lone judge is }usc ati obscure^ little otlicial drawn from 
the lowest ranks of the inagistracy or from the bar and to arm him at once with 
tlie right of establisEiing eIic facts and judging the law. These single JxLstices 
who replace our diiicrict courts in Ai'rica seemed to me to iiispite great defiance 
in tlie population. And I cannot liL^p adding that this defiance stems to me 
quite well founded. 

If, at least, dils new and exceptional ju^ice people imagined tl"ie\' were 
creating in the colonv remained, like ours, subject to inspection and esainina- 
tion by ihe Appeals Court [Com' de CmsiUion]^ tfie errors or tlie vices of tiie 
judges would be contained witliin certain limits. But the royal ordinance of, , . 
I E4i»*^ which the minister of war brazenly called progress, descroved recourse 
in civil matters, thus depriving the colonists of France's foremost judicial 
guarantee with a single Wovv. 

This act of violence was led in part by the desire to conceal the greatest 
abuse of all from A\t Court of Appeal. I mean tEie unlimited extension of 
adftiinistrativc law 

In j\l^-cria, it Is the governor-general who has final judgment in case of 
conflict^ just as the king does in France, It is easy to see tliat his tendencv', 
unresisted by anyone, is constandvto draw all tlie trials into the administrative 
legal di\'ision. In Algeria, he finds a diousand ways of doing &o tliat the king 
would not have in France. Alinast all the properties in Africa come either from 
tlie Beylik, whicli the governmci^t represents, or from tlie government itself, 
which sold or ceded the lands. In addition^ as the largest producer and the 
largest consumer in Africa, tlie state is party to fdinost all transactions. There 
are thus few trials diat could not give rise to Lin administratis'e interpretation 
asid that u'ould not be easy to bring before tfic govern nieiit counciL Now, as I 
have said^ this government council is i\oi composed, like the legal department 
in the Conseil d'Etat, of administrators or active olficiais_ It is made up of 
departmental heads, who can be considered in most cases at once judges and 
parties to the case. Here even the French ficlion diat portrays administrative 
law as a sort of disinterested third part\' betw.'een the citizens and the state has 
disappeared, leaving onlv tlie administration judging its own cause and bit by 
bit nulliR'lng civil justice in order tosulxscitute itself in its place. 

I have just depicted quite a bad state of socien,', but I have not mentioned 
its greatest vice: that it can change luid dties indeed cfmnge <t\*^(\' da\'. Not only 
do tlie colonists not find tiie protective institutions tliat exist in their home- 
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land, but thty absoiuttly do not know what institacions E[iey will liave tomor- 
row. No part of the French society' of Algeria rests on the laiv. The royal 
ordinance itself rules only on some matters; several of the most iin|x>rfajit are 
governed hv mitiisterial decrees diac can tie modified e^'erv davin the darkntss 
of an office, recording la the whim of some clerk. The act iii vircDC of which 
the governor-general j^xwsesses his jiowers^ and that allows him to make gen- 
eral regulation*, inflict punishments, impose taxes, improvise sen,'ices. and 
expel wiiomcver lie pleases from the colony; the act that gives him suc[i exorbi- 
tant powers, is a ministerial decree. Thus, the instability' is not only in the 
adminisEration but in the v^rv legislation Itself, The very foundations of so- 
ciety' rest on nothing solid and are indeed coiistaiitiy being overturned. Tliis is 
a great evil, even in old societies, and even li' mores, traditions, and practices 
take the place of laws; such a state of things is absolutely intolerable in a 
newborn society whose naturally unstable elements have a particular need to 
be held firm i±nd stable. 

The truth is chat there does not ytt exist in Africn wliat Europeans call a 
societ\'. Tlte men are there, but not the social bodv. For myself, I declare in i\ll 
honesty and ifccr thorough examination, that if I were condemned to li\'c on 
die coast of Af rioi, I would much rather live in tlie Regency' of Tunis than in 
tliat of Algiers. I am not surprised at the small number of colonists who come 
to Algeria; I am astonished that any of them can come and stay, Tliat can be 
explained only by ignorance or miser^'■, 

NECES.SARY REFORMS 

AiodificatiQHS to nmke in the k^islat-iati. I have already said what can be done 
to occupy the countn,' with a less numerous^ less expensive army and to lose 
fewer men. 

I have also said wliat tl\e essential conditions for success in colonizing the 
country arc in my view. 

I have shown that fulfilling these conditions would not be enough, be- 
cause the councry'^s legislation does not yet offer any of tlie guarantees for the 
preservation oi' concrete gains tfiat the government could promise. These 
gains, however important they might be, wouki never l>e able to attract 
quickly or to retain a large European population on tlie coast of Africa, 

[t remains to indicate whiit changes would fiave t(i bv nude to this 
legislation. 
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Wliaiever die ittsrituiions cstahlistiod in Algeria, iht priniarv' requirement 
is to make sure that the\' are w^ell known in advance And that their durability 
can [it relied on, for cht oLvscuricv and insiabilift'offl'fce law sre the worst of all 
sociaJ misfortunes. 

There is only one way to achieve this; that is to establish the foundation of 
colonial societ^'■ en the law or, at the ver\' least, on roval ordinance. 

There will never be anvthing st^ible in AlgeriL^ ujitil the Jegislature itself 
has generally sketciied Lhc shape iind limit of die different pov\'ers diat muse 
govern the colony. The law itself is quite unstable in France, but experience haj; 
aJwtiys shouTi ihat what rests on law is intinitely more solid than e\'er\Thing 
else. \Miy wouJd tEic <!;iianibers have set aside such a lai^e question, and one of 
such vital imporcance> I do not see n single good reason to leave it so. French 
societj' in AlVica must be kept in an exceptional condition, it is said. All rig!it. 
Biftt it is still necessan,' to indicate in advance and pernianently what tlie excep- 
tion should consist in and where the rules apply. Finally, why could we not 
establisfi tlirough law what had been founded on ot^miic ordinances (that Is. 
those relative to the creation and the division of powers}? Isn't it insane to 
decide die powers of die go^^ernor-gcneral by a simple decree? 

This ivtep would be useful not only because it would place the colonial 
government on a firm looting, but also because it would pro\'e to foreigners 
and to colonists themselves diat France is decidedly engaged in the qucs tion of 
tlie possession and colonization of Africa.* 

In this constitution of colonial society, the law cannot inten.'ene except in 
a small nuinlier of verv general prescriptions. 

These pointt established, t!iere are others, ver\' important though some 
what le,ss so, which will Iw left to either royal ordinance or ministerial decree. I 
have already noted that lodav Ehe governor-generiil, eitfier in exercising his 
powers or in using tlie pretext of an emergency to extend diem, makes actual 
administrative, fiscal, and even penal laws. Tliese are clearly royal rights that 
must be left to the great jiational powers. I am Jiot at all opposed Co allowing 
the case cf entci^ifny to remain. Tliis is necessary', but instead of saying thai 
decrees made i n cases of emergency must be ratified by the gtnern ment, which 
means nothing, we must (ix a time after which the decree is nullified, and not 
rightful laWj if it is not ratified. 



Tt is partly for tfiis reason that [ the government] docs not want to and i.vtl] not da it.'' ' 
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As to chedt^uUs of administration^ I would ctnEralizc iilinostall ofiliom 
in Algiers. 

This is how I would attoinplish wltat I luve alreadv itK-iiCioned ab<i\e: I 
would lessen cht govcrnnitntil povvtri of dit govcrnor-genertil, and I would 
increase h is adinitiLstrati^c powers. His ad minis tration would become stronger 
aiid ii^orc regular, les^ arhitran' and more tft'ective. Citizens^ rights would be 
bti-Eter guaranteed and public power greater. 

After the questiosi of ^'^ !iat pmt it is appnipriate for the central govern- 
ment to pliy in the adminis tration of the colony^ the nwx'Jt importaitt question 
is who wi!J repre.sent the central government. In this matter, die eurrent state 
of things is absolutely intolerable. To h md over ttic ci\'il government of Afriea 
to the niTiinister of war's offices is, on the one hai^d, to ask c[iat chisigs be run 
badly and, on tlie other, that no one be accouittLiblc for tlie problecn. 

It is dear e liaE the least appropriate men to organize and even to iinagi ne a 
colonial ci^-il society' are the clerks in Lfie War Ministrv'. Tliere is natural aiitipa- 
tliy between these nien^s precnncei\'ed idefbj^ lutd acquired Eiabits, and the task 
imposed on tliem. 

Ill addition, no one h accountable for their mwtakes. Howe^'er great the 
Algerian aflair^ it is ordy a detail in the minister of war's immense portl'olio, 
and what is worse, it is a detail alien to the rest, so that a marshal can be an 
excellent minister of war and understand nothing at all about it. Not only is 
this possible, but die Chunibers know it and tlie minister himself has abtiost 
admitted it, whieh rids his aecountabilit^' of any realit\'.*- It is desirable t!iat 
Algeria, to whicli the colonies coulci be added,, should fonii a separate minis- 
try'. '^^ But if, during the current state of war, it is judged impossible to separate 
die affairs of Africa absoluEely fmm the War Ministrv. at least it is urgent Ehat 
we create an undersecretan- of state for Alrica within tliis [ninisEn^; whose sole 
business would be to govern the colony and who would be truly accoui^table 
to the Chamber ktr tlie way it was governed. The administration of Algiers 
must be represented by a political man who can be called on at any time. Bui 
first and atiove all, M. Laurence,** a man of notorious unworthincss, must be 
dismissed. 

I believe that tht^m'C}ftmmr of Algeria must be centralized in Parts in the 
hands of an accoun cable olTicial. I belie\ e as well tiiat it is neeessan to central- 
ize the admittistnuioti in Algiers in the hand* of a single oiHcial in charge of 
giving a common direction to all the departmenEa! heads. 
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Would iliis ofTitiaJ be the governor? In oiher words, could die gentfLil 
direction of our liflairs in AlgeriA be entrusted to a civilian oflieiiil?^^ 

For a. long time I was of die contra.rv opin ion . B ut ref lettiotT led itie more 
and more eveiy day fo believe that the creation of a civihan governor is not 
only jx>ssiblc but desirable. 

I am firmlv convinced diat if the general direction i^ confided to a military 
man, [he workotcoloni^ation^ which is our greatest cask, will not Ixr done or 
will bt doiie badly, eidiet because tlie governor will have neither the kiKj\\'l- 
edge nor the proper caiJte co succeed in jiuch asi undertaking, or because he will 
not li^ve dine to devote to it. War will always be his major preoccupation, 
whatever is done. To tr\' to give a civil administration its proper place under a 
mtlicajry leader seems to me an aliYiojic impossible cask. 

A military' governor will never ru n a civi I government w^ell . Now is it true 
diat a civilian governor could not (especially after die destruction of Abd-el- 
K^er^ if it were to happen) govern geneKdly and oversee military aft'airs is 
well? 

If vou make you r civilian governor an official of the second ordet^ a sort of 
prefect wlKxse habits and position disniiss the whok- picture and large political 
considerations, I concede it. But if you make the government of Algeria one of 
the great stare positions, and if you entrust diis government to one of your 
foremost political mcn^ is It to be belie^'cd that such a man would not be 
capable of judging when and how to make war, even if he did not know die 
details of the profession, and even if he could not stand at the center of tlie 
generals who command the troops? Duplcix, who nearly conquered Inciia for 
France., was not a general. The governors of British India who, thanks eo an 
uninterrupted series of fortunate wir^, acquired an immense empire in that 
part of t[ie world., were almost all strangers to a milicar\.' career; to wage war 
one must be a general., but ui biow under what circmnstances it is appropriate 
tijfightj it is unnecessary and may even be damaging. A militan,' governor may 
desire to w age war for h i mself; a civil governor wages war only for die colony 

In this matter, for the rtst, we must allow ourselves to be guided by 
circumstances. If a general with a genius for civil government presented him- 
self, we should certainlv be quick to place him at the head of our affairs in 
Africa. But we cnusc not count on such an accident, 

I predict that this creation of a civil government will encounter great 
obstacles in tfie government and perhaps even in public opinion. In any ciise, if 
general control of diese afiairs is left in the hands of a military man, at least the 
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civii administf Litioti should be concentrated in the hands ol' an offkitil who, as 
the head of all the departtnents, would give tliein a common and continuous 
direaion. This is urgent ai^d must not be put off. 

Aiicther cask is no less pressing. It is the creation of a govemmcm coun- 
cil coniposed differently from the existing council and with more extended 
powers. 

The civil administration has rwo resp<:jns i bilities : c lie power ol decision in 
particular cases^ md dtc drai'dng of tliic general rules tliat govern both the 
ofliciaJs aiid rhe citizens. Tliese rules are in truth quasi-laws, and it is on this 
side [[lat legislative power and administrative power meet and often become 
confused. 1 have said that the most important of these rules regarding Algeria 
came not fron^ tfie governor of the coJony but from the central adEninistration, 
sometimes from tiie crown, others from the Chanibers. But the greatest nun^ 
her of them iitcontes cably are the work of the colonial au thorit)': 

In all tlie countries of tlie world, alongside the executive power are placed 
bodies in charge of judging the utility of these rules and drafting them or 
overseeing their composition. Tl^is is one of the priman' functions of the 
Conseild'Etat in France. SoiiK'thingsiitiilaris particularlv necessary' in a coun- 
try' where the civil administration is entrusted to a inilitan' power. Tl\us, 
alongside d\e governor-general, we have pJaced a council wlux'se advice he 
must take in certaincases. But this counciJ is composed entirely of department 
heads. The result is that it provides no guarantee. None of these ollicials, each 
absorlwd in his own affairs., have either the time or the Irattie of mind neces- 
&aty to judge general measures soundly 

It is urgent tEiat we place beside this militarv power, to ^^iiom we have 
entrusted Ehe right to promulgate real civil laws, a council that can acTuaJlv 
guide and contain it in this matter^ tliat is to say, one composed of men who do 
not iiave active and independent functions. Undoubtedly the governor must 
not become dependent on this coimcil, but in matters w liere he must take die 
advice of this council, if he finds himself in disagreement with it, he must not 
be permitted simpJy to disregard it, but should submit die case to tlie central 
power. 

If this ftpe of council is necessary' for preparing the public administra- 
tion's regulations, it is even more necessarj' that it be composed this way^ since 
it is destined to exercise the powers of administrative law. In France, at the first 
level oj" that law, those who are to judge are not pan of the actual active 
administration. Tiie prefecture councils, wliicli lack many guarantees^ have 
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tliis one aE least, Algiers does not have it^ and 1 have shown how ir ii a 
thousbind times more netessiry tiiere than in France,, because the scope of 
administrative law tliere is naturaMy mucEi more extended, and the abuse tliat 
one can malte of this pretended law much easier, 

GHarantees fajfrnnt citisem. Tliat is how I btlieve power could most ap- 
propriacely be consiituied. As for guarantees ofadiflerenr nature tliat citizens 
should be granted, here is what I think: 

I find diat people infinitely exaggerate tlie necessitv' of doing something 
ver\' different in Africa from wluvt exist.'; in France. The olficiaJs who have been 
sent to Algeria have often said that they must be armed with ver\' exceptional 
po wers, because this was very convenient for the m and they quite enjoy bre atEi - 
ing eas^' outside our uticomfortable legality'. The public in France^ wfiicEi deep 
down has a certain natural taste for violent and sunaniary proceedings when it 
does not suffer itself., was quick to take them at their word. Tlius it was 
concluded that the rule was to act differently in Africa than in France; the 
exception is to act the same. Or rather, as I said earlier^ .AJgcrii Eias fallen into 
the common law whene^'c r the subject is the powers of the administration, and 
it remains thert- except for c^'ery thing that ius to do with tlic guarantees that 
our laws grant citizens, 

I Ixlieve that these are very faLse notions and ven,>^ usireasonable ways 
to act, 

I have already said many tijnes., and I would like to say again^ that i\'hat 
matters most when one wants to create and develop a colf>nv quickly is to 
ensure that those who arrive tliere feel e.\i!ed as little as possible, and tEiatthey 
enct>unter, if possible, a perfect image of their Eion^elaEid. All the colonizing 
peoples ha\e done this. The dtousand colonies founded bv the Greeks 0[i the 
s liores of the Med ite rranean we re all vvtv exact copies of the cities from wEi ich 
tlicy had sprung. Tlic Romtuis founded municipalities cjn almost all the pointi 
of the known world of tlieir time that were nothing other than Romes in 
miniature. Aniong the moderns, tlie EiiglisE^ Eiave always done the same. 

\\1iat prevents us from imitating tliese examples in Algeria? 

WEiat persuades men of good faith that ever),thing must be quite different 
in Algeria thaii in France are., if 1 am not mistaken., these two rea.sons: 

I . Tlie population of the colony being composed of Araiss and Euro- 
peans, of Muslims and Christians^ we could not govern it in the same 
way tt\at we can our honiogeneous societies. 
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1. In die dangerous circumstarices in which die colony find^s itself, sur- 
rounded as it is by anned enemies, with whom it must iilwiys make 
war^ it is necessary to arm die governinent with exceptional and ex- 
iraordiiiarv^ powers it can do without at home. 

The first objecrion could be made only by men who have never been to 
Africa. Tliose who have been there know chat untortuiititely iMuslim socieri,' 
and Cliristiai! scjciccy do not have a single [ie, thbit diey form two bodies that 
are juxtapetsed but completely separate. Tliiey know ihat ttiis state of things 
seems to become more so even' day, and that iio[hing can be done against it. 
The Arab element is becoming more and more isolated, and little by little it is 
tiNsoKing. The Muslim pt^pulition alwavi seems to be shrinking^ while the 
Christian population is always growing, Tlie tiision of these two populations 
is a chimera that people dream of only when they have not been to tJiese 
places. There can, therefore, and riiere must, be two ver>' distinct legislative 
systems in Alrici, liecause there Are tvvo verv separate societies diere. When it 
comes to the Europeans, nothing ahmlutdy prevents us Iroiti treating tEiem as 
dhCrtigh tficy were tilone, since the rules that we make ior tliem never iiave to 
apply to anyone but them. 

As lor the other objection drawn from the internal dangers that could 
tlireaten the colony if the goveriiment were not armed with verv' exccpdoiial 
and veiy arbitran' powers^ I find it puerile. In Africa we have four times as 
many soldiers as colonists. The latter are placed between the yatagan of the 
Arabs and the sea in such a way diat at every instant they feel die need to 
support t!ie pov^'er that defends tfiem.. tind eo aid it, I amnot be persuiided 
that, to maintain order in a pt>pLilation of this f\'pe, we must add a \iolent, 
irregular, and arbitrar\^ civil go^'ernEnent to So^ooo combatants. This, I repeat, 
is pucrik". 

Thus it should not be said that social organization in Africa must be 
exceptional^ except for a few similarities., but on the contrary, ttiat things 
should be conducted in Africa as they are in France^ but for a few excepdons. 
For I certainly admit that some are necessary. This single difference in the 
point of departure would soon lead to a prodigious difference in tfie facts. 

W[iaE are die exceptions I believe are necessary.* I have already said diat I 
do not believe that for die present our great political institutions can be intro- 
duced into Africa: the electoral system. Irecdom oi' die press, the jurv'. These 
institutions are not necessary for the infancy of societies. On tlie odier hand, 
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tliere are liberties d^iit are not granted iti Fraticc cEiat could Ixr griinttd withouc 
inconvenience in AifVica. Let me mention, iot example^ liberty' ofinstmcrion. * 
Isn't it insikne, while we spoak of nothing but die necessit\' of doing excep- 
tional thingji in Africa, to transport the privileges of the Universil^' of France 
tliere? Isn't tliat carn,'iiig tiie taatc for assimilation to extremes, while at tlie 
Siirae time, on othvt quejitions, we are immoderately surrendering to a tasre 
for innovation? If there is a place on earth v\'liere it is iieeessar^' to leave 
education free, It is assuredly j^geri^i, where tlic needs iji this matter are so 
varied, so mobile^ and can be so dilTereni from those we feel in France. 

In any case^ we can sav in a general way thitt all tlie political liberties must 
be suspended in Algeria. But., for almost aU the rest, 1 maincain tliat there are 
only advantages and no inconveniences in faithfully reproducing \i\ Africa 
what exists among us. 

The colonists have long demanded the creation of some sort of Ixxly that 
can be their organ before tlte government. An ordinance was pa.ssed prohibit- 
ing all civil or militan' officials from acquiring propenrv' in a'\frica_'*'' The result 
is that all the colonv's olficiaLs are outsiders who, during the time thev live 
there^ contract none of the interests or ideas of the inhabitants, and who in 
general are merely passing through. Tlie colonists say, with reason enough, 
that an administration constituted in this way can know tlieir needs only ver^^ 
imperfectly. They wish u& to create for them a sort of colonial council ibrined 
of a certain number ol them — not elected., but chosen by the governor — 
which would be allowed under certain circumstaiices to mLike t[ieir wishes 
known- .something like the manufacturing andcoctimercial councils in France, 
It seems that Marshal Valee, at the time when he was recalled., was in the 
process of orgaiiiziiig this sort of indirect representation. It is very much to be 
desired that tiiis plan be taken up i^ain. The existence of tliis council v^'otild 
allay many exa^erated lears and would dissipate many of the prejudices diat, 
from one side and the other, today create a veiled but continual antagoniim 
between the ad[iiinistrati<:9n and die population it must rule. 

Bu t what is far more urgent, what is essential and can not be postponed, \& 
the creation or rather die reconstruction of a municipal power. AU colonies 
began as communes; in antiquity as in our own time, tliey have almost all 
owed their birth and their dt\'elopment to the communal spirit. We have seen 
that., in rcceeii: ^'ears, die government destroyed the representation of this 



[In the margin:] One could find many other examples. 
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power in Afrita in destroying A3giers\s municipal body, and mtide its very' 
substance disappea.r by cefitnilising communal resources in Paris. This is a 
dete.'jEable state ol' things that must quitkly bo changed . For my part, I sec little 
disadva[i[agc in having the municip^ council (not the mayor) elected by the 
popu3?Ltion itseir. But I admit that tlie elements of thi.s population are still not 
homogeneous enough to nuke afi election anvrhing but a di.iadvantage. So do 
not have any elected munieipal bodies. But at least [lave appointed ones and 
give back to tEicsc Lxxiies^ i'rom whom you have nothing to lear^ as thei' come 
from you and are dependent on you, tlie responsibility of making use ot'tlie 
munieipaliry's rest>urces. You must nrtove quickly to attach the inhabitiuits to 
tliis newland by giving ihem collective interests and action. It is these interests 
and actions chat are lacking, and no one iias ever created societies without 
them. It is an error to believe chat there must be fewer mmiieipal luncTiions in 
Algeria than i n France . On the eontrarV'', tliere must be more. An active munic- 
ipal power is at tiie .same tin^e more necessary' and less dangerou.s there than 
elsewhere: more necessary because a social life tl\at does not yet exist must be 
created there; less dangerous because there is no need to (ear that municipal 
liberty will degeiierate into political license. The circumstances in which Al- 
geria finds itself— the small number of colonists, their isolation, the force 
of the army, tlie inevitable predominance ol" the militant spirit and mllirary 
go%'ernment — v^lll always give an irresistible force to power diere. 

People always try to confuse two \'^ery distinct ideas: tlie military' govern- 
ment of each localin' and its civil administration. Tliat the Algerian colonise 
must be compelled to certain military euscoms; compel led to live behind walls, 
to protect himself, to defend himself, or even to leave thenii in certain eases to 
join the army, all thLs is clear. It woLiJd be fine Ibr diere to be a delegate of the 
military power in even,' village, in charge of nKikiEig sure tliac these obligations 
arc fulfilled. But it does not follow that die administration of the communal 
property, the responsibility for the public works, and the internal policing ol' 
the city should be in his binds. Tliese are tilings^ di.stinct in their nature, that 
can and should remain separate. 

Finally, if many of tlie greatest and most precious liberties enjoyed in 
France cannot be granted to the AlgeriaEi colonLsts, ttiere at least will be, I 
maintain, no acceptable reaifon for depriving them of two great civil liberties 
tliat one finds even in the most absolute monarchies, and without which a 
country is not habitable in die eyes of a European. I meaci tfie liLiert^' to make 
use of one^i own petson and property'. 
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Liberp,' ofpersons is not assured because clie governor can \\Ar\\ one word 
instantly tear a man from liis interests and Ills I'amily and expti him from rhe 
territory' without any form of trial. 

It does not exist because the judiciaJ power is so constituted and the 
criminal procedure of such a nature that there is no one that cannot be ar- 
rested, detained, 3i\A judged at the whim of the autliorittes, who offer no 
guarantees. 

Property' is ahvays jeopardized by abuse and the manner of forced appro- 
priation on grounds ol' eminent domain, hy requisitions^ by the Ufiliniiied 
jurisdiction and nature of the adiHinistrative courts^ by die absence of a trae 
civil justice. 

As these erik are well known, tlie remedies come to mind naturally. 

The formidable power granted co the governor to expel whomever he 
likes from the colony must be, if nor reino^'ed^ at least limited. Ttiere are c\vo 
ways to accomplish this: 

I. Oblige him to state the reason for his expulsion decree and have it 

appear in the Msnitiur de Fnftia\ 
i. Have the decree canceled if during an indicated period a nunisteriaJ 

decree has not legalized tliis measure. 

EstabiiKli by a law^ or at the very least by royal ordinance., forms of cxpro- 
priatioi^ [hat are less rapid and lesis sivage thai^ cfiose used in Algeria. Impose 
the obligaiion of paying a real price for die propert)'. Surround the decifurttittn 
ofeminertt dommn widi certain formalities that prevent it from being as ligfitly 
used as it is now. 

Lnpose on the right of requisitioning men and animals for army senlce 
certain limits chat i^'ouJd make the exerci.se ver^'^ rare. On this .subject I have 
heard ver\' stupid arguments from officers of great intelligence. Tliiey said that 
tlie primaiy interest of the colonists being to defend their territorv', it was quite 
extmordinan,'^ tliat they refused to aid the army in its defen.se. Wnio docs not 
see that one moves to a colony to make money and not to make war, and that 
no one will come if they know in advance that at evers,' moment cEiey risk 
having dieir cows„ horses, and harvests taken for amiy ser\'ice. If the army 
wants to continue using these resources, it will soon have a deserted territor\' 
to defend. Others sav cliat it is a great savings for the treasury' co take resources 
tliat are already there instead of Iiaving diem brought frojti a distance. Absurd 
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reasoning: since the most costly fl>ing France can do is to keep its colony 
empty tuad prevent it from being populated, Tl\ese are 3ike the arguments of 
savages who sacrifi(:e Che futute to tlie present. 

But what musE be done first of all to give to men's libert}' and properry' the 
giiatantecs tliat one has a right to demand of die governmenc in all civilized 
countries, is to estabiisEi irue justice instead of the simulacrum thut exists in 
Africa at this nionieni. 

[ have examined this question ver%' cJosely, and I declare Eliac I do noi 
perceive a single powerl'ul reason that sliould prevent us from transporting to 
Affica^ with very few exceptions, our entire judiciary' system: for my part, I 
would not see a single difficulty to giving magistrace-s in Algeria life appoint- 
ments provided they were chosen in some way oiher than most of tliem have 
been until now. I understand, however, that judges will not be given life 
appointments until we have been able to judge the efl'eccs produced bv out 
judicial system. I also concede that we should not transport severtil obviously 
defective details of our civil procedure to Africa_ But a^side from tliat, it is 
urgent that \vq set up our courLS in AlVica just as thev are constituted in France, 
purely and simply; that is to say, the district courts [fribufmux de prcmi'cre 
mitance^ and a crown court \imt cour roy{tk'\. The good produced by the 
changes iEitroduced in their constitution would not equal the problems that 
would result from giving justice a novel aivd txtraordinarv appearance. It is 
urgent tliat we take back froni the attorney general the extraordinary powers 
heJiasbeengraiited;* that we cnake [he judge.s, if not permanent, then at least 
settled in one place^ to pennit appeals to the Appeals Court [ Conr de Cassa- 
tion ] as is done in FraEice^ and finally and above all to intn>duce the protective 
formalities [famies] of our code of criminal i investigation; no one in the world 
has ever clainied chat these formalities were too favorable to the liberty' of the 
accused. The contrary reproach has been made witli justice, especially regard- 
ing arrest and custody. If tliey ate not very liberal as at is, why make tliem 
savage? 

I repeat diat all these things can [^ done without inconvenience and 
witliout danger.'"'' 

Almost all tlie ci\^l trials have l>een among Europeans. That is \\iiere the 



* Among others, ttiose of issuing mandates, of making proccc Jings laivt as long as he 
likes or canceling them, and making judges sputter from one cm-i oi' the territory' to 
the Dtlitr accoiding tc his whim, 
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mam action of justice occurs. As tor trials among indigenous people or be- 
nveen indigenous peopk- and Europeans, these are excepciona.1 cases for which 
an exceptional procedure [las already l>(-^(^n established and can be kept without 
ineonvenienee. 

Most of the cruninal triaJs are aL>o coiiducccd against Europeans. In the 
case where there are indigecious people^ if one tliinks chac our formaliries are 
too slow (which I do not believe), we could establish councils ol' war for 
tliem. This is of secondary interest^ for the Arabs who live widi us are icw in 
number and not very dangerous. But what is not secoiidar\'^ is Eo give the 
European we in\ite to Africa all the judicial guarantees, civil as well as crimi- 
nal, that he is in the liabit of regarding as ncccssan,' to civilized life. After 
ha^'ing c reated civil j ustice^ we jnu£E concern ourselves wi tl^out delay to giving 
precise limits to adniiniscrative justice. Above all we must quickly create a 
constitution for the administrative court that gives guarantees on propenv. As 
I have sho%vn, at the moment it has notliing of the kind. And niit only die 
administration, but also the interested official, is slwavs the one to judge [lis 
own case. 

In sum. I belie\'c that the rapid colonization ofpart of Algeria bv France is 
not an impractia\ble task, Tliie greatest obstacles are less in the country' than in 
ourselves. Let us change our method, and we shall change our fortune. But in 
the manner we have acted and continue to act, I believe we wouldn't have 
managed to coloiiize the plain of Saint-Denis [just north of Patis] , if it were 
still uninliabited.* 



* [Note bv Tcicqiicx-il If at ihc *!]id : \ The es^v need.'? a i-ccapitularinn ro really gi'asp the 
sctjucncc oJ" ideas. [In the margin:] I bcliL^vc it would be good to provoke a new 
mquir^' by the Chambers. The first produced vet^' good results. 




INTERVENTION IN THE DEBATE OVER 
THE APPROPRIATION OF SPECIAL FUNDING 

(1846) 



M. Dt T<)c:QutviLLE — Gi^ntlfErien, rto tionbt die Chambtr does not expect 
me to follow the previous lioiiorabk- spcikor f Desmousstaux de Givre ] iiico 
the -Kty interesting but ver)' extended details into vviiich lie believed it neees- 
sar\' to enter, I believe the Chamber wishe."; the discussion to be contined and 
directed to the subject's central points instead ol" being diluted and to some 
extent shrinking and getting lost in tlic details.^ 

If I am not mistaken, \vliat„ definitively, are the Chamber's wishes^ Tliey 
arc to examine, in lew words, these tEiree questions: 

What is die real state^ I say the real state, of our affairs in Africa Rjday? 

Where does tin- trouble lie? 

Wiiac is the remedy? 

These are tlie three questions that I shall attempt to discuss. (Listen) 
U-stat!) And so, first, what is die real state of our alVairs? Not the state we have 
been sliown, not Che one the n^inister of ivar described at this podium,^ but the 
true state^ as alJ those who return ironi Alnca represent it to us? 

Getidemen, tliose recent events that in some respects have been so disas- 
^5]t?0us,-^ have nonetheless had the advantage of shedding considerible and deci- 
sive light on a lajge number oi" questions t!vat until now have seemed indeci- 
sive enough, to me ac least, that despite the particular study I have made of 
African affairs, I have not felt able to speak about dieiii before the Chamber, 

Ifthe Chamber were so disposed, or if I mvself desired to go into details, I 
believe I could show you clearly^ widi a small number of certain f acts^ tlie tr uth 
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I idviiiice here. But I liinic myself to plating tills tact before tlie CliainLx-r, atid 
I am sure cliat all those who ktiow Africa^ that especially all tliose who have 
foughc in Africa, are of my view, and say as I do: the war, although contained 
witii in certain limits, was reduced to a certain type of expedition rliat Marshal 
Bugeaud himstlf'dtscrilx-d quite well with reference to our civil wars iticaJling 
it chouatitictig;'* the WAt^ I repeat, is still tmublesome, ,'itill a burden, hut it is no 
longer a danger. 

T[iis is the firstpoint. Tlierc is anodier that die previous speakers have also 
demons crated completely: that the idea of possessing Africa, of keepieig Aiirica 
with clieaidandsupport of the indigenous population — that idea, die dream 
of noble aiid generous hearts^ is a cliimera, at least for tlie prescni. As the war 
exposed us to chese various populauons, their mores,, their habiis, dieir social 
state, tlieir passions, their antipthies, their mobility— as all tliis knowledge 
was acquired, Gentlemen — it demonstrated, and 1 could prove this just as well 
with facts, it demonstrated. I say, that tlie idea of keeping Africa under our 
laws, with the niti of tEie indigenous populations, is a chimera. 

Wichoui doubt, I wane eio n^ore than my honorable friend M, de Cor- 
celle, who spoke yesterday on this podiuiti,^ and whoso noblv expressed sucfi 
noble ideas, 1 want no more tlian he does to expel the natives. Above all, I do 
not w^ant co extemiinate them, as has been, if not proposed, then at least 
suggested ot insinuated several times, and as diose African newspapers that 
were jnentioned yesterdav have demanded in the name of pliilatithropy.^ But I 
tliink that to crust to tEie goodwill of die natives to keep us in Africa is a pure 
illusion, to which it would be insane to attach ourselves. 

M. DE CJORCELLE — I Said n<>thLngof the kind.' 

M. DETOctiutviLLE — A ttiini idea, to which recent events hai'e given the 
character of a certitude, is that from now on, the future of our domination in 
Africa depends on a single event, a single one, you understand: die arrival on 
African territory of a European population. That idea, wfiich has often been 
opposed, is universally admitted today. The latest events have caused it to pen- 
etrate all minds without exception, not only the minds of the colony's civil offi- 
cials, but also those of all die militant leaders, [would call on even^one today to 
acbiowledge — and I am sure that ever\'one will respond — that in tlieireyes 
the main riling to do to preser\'e AlHca is not to defeat die natives; they are 
defeated. It is not to keep them under a regular goven^ment; [nan^' years will 
pass before we shall be able to do tliat; ic is to impon into Alrica a Eurojwan 
population, and I would add an agricultural population. {VariotiS imt->em£tiii.) 
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Such are tlie cliree simple and clear triiciis chat emerge with c!ie utmost 
clrtrit^' J or those who have followed aiid studied recent events closely. 

Now whaf is the reaJ siate of this European and agriculmral population 
that we must — that we want to — attract to tht land^ the popuJation whose 
greatness conttitris the entire future of our greatness in Africa} Yesterday, 1 
WHS, I would say iiot only troubled^ but strangely surprwed^ to see the remack- 
ablv gratifv'ing icnage that tht [i^iiMster of vvar^ at this podium, painted of the 
state of this partieuiar and important side oj'thc African question. 

I do not wane to play cfierole of opposition here; I have declared inysel I' in 
favor of the project. I stiould like to do complete justice to the intentions oldie 
minister of war. I should like to do jusriee to the talent and zeal of the general 
officer who Is placed at the head of Algerian aflairs in France;* but, whate^et 
desire I mav have to agree with the views of the government on this matter, I 
cannot allow anyone to keep e he cou ntiy and the Chamber under the iilus ions 
tliat were presented here yesterday 

You have been told that the agricultural population was numerous, that 
the villages were nun^erous. that a large number were Nourishing. Well, I am 
not afraid to say it, this direcilv contradicts not only wEiat I., oiily a single 
individu al, know of Africa, but also what the Chamber^s two large committees 
know and ha^'esoid. 

Here is the truth: in AiVica, the agricultural population, w[iii:h vou desire 
as much as we do, does not, in truth, exist; agricultural products do not^ in 
truth, exist. ^ 

You have created A'illages^ riiat is true, but who lives in these ^ilbges? Half 
of their IrihabiEaEics are desul and the other lialf live in miseo'L 

In truth, when I heitr such a seducEi\e picture painted in the Chuiilwr, 
and before the country, of what is [lappening in Airica, I think I must be 
dreaming, Don^ you know as I do, and as the miEUSter does, what is happen- 
ing in Africa? Don't you know that at this nioment some of the colonists live i n 
the most horriKlng miier^'? Don't you know, as I do, that you will have to 
create works liops [ateluis] so that this supposed agricultural popuLitioti can 
support itself? Don^ your own newspapers, printed in Africa, affirm tl'iis? Do 
we need an inquiry to prove these deplorable facts, wfien we have hete in the 
Chajiiber men who have just returned from Africa.* I am sorry not to see them 
here; I would have begged them to take the potiiuni and to paint you the 
lamentable pictures tEiat they ha^'e painted for us. 

It is assuredly not for my own pleasure ttiat I place such a scene before 
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you; ifotEiers had not spoken of Africa's pfQspcrit\\I wouldila^'t said nothing 
myself; but I tit^not conceive . . . 

THE MINISTER OF WAR— I didii^t sav ii word about cite tigdculmra! pop- 
ulation! 

M. DETOtiQUbviLLE — Tiitii about whom wcfc vou speaking? You can be 
quite .'lufc tliat whetever you tr^insport 100,000 soldiers, with their needs aiid 
their passions, a grxxl deal of trade will grow up around clieni. If it was 
tliis popuJaEion you meant, it proves nothisig. Wliat would prove something 
would be the agricukdral population, and dial, to put it betttr^ doesn't exist. 
{Intemiption. ) 

THB piLE.siDtNT— It shows real intokriuice to prevent the speaker from 
exp3aini[5g his point of \'iew. Others will have the opportunity' to respond. 

A vcjfCE— He is telling the troth! 

THE TREiiiDENT— It is no betEtt fo interrupt to say chat the speaker is 
telling the truth tl\an to say that he is in the wrong. Would the Chamber listen 
in silence, 

M. Dt Ttx^QUEVTLLK — Perhaps, Gentlemen., I ha\'e spoken with coo 
much eagerness, in a heated state that the Chamber will undcrstind, since we 
are dealing witEi tlie lives of men and the live.? of our fellow citizens.^ What 
reassures ine is tliat the facts I have just proclaimed ac the podiuin are known; 
that they are kno^viv, not only in France, hut in Europe as well 

Recently, moreover^ I feJt a real sense of shame when I saw tliis, in tlie 
ad\ice that colonization associations in Switzerland olVer die men who ask 
them: You can go to North America, you can even settle in tEie almost savage 
parts of lSouiIi Aitierica., uncier alniost barbaric governments. But beware of 
goitig to Africa: the countn' is Lx-autiful, the soil is gcxxi, the climate is healthy, 
but as long as Al riea re mains as it is today, without a real govt rnment, don't go 
to Africa, for there you will find only ntise rv'' or death . ( Dn the Ivft-: Very_gitod* ) 

Gendemen^ I believe diat if, without my knowledge., my words liave 
colored die truth, it Is nonetheless the truth tliat I have ^ust revealed to tl\e 
Ch amber: that is my profound conviction. 

Now^ I isk myself, where is the remedy for diis state of things, and where 
is the source of die trouble? 

This is what I ask the Chamber's permission to reveal to you in very few 
words. 

Gentlemen, there are a certain numLitr of men, the pessimists of the 
question, wtio maintain that what happens in Africa is what necessarily must 
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happen; tlitit tlit state of tht couiicrv', a muiEitude of circumstances I don*t 
want to dwell on, means that the trouble I complain of is an inevitable one J^ 

I believe they are mistaken. 

For jvie^ and^ W die Chtunber wiU pertnir mt to speak oeiIv of my own 
persontil txpericnce, for me, wiio have .'trudied questions oi' this order closely, 
perEiapf; more dfi'jelv [hananvthiEig else, who have visited new countries, I am 
profoundly cominced tti i[k- opposite. I believe cEie problems char are arising 
in Africa have atiseii and still arise todaVninorc or less^in cver\' new country: 

This is my profound conviction, aiui eaeh of you, Gendejnen. to be sure 
tliiu I am right, \nA\ go to the Chainber^s library' to read the inquiries that ha^^e 
been conducrcd for the British Parliament for the past ten yeitrs. You will be 
asconisiied to see that all the questions and all the dillicuJties vk have faced 
appear in these inquiries, to see diem study all the solutions that we ourselves 
are srudying ae d\is moment. 

All new countries liave presented some similar conditions and obstacles 
similar to those we now i\ice in Africa. There is_, I confe*;^ one vcn^ great 
diHerenee: while England has often met energetic resisttmce from the popula- 
tions she soug[iE to govern and often co oppress, nowhere hi'i slie encountered 
a population as warlike m tiie Arabs. Eui in addition, never has anyone sent 
100,000 soldiers marcliii^g ahead of European civilization; this circumstance 
has nor been seen anwhere, and it compensaiei and even more than compen- 
sates for the greater dilTiculties we face on Algerian soiL 

There are other people, and these are the optimists of the questiori, who 
say: the African question can be sohed, but its solution depends on a certain 
adininistradve stroke of luck that has not vet been seen; on an intellectua! 
curiosity cEiat has [lever beeii found. There is probablysome idea in the world, 
some system, some institutioi^ that is being sought and that some day wilJ be 
found., they say; when it has been found, the question will be ver\' simple, for 
daings will run themselves. On this pointj I am still ol'the opposite opinion' I 
think diat, to discover the cause of die trouble we compJain of, it is not 
necessar\' to be so learned. 

I thint diat our afl'airs in Africa suffer precisely from the lack of some- 
thing, for lack of which ail the affairs of the worJd, large or .small, liave aJways 
failed. This necess ar^' rhing is neither mote nor less than a govern menc ; a good 
governinent^ or even any go^Tmment whatsoever. 

r maintain that the African question (I use this term ajsd not simply the 
word Afrim) \ die Aihcan question^ tEiat is to say die complex of facts and all 
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tlie ideiis ertoompa.'ised by rhis term, has ntver until now bectii controMed by 
anyonCj and tliis oinnot but seem peculiir. 

In rhis African alTair, you l\avL' tho greatest affair of this country. I as k wlio 
governs chis alTair: is it the Qiambers? No, it is not the CJiambers. Tlie AJricati 
aftair is t\ot tiie Clitinibers' affair, it \s the govcrmnent's a^iir. 

TJic Chamht^rs can iniluence the African nftair only by weighing on tlie 
govcrnn:\ent: iind ui^til now. wlio \izs rtprcstiited the government before the 
Chain bcr in diis question? Bureaus^ and not n truly and effectively responsible 
ttiinister. Wio li.^s beon in control over Africa and in Africa? 

Is it the governor-general? I shall prove in a moment riuit he has remained 
a stranger to that portion of his task that lias always bcejij in my eyes, and 
which is now^ in the eyes of ciie worlds ciie foremost. Is it the minister of war? I 
shall prove in a moment thit he lias most often failed to understated viiat he 
had to do^ and diar when he knew, he could not do it. And when I have proven 
these things, what ^^^ill be left for me to say. if not that this great African aHair 
has been cotitrolled until now by whom? By chance^ Gentlemen. (Aloventettt.) 

I cx>nie Eo tEie lirsc question tfiat I pondered a moment ago. Is it the 
governor-general wlto controls tfie AlVicain aflair?TlK Chamber does not fear, 
I hope, that my language contains iny violence toward Marshal Bugeaud; I 
have several reasons to maintain diis reserve. 

The first is tliat M. Bugeaud Ls not here to respond; the second, that I 
EFUl}' believe that lie has rendered great services to his countr}'. It is not that I 
think, as one of my fionorable friends seemed to think yesterday, that the 
dominant merit of M. Bugeaud is precisely his being a philanthropist: no, I 
don't think that; buc v\'hat I do think is tfiac M. Bugeaud has rendered a great 
service to his cou n trv on the soil of Africa, and he re is tlee se rvice. He is tEie first 
to have applied, everywhere at once, the cvpe of war that in my e^fes, as in [lis, is 
the only t>'pe of war practicable in Africa. He Eias praaiced this s^'^stem of war 
with an unequaled enet^v and vigor (Vhy j}i}6d!) : 1 recognize this; I owe it 
principally to liiin that I can say here chat war je^ Airica is now a burden, an 
inconvenience, but no longer a danger. If he has not produced this re-sult, he at 
least ensured it. 

Thus, I ftiUy recognize Marshal Bugcaud's great military' qualities; but 
diat said, I will be permitted to add t[iac Marshal Bugeaud has done nothing, 
nothing— he has damaged — he has done nothing, to bring alx>utwhat e\'er^'- 
one today realizes as the great end that Fracjce muse set itself: the establis[i- 
ment of a European society' in Alrica. Not only did he not do it, but he 
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preT,'cnted it from happening. He did not do it, and why? First for a verv' 
simple reason: because Mbirjihiil Bugeaiid never believed it was useiu), possi 
ble,good to introduce a civilian popuiacion,acivLian elemt he Jnio Africa. He 
ne^'cr belie^'ed in it; not believing, he naturaUy— and I am not reproaching 
him here —he naturally contributed with bad grace, incon^pk-tely, with only 
half a will, and often a contrani'will, to pursuing a goal he felt to be impossible 
or dingerous. He thus did notliing, and olttn prevented things i'roni bcisig 
done. 

There is another reason. An afiair of this nature can be led, carried out, 
completed, only witli a vtrv concerted elTort ; a series of actions that require, if 
not die continual presence, at least die liabirual thought of tlie person at the 
head of such an enterprise. 

Now, during the ftve years diat Marshal Bugeaud has been in Alrica, do 
you know how much time lie has spent in Algiers? Hardly f^vo years. And, 
during his absence, do you know what was going on? In truth I am ashaaned 
to say: this immense enterprise, in which the honor of France was engaged to 
tlie utmost, was surrendered to the miserable ri\alries of subalterti officials 
who thouglit they had been given a respect they perhaps did not deserve in 
dealing vvitli these matters, {It'f truel) 

It fell prey to a complication of pettir' and misemble contradictory mea- 
sures diat would have impeded the establishment of a colony— I won^t say 
in Africa— but on tlie plain of Saint-DenLs^ if die plain of Saint-Denis were 
empty. This is tlte manner in which, for five years, France^s greatest affair, that 
of Algeria, has been controlled In Airica. {Ap^rsval from the left. ) 

Now, how is it controlled in France? If it is not controlled in Algeria, is it 
controlled in France? I am sorr\' to sav it is not, and I sai' it with that much 
more freedom beciiuse most of the events to which my words refer happened 
before the current mijiister's arrival on tEicse benches. 

I iCould cite a whole multitude of events toshow tliatthe ministt^r ofwar 
knew ill or incompletely what vi-^is happening in Africa. 

I don't want to go into these details; I shall limit myself, in order to make 
myself understood, to alluding to a document that is before the Chamber, to 
events that are attested to not bv me, but bv a large committee of the Cf lam ber, 

W[iac is most important for the minister who is in chaige of directing the 
great aft'air of colonization to biow? You miglit think it would be to know die 
exacT number ol colonists. The budget committee addressed diis question to 
die minister of war; the minister replied diit he did not know. 
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Thii is written iiuhe reporE.Whatis important besides? Ic is to know what 
ia the tiiiture of products, for that tiomprtses the entire economic question. 

This question was put to cIk- minister of war: ho didn't know. Again, it is 
the budget committee that tells us tliis. 

1 shall go iurclicr: the most important question in the matter of coloniza- 
tion, iMuredly, is to biow which kuids c^in be given to tlit- colonists, which 
kinds arc tree, what lias been done to possess them^ how manv we possess. 

These questions were asked, and the minister of war didn't know. {De- 
niai. ) All this can be found in the budget committee'^s report. 

Am I wrong to saV;, Gentlemen, that in numerous circumstances, what it 
was important to know in order to ru n aft'airs in Africa was unkno%vn, And it is 
not only things that are not known, but m en. Ybu have heard of the countless 
malversations chat have occurred in Africa. WorI of them musthaT,'e reached 
you. It took on an oillcial character with the pursuit against the disloyaJ agents 
that was led bv the mieiister of war himself. To Iw sure, I avidiv and sincerely 
prai,'^ tlie war administration for having made ust of tltose energetic measures 
w'hose goal was to denounce and strike at the culprits. [ think it sets an 
excellent example chat should be imitated e^'erf-where, perhaps in France itself 
But there wouJd have been something better tlian to pursue tlie culprits, and 
tliat would have been not to appoint tliem. 

And why were they appoiiued.^ It is said tliat it was bccau.se tlie ministt\''\s 
hand was forced. And why was its hand forced.^ It is well enough to tell the 
Chamber tEiis: you must know\ Gendemen^ that., for a certain time, there w'ere 
a certain number of rich and powerful families who considered Africa approx- 
imately in the same light tEiat the great families of the ancicn regime consid 
ered the Bastille. That is, when they were not pleased with a vou[ig maifs 
conduct, thev managed to have him sent to Africa. The diflcrcncc is tliat in 
Africa these men wc re not in prison but in command of citizens^ and that often 
they returned with the cross of tiie Legion d^Honneur. 

M. DE siEYES— There was nothing wrong with that. 

M. DE TOCQUEviLLE — I am aware^ Gendemen, [hat regarding several of 
the reproaches I have just addressed to tl\e minister of war, or ratlier to the 
government as a whole., not only men but also, in part, institutions are to 
blame. I understand that tlie war minister, whc^ is cEiarged with such an im- 
mense task and for whona the AlHcati all'air^ hov\'ever big, is only a detail, that 
the war minister naturally can be unaware ol niany diings. 

I understand, as well, that a minister wiio, by his specialty', is as far as 



possible from tili Lht thinking iiid all the various plans thAt might be of sendee 
for tl^e creation of a civil society, is equally excusable for not knowing all that 
must be done to adiieve such an end. On this point I am ready to recognize 
that a part ol^ die Reproaches I iiave just made iails on iaitituiions at Jeast as 
much m on men; but here is what depends directly on men. 

Wlien you knew what wis to be done in Africa, when vou saw ir^ von 
could not cam' it out, or you dared not. 

Need I recall the remarkible and deplorable dissensions that arose be- 
tween the government and its foremost oMcial in Africa, especially in the past 
year? Need I say tliat tliis expedition that can now, with ever}'t>ne\'; agreement, 
I think, be called insane, that this expedition of Kabylia was nearly done in 
spite t)i° tfie governments and wt>uld have been done in spire of the govern- 
ment if the Chamber hiid lujt prevented it? 

The CEiamber ren^embers, as well, tl'sar at the moment when the govern- 
ment in Paris and tl^e <!]liambers declared themselvejj in agreement against 
militan,' colonization, die representative of the govemment in Africa declared 
in the presence of his armv tiiat iiiilicary colonization was the onlv sound and 
pnifitable thing to do. Ever\'one knows tfiat^ when the government ii^ France 
believed and declared— rightly or wrongly^ that is not the issue— that civil 
colonisation was die only means of colonizing Algeria, tlie governor-general 
opposed ttiis colonization in die most systematic and energetic manner^ both 
directly and indirectly. 

Wlio does not recall the letter he wrote, which he meant to generate 
attention, whose object was to inform France and the world diat there was a 
pffjfouEid disagreement between himself and his ecnplovers, in which lie iiad 
triun^phed tfi rough circumstances stronger than die^' were t[jemseh'es> Ever\'- 
onc remembers the sensation provoked by the publication of itiis letter.^ ^ 

In the presence of such remarkable public sigmils of this disobedience, 
what did the go\'ernment do? 

In my view, Gentlemen, the government took the least noble and tlie 
most dangerous course, the course of resignadon and at the same tiine of ill 
humor. 

Marshall Bugeaud was not disavowed, he was not recalled, but he was 
allowed tt> be attacked by his friends. ( Various movements. ) 

MarsliLil BugCLiud^ for hi.* part, waged a similar war: iie had the klng^s 
government attacked by tlie newspapers he controls or influences in Algeria; 
and we witnessed tliat new and pathetic spectacle of a civil w'ar erupdng from, 
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I won't &i\y a subsidized press — dtty siy tEiere isn^t one (fff//rrt"ri') — buc at 
least from an official press. 

Tliat, Gentle [nen, was tlie deplorable, Immiliiuiiig speaicle tliat we pre- 
sented to die world. 

It is true, Gentlemen, that today all cEiat noise has died down. Today, 
Marshal B ugeaud has his iie wspaperi s ay that lie is the most obedient o( public 
otlieials; and yesterday you heard tlie minister ol' war assure vou. in the gov- 
ernment's name, dtat his was the most obeyed of govenmients. 

What is all this^ Gentlemen? I doift like to siy the word, but this terribly 
resembles a parliaiTieii i^ty comedy. ( V&rious noises. ) 

What is eatLfing diein now^ to calm down? It Ls not hard to say: at the 
approach of tlie Qiamlwrs, they discovered that icwaias dangerous for one as 
for the other to seem to he at war, and tliat, consequently it was a \\4se 
measure lor bodi parties to seem to be at peace. Are diey really, Gentlemen? 
Not at all Do )ou kno%v, Gendenien, why no one in Africa discbeys any 
more? The reason is quite simple: Iwcausc they are hardly commit\ded at all 
any more. 

On th£ kft. — Tliiat's it! That\s it! 

M. DE TOCQUE V iL Lt — There is at this momen t a pe rfect balance be nveen 
the governor- general andtlie govern tnent in France: one wanes military colo- 
niaation, and it must be recognized that tliis can't he done, the other wants 
civil colonization, and he can''t achieve that either. In this manner, as I haT,'e just 
sa.id, tlie two powers hold each other in check, and we peacefully achieve 
impotence. {Apprunn^ laitghs on the left. ) 

Gentlemen^ was I wrong to say, in beginning this speech, that what 
prevents us from succeeding in Africa is not a cause inherent in Africa? This is 
the cause: go\'ern siich an affair in the way I have just described, and you will 
achieve tiie same result. 

Let us seek remedies, then. A great ni:mber have been indicated- and 
recently fwo committees of the Qiamber have proposed a remedy for a situa- 
tion that ever)'one, except the minister of war, recognizes as very bad. Tliey 
conceived the idea of uniting die direction of all Algerian .lilairs in die same 
hands, to create wiiat they called aspeeial nunistry.^^ 

Gentlemen, I confess, even if my opiEiion on this point scandalizes a large 
number of tliis Chamher^s members, that I am a partisan of the special nnnis- 
ttv. I belie^'e the plan to twr ven^ constitutional; I do not belic\^e it to be a 
revolution, as one iionorable speaker yesterday or this momi[ig called it.^^ On 
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tlie contrary^ I btlitve it to be s return to mctliods followed bv aH peoples who 
ha\'e done grtat things for their coJonies; and I can affirin to the C^htm^ber that 
if in EngJiii^d, for example, it was proposed to Pirliajiicnc to plate Indian 
alTains or coJonial artairs in another minism' than ilte enii^ifitrv of the colonies, 
it would seem n far in ore extraordinary idea than a special mitwstr>' couJd seeni 
in France. And indeed ir would be. 

For myself, I think tEiat it is a good and useful plan to unite aJl these 
immense Afrieati affairs into the sainc hand'i; to personily dte African affair,, so 
to spoik, in a politician, so that when the Chamber had something to com- 
plain of aLwut the wav things are handled in Africa, it could address this man 
direcdy. So that when the govcmmeiir needed to inquire about what is going 
on in Africa^ it could address d\is man directly^ And finally, so d^at this man 
could see his own future entirely engaged, personified, so 10 speaks in the 
success of this affair. 

But, Ge ntleme n^ I hope the Chamber will do me the fustice to thin k that 1 
do not attribute to any institution u'[iatsoe\-er such greats such preponderant 
efiicaci' tliat it could in some wav do v\'ithout men's dailv efforts; no, I do not 
coitut^tt sucii a great crrt^r, sucti a ridieuloiw bliirider. No, Gendemen^ there is 
sonK^ihing more necessary in the Airican ailiir tlian Che creation 0(f a special 
ministry', and that is this: 

Until now we ha\'e witnessed this remarkable anomaly: we liave seen 
an affair that, in eveiyone^s mind, taken individually, one by one„ on these 
bencEics, is the countr^^'s greatest task; an affair that all'eets it in the present, 
tliat direatens if in the future; an aflair that in a word is, I repeat, in eve ryone''s 
n^nd^ at the forefront of all the intert-sts France iias in the ^l^or]d. Ai^i this 
aflair, Gcntletnei^, ranks otdy second, third, perEiaps fourth m the aitei^tion of 
tliose who govern it. 

Yes, until now the government has always considered Alrica a secondary' 
object. Rather different things have preoccupied the governinent' schemes, 
sometimes of personal interest. somctiEues of general interest, but inferior to 
tliis great general interest of whicli I speaL Africa has been given liinitcd and 
incomplete attention; no statesman has tied his political fate to that of this 
great affair; no cabinet has deigned to compromise its existence for it. It is not 
surprising, d^en, rliar die aflair, left ro itself,, so to speak, should become what 
you know it to be imd wEiat I Eia^^e cold you. As long a.-; it is so^ Gentlemen, do 
not hope for any tiling. 

Will this always be the case, Gendemen* Once (perhaps the opposition 
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will find me crcduJous), ottcc I thought ihar tfie govofiinicnt, or r^tlK-r i[it 
men in the government who put their hoans aboi^e tfKnr politics (Mavifttntt), 
that those merij tired of our interna] and excernal afTtiirs, wouJd want to go 
abroad to create a great cheater for their glor\', I Ivlieved i r, and i f th is sup pos i- 
tion was once founded, perhaps it still is. But if it was^ without ceasing to fight 
men in their internal and external politics, I believed tli;it the first of all my 
duties, and the foremost duvf of every' decent mai^ in this Cliamber, was to 
grant them, on die neutral terrain of AlVica, the most energetic and sincere 
support. 

But, Gentlemen, what I once believed, I now doubt. (iMeti.' listen!) I 
have doubts, I say no more, but 1 stand bv the word. 

Why do I have doubts? Because of signs that seem to herald cheni ; when I 
see a measure that I thought liad come from the ver^' soul of the governors 
fought publicly in pages that generally represent the govtnimeni, wlien I see 
l^Jtungs I thought people disapprove of, things 1 thought chev- disapproved of 
set!retly, praised publicly^ when I hear tl>ar a resignation ofl'ered t>y Marshal 
Bugeaud was not accepted, ^* I cannot help supposing that Marshal Bugeaud is 
left in Africa far less for the good one expects from him there than for the evil 
tliat might be feared of ti i m Eier e i n Paris . ( ObJ^iitmjs m the center. ) 

M. VATOUT. — ^S'Jiat trouble do you mean he would cause in Paris? 

M. UETOCQUEViLLE.— From the ministerial point of view^ of course^ tfi 
clear! 

\Mien, finally. I heard lEie minister of war come here yesterday to tcU us 
that everything is going well in Aihea, to paint its that fantastic portrait of the 
prosperity there is in Africa.. I adnwt tliat I had trouble recx>gnizing in Eiirii tEie 
feelings I believed existed in the government. Suspicion slipped into \\\\ aiiind, 
and before regaining ttiy confidence, I await the future. 

Tf tills doub:. Gentlemen, is not verified., if I have been, inistaken in my 
judgment, if uiiat I believed to be true is an error. I shall be the first to bring 
e.\cuses to this podiu m. But if I ain not wrocig, if all this noise has i n fact beeji 
notliing but an expedient, and the most miserable of expedients, to escape the 
question's difTicuJties in the Chamber; if, after you have stated your decree, 
tills immense African question sinks as usual back into oblivion, if it becomes 
once again the secondary and forgotten portion of governmental action.. I 
shall sav tEien, and 1 say from todav that this conduct will ha\'e deserv^'cd the 
reproval and scorn of all good citi7.e ns . { Numeyam iijim efapptvmlfivm the kfi. 
The speakitr reeeires eon^naulatiimsp^m sevemi Qfhis eaiiea^u^s, ) 
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REPORT BY M. DE TOCQUEVILLE ON THE BELL ON 
SPECIAL FUNDING REQUESTED FOR ALGERIA 



Object and mitUfie of the r£p<yn? Contrary' to custom, gentlemen, tliis year die 
Chajiihcr luis iippointcd eighteen inc[«Liefs insttadofiiinc to tht- comminee 
on speciitl funding ibr AiHca.^ In taking suth in excepcionaJ measure, it un- 
doubtedly wimted to express a ihouglvt wfiose true meaning your coniinittee 
has liad to investigate carefully. 

Never his our doirjination in ATrita seemed direacened by fewer dangers 
than at this nioinenL Submission in [[lit; greatest part of tfie country, following 
a war eonduttcd ably and gloriously;'' friendlv or peacelui relations witli our 
neighlx>rs the MusMeti princes- ALid-el-Kader reduced to comniitcing acts of 
barharit^', which attesi to his impotence even more than 10 hLs cruelty;'* Kabylia 
disposed to recognize our authority'; the instigator of the last insurrection 
reduced to putting himself into our hands and appealing to our generosit}', 
after vainly hii'ing tried to resist our force:^ such is tlie state of our aft'airs today. 

It is thus not with the Intenrion of averting danger Eiiac ttie C!lhaiiiber has 
souglil a more soiemn inquiry into the question of Africa tliis year. On the 
contrar}?; we can sav tliat, in the Chamber^s eyes, it is the recent success of out 
arms and the resulting peace that liave created a new situation and call for i^tw 
resoiutions.* 

The long war that carried our fiags throughout the old regency and 
showed us indigenous people in all aspects and situations, led us not onh' to 
conquer territories, but also to acqui re entirely new^ or more accurate, notions 
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about tlie country' and its inEiabitunts. One can study barbarou.i peopit only 
with arms in hand. We conquered the Arab.* before knowing Eheni. It is 
victorv' cliat, ciJcabJishing numerous and necessarv connections between thetr 
and us, led us 1:0 penetrate their tusion^s, their ideas, their beliefs, and AnaJly 
yielded die scercr of how to govern them. We have made surprising progress 
in this ditvcrion. Today, indeed, iiidigeiiou,'; societ}' has been uiiveiled to us. 
The army shovved no less intelligence tmd pers(>ieaciE\' when it came to smdy- 
tng the conquered people than it s[iowed briUiant courage and patient, tran- 
quil energy in subjecting ehem to our arms. Not only did it enable us to Icarci 
aL>out tlie reignitig ideas timong the Arabs, to come to know the getieraJ facts 
tliat inHueiice cfieir public .spirit and bring about lEieir great e^^ent;^ but we 
were also able to delve into the details ol' secondary' matters. We Iiave recog- 
nized and explained the various elen^ents that make up the indigenous p<jpula- 
tion; the history of the diflercnt tribes is practically is well known co us as to 
tliemselvfcs; we have accurate biographies of all the po%\'erful iajnilies; finally, 
ue know where the real influences lie/ For tlie first time, we ctin tlius find and 
declare, with cenaint\' and assurance, the true and natural liitiits of our domi- 
nation in Africa^ what must be the normal state of our forces there ior a long 
time to come^ the instruments we tieeci and the appropriate form of admin- 
istration for die peoples who live there, what we may hope of them, and what 
it is wise to fear. 

Ar we get to kno\^' the country and the indigenou.? people better, the 
utilirv and eve n the necessirv' of establ ish i ng a Europeasi popu lation on African 
soil seem clearer to us. 

Moreover, in this matter the choice Is no lojiger ours to make. 

Tiie European population has arri\'ed; civilized and Giristian societ\' lias 
been founded. Now our onh' ta.tk is to know under what laws it must li^■e and 
what must be done to hasten its deveJopment. 

The time lias aLso come to study this great side of the African que-^tion 
more closeh'at^d in greater detail than wehave vecbe^nabletodo. E>'er\ihing 
is on our side: our experience of the fiaws in die actual state of aftains, the 
greater biowledge we have of the country' and of its needs, tiie peace that 
allows us to devote ourselves to such a study wicfiout fear., and that wiJl make it 
easv and fruitful. 

Our domination over tEie indigenous people^ its limits^ its means, iti 
principles. 
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Thf attnuiiistration of Europeans , irs fomis tmd roles. 

Goloniziiion^ its location, its conditions, its procedures. 

These are the three greit problem.'* raised by the two bills tbat have been 
submitted co you, aiid whase solution the Chamber has a.sked us to present. 

Iti the present re port^ we shiJl treat alJ the ques [ions directly con necctd to 
the domination of the conquered countn,', and to t[ie administration of the 
Europeans who inhabit it. 

Wc shiW examine all the questions of colonization in the repon on die law 
of tiie Agricultural camp-i. 

PART I 

Ruling and GovL'iningrhf rndigcmiiis Peoples 



Is the doml nation we exercise in the territory of the old regency of Algiers 
useful lor Franee? 

Several meit^bens of your committee vigorously argued in the negative.^ 

The Etiajority^ gentlemtfi, witfi utter ind deser\''ed respect for d^e long- 
sranding and ver;' sincere convictions expressed by the honorable members, 
and ackiiowledging tfieir opinion, did not believe it necessan-' once again to 
raise before you questions so often debated and long since scrtled. 

We thus submit., as a demonstrated truth, that our domination in Africa 
should be limilv maintained. We limit ourseh^es to studying wEiat chat domi- 
nation is Eoday^ what are its true limits and w'hat is required to strengthen it 

Distribtili&n ofth^ miii^enaus p&pulntwn on tht^ htrni. Iti ^jmetrtl itppearanu 
fmm the point i^vi£w of our di}mtnaUon. From the point of view of our domina- 
tion, the indigenous population of Algeria should be divided into duee princi- 
pal groups: tlie first lives in tlie vase countn' generally known by the name 
Petit-Desert^' which extends to the south tliroug^ tlie end of the workable 
land at the edge of the Sahara. 

Pail-Daeft. The C^hamber knows diat the inhabitants of ihis country' are 
at once more nomadic and more sedentary' than most of the other indigenous 
people of Algeria. The majority travel across imsnense spaces ever}' year ^\'iili- 
out^ so to .speak, recogjiiaing any territon,-. Tiie ot[iers live at oases, vviiere 
property.' is individuals delimited^ cultivated, iind built upon. Qur troops have 
not inspected iill t>i' the Petit-Desert; tliev occupv none of it, We govern the 
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popiilacion that lives tliere through the mediation ol' the indigenous leaders, 
whom we sujjemse only from a great dificaEice; the population obevs us with- 
out blowing us; thev are really our tributaries aiid not our subjetts.^^ 

Independent K^byM. Opposite die Pedt-Desert^ in the mounTaiiu along 
tfie sea, live iEk- iiidepcEident Kahj'Jes. Until now we have never crassed tlieir 
territory'; hut now, surrounded on aU sides hv our settlements, constrained in 
tlieir industries, blocked into narrow valleys, these peoples are begimiing to 
submit to our influence and are said to be teady to recogjiize our power. 

The Tdl. Tliie rest of tfie inhabitants oiWlgcrLLi, Arabs and Berbers^ spread 
across the plains or on the mountains of the Tell, from die frontiers ol" Mo- 
rocco to those of Tunisia, form the iliird population group that remains to be 
mentioned. 

TTiis is tl>c part of the country^ where tlie towns are located, where the 
largest ttibes live, and wEiere you find the most fertile, be^t irrigated, and most 
habitable land. Tliiis is where die principal niilitar\' exj.X'ditions and tfie large 
battles have occurred Finally^ this is where we have our large settlement-; and 
where our domination is not merely recognized, but stable. 

Today ttiiji \'i^t territory is at peace — a most profound peace; our tr(X>ps 
cross it in every direction without encountering the least resistance. Even tlie 
isolated European can cross most ofit wicEiout fearing any danger, ' ' 

Here there is submission evem^\'hcre: but it is not evervwhere of the same 
character, 

Dmsicn of the Tell into tn>o distinct rcijiam. To Che east, our domination is. 
pertiaps less complete than to tlie west, but in^nitely more tranquil anci secure. 
In general, we administer the indigenous people in the east less closely and less 
directly^ but our supremacy is less contested there. Many indigenous leaders in 
the ea.st are our feudatories rattier than our agents: our power is at once less 
absolute and more .secure. An annv ol' 20,000 to 2i,ooo men is enough to 
guard this pare of die country, wliich nonetlieless forms half of all the old 
regencTf', and which includes more tlian half the inhabitants. War has been 
almost unknown thete for ses'eral years. '^ 

The populations of the west, those who occupy the provinces of Algiers 
and Oran, are more dominated, cnore governed, more subjected, and at Elie 
same tmie more agitated. Our power over tliem is greater and less stable. 
There, die war routed everyone able to resist, violendv shattered all t[ie resis- 
tance we had encountered, exhausted the countrv. diminished its iniiahitaLits, 
parriy destroyed or drove out its military' or religious nobilic\', and for a time 
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deprived the indigenous peoplo of any power. There^ submission is tic once 
complete and precarious; it is where tliree quarters of our army is amassed. 

To [he east as welJ as to the west^ our doiiMnation is accepced only as the 
work of victo^^' and is die daily produce ol' force. But in tlie ease this is toler- 
ated, whereas we are stilJ only subjugating the wesc. Iiv tl\c former, it is under- 
stood that our power ctin ha'^'c certain useful resulrs tliat rat\ke, it less onerous; 
in tEie latter, die only rciison for submitting is the profound termr our power 
inspii"es. 

Such is the general appearance that Algeria presents froin the point of 
view of otir domintition. 

M&intctmna ofmiiitmy stfeji^th. In tfie face of tliis scene, gendeinen^ in 
^'iew of diis state of affairs, w inch is sati^t^iiig as a whoJe but precarious in 
several of its parts, sEiould we maiiu-ain the strength of our amiy as it is? 

Two members have requested that the force be diminished, because, in 
their view, our occupation must be restrained; otl^ers drought that, without 
exposing our domination and without res crai n ing our occupation, i t would be 
possible to decrease the current size of our army by se^'eral thousand men. 

The committee, wiiile expressing the wLsh to decrease tEie force, did not, 
however, believe tliat it would be wise to refuse the go^^rninent the 94,000 
meti it requests, for the government a3one knows the facts perfectly and bears 
responsibility' for their consequences.^^ 

As a result, tlte coinmiLtee proposes to grant the funds appropriated by 
die bill. 

R£itsom thai sifggest ih&t et force of 94.^000 must su^cc from now on. Your 
committee, gendenien. did not decide to propose cfie maintenance of the 
force, without having exami[ied the consequences and the iniport of rfits reso- 
lution with great care; it asked itself whetlicr Ehe propt^sed figure of 94,000 
was still a provisional figure that, like so many odiers, would soon rise. 

The committee has not forgotten, any more than you havfe, tlie gradual 
a[id incessant increases the Airican armv has experieEiced in the past se\'emeen 
years. In iSgi^ the French forces had no more dian 18,000 men of all t^'pes of 
service; In 1854 this rose co 50^000; in iSiS to 48,000; in 1S41 to 70,000; in 
i84i! to 76,000; in 1345 toS^.ooo; and in 1S4& to loi^oco. 

Must this progression continue? Does the figure askc-d of us represent, as 
it did in the past, a pro^1siona3 evaluation? Does it indicate a final level? It is 
important to know diat, not only in France's interest but also in Algeria's. 
Wiiat exhausts the country, what could in tlie long term cause it to be dis- 
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gusced with its conquest^ is less the bufdt-n of expenses tho irniy imposes Elian 
the untie rcaifit^' about Its prolxibk- or possible extent. 

Wo believe [he tiint lias come to ehtrify these doubts^ and we shall attempt 
to do so. 

If die AlVtcan army is to expand^ it Ls neces.saf\' to accept one of tw'o 
tilings: either that our oceupation will extend further still or that, within its 
current litnits, our forces iire itisuffieient to assure the eontinuacioti of our 
doimnation. Let us examine dvesc two hypotlieses. 

Why our dsmmatmj must not extend any fiirthev. It is undoubtedly ven' 
dirticLtlE, we must recognize, to know where to stop in the occupation of a 
barbarous land. As you ordinarily encounter ncidicr cons tituced gove m inents 
nor stable populations, \'ou liatdly ever obLaici a respected frontier. The war 
that pushes back the limits of your territory' settles notliing; it merely lays the 
ground for a further ^md more diAicult arena for a new war. For a long ticne, 
this is how the situation iias appeared in Algersii icself. A conquest never failed 
to demonstrate the necessity of a new conquest; each occupation led to a new 
occupation. You can well imagine cEiaE the nation, seeing the gradual and 
continual extension of our domination and sacrifices, should sonietiines Ix- 
alarmed, and that even tJie friends of our conquest should have wondered 
worriedly when it would finally reach its extreme limits and where die number 
of troops would stop growing. 

These feelitigs and ideas grewoutoftl\e profound ignorance in which we 
lived for so long regarding c[ie nature of die country we had undertaken to 
dominate . We knew neither how far it was appropriate to go nor where it was 
not only useful but necessan-' to stop. 

Today we can say that light has heen shed on both these points. 

Let us simply remind the Chamber that Algeria presents that bizarre 
phenomeiuin ofi land divided into twoeountricstliat are eompleteh' dilferent 
from one another, but nonedieless united by a close and indissoluble tie. One, 
die Petit-Desert, contains nomadic shepherds;; the other^ the Tell^ is the home 
of relatively sedentary^ farmers. Evef>'one now knows that the Petit-Desert 
cani^ot sunive if the Tell is closed ofl'from it. Tlius,. from the beginning of the 
world, die master of the Tell has been the master of the Petit-Di^sert; he has 
always commanded it without occupying it, governed it without administer- 
ing it. Todav:, we occupy, other than Kabvlia, die entire Tell; why should we 
occupy tlie Petit-Djisert? Wliv should wt do more or other than tiie Turks, 
who ruled there in tliis way for tliree hundred yea^.^ The interest of coloniza- 
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tiondocs not forte us co tst^ibUsh ourst-lvt^s thtro, because wc camiot drtatn of 
aertling European popLdation.s in these areas. 

Thus we can say, without misleading anyone, that from now on, the 
naruraJ limit of our occupation in the soucli is certain. It is set at the edge of tlie 
Tell itself. =^ 

It is true chat within rhe horders of the Tell, fhere is an area that we have 
not yet occupied, and whose occupation would not fail to augment consider- 
ably die strengdii of our army and die s.ize of our budget. We mean indepen- 
deiulC;,^byna. 

The Chamber will pennir us not to expand at this moment on tlie ques- 
tionofKabyiia; we shall have occasion tospeakofitlater, when we describe an 
incident that happened in the committee itself. We shall limit ourselves to 
establishing here, as a certain fact, that there are particular ajid peremptorv' 
reasons not to occupy Kabylia.^^ 

Thus, we are justified in sa^'ing diat today the true and natural limits of 
our occupation are set. 

HotP n'£ fmttf to ktiow the best means by which to domitrnte thi counrry. Let us 
now see whether it can also be said tliat within these Uinits^, tl>c forces we 
possess today will be sufficient from now on. 

E.Kperience has not only siiown us where tliie natural setting of war was; it 
has taught us how to fight. It has shown us 1 he s trong and the weak among our 
adi,'ersaries. It has shown ua the means of defeating tiiem^ and, after having 
deleatcHi tliem, of remaining their masters. Today we can say that war in Africa 
is a science whose laws are known co even'one and that can be applied almost 
with certaiim'- One of the greatest sendees that Marshal Eugeaud lias rendered 
his countrv' is eo have extended this new science, perfected ii, and made it clear 
to all. 

Firsts we came to understand tliat we faced not a real army,, but the 
population itself. Ttie perception of this first truth .»;oon led us to another: 
given tliat tliis population would be asho.flile tousastheyaretoday, in order 
for us to remaii^ in sucli a country^ our tioops wouJd have 10 be almost as 
numerous in times of peace as in times of war, for it was less a matter of 
deleailng a government than of subjugating a people. 

E.xperience has also taugiit ij.h the means we must use to .subjugate the 
Arab people. Tlius., we quickly discovered that the populations tliat rejected 
our rule were not nomads, as we had long thought,, but onlv it^uch more 
mobile tlian Europeans. Each had its well-defined territory, from wliicli it did 
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not easily scray; arid ro which it was obliged to remrn. If we could not occupy 
phft inhrtbifanK' houses, we could tliu.'; stizt har%'(;srs, capture lierds^ and arrest 
people. 

From there, the true conditions of war in Africa appeared. 

It was no longer a matter^ as in Europe, of assembling huge armies des- 
tined to ope rate en mtis.(je against simil ar annie,';, bu t to coi vr the eon t^tty with 
scnall^ light corps that could overtake populations oi^ ttie run, or w!io. pJaced 
next to their terrimn; would force thcni to retnaiti diere and live in peace. 

To tt^ake the troops a-; itMjbile as po^ssible and aJwavs to keep thenn within 
rajige of suspect populations: chest were the two aspects of tlie prohlem. 

We first ga^'c up aJinost everything tltat encuml>ers soldiers'" marches in 
Europe. We almost entirely abolished the cannon^ for carts, we substituted 
cainels or mules. Storage outposts, placed at disttint intervals, alJowed (lie 
soldiers to cittv ver\' few or no provisions with them. Our officers learned 
Arabic, .studied the countr\v and led colun^ns there ^tithout hesitation and 
witliouE going astray. A-j spted acliie^'ed far more than numtiers, tlte columEis 
themselves were con^poscd only of selected soldiers already inured to fatigue. 
We tlius attained an almost incredible speed of naovenient. Toda\'our troops, 
as mobile as the armed Arab, move more quickly than a tribe on the march. 

At the same time tliat we were maki ng the t r<x>ps so mobi le , we wc re .Pek- 
ing and finding the most useful places to billet tlicm. Wt^ allowed us to distin- 
guL-ih the most eneigetic.^ the bes t organized., the mos i hostile populations . We 
settled an^ong or near these last in order to prevent or suppress tlieir revolts. 

The entire Tell is now covered by our outposts^ as if by an immense net 
whose inesK tighth' wovei^ in the west., will loosen to the degree that it 
extends to the east. In the Tell of the Oran province, the a\'erage distance 
betweei^ all tlie outposts is twent\' leagues. As a result., there is hardlv a tribe 
ifcat could not be seized on the same day from four sides at once, at the first 
movement it chose to make. 

Whether che outposts are all placed where tliey should be to provide the 
best service is siillopen to debate (wcsEiall discuss this question with regard to 
special appropriations); it is worth investigating wfietEier it would not be 
appropriate to increase the strength of some of them by decreasing chat <^1" 
others. But we are agreed that the strength of the AfricaEi annv lai^elv sullices 
for the organization of all the necessary outpost-j,. atid wc- are sure always to 
remain masters of die countr}' coEiquered today. Tltis trutEi, gentlemen, is 
importantj and it was worth taking the trouble to prove it. 
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We do not want co exaggerate our point. We do not pretend to siv tliat 
with che aid of current forces, i\lgt:ri^ could figlit against all the periJs tl^at 
might grow out of a foreign war, nor even diat it is safe from the fatal effects 
that might Lxr produced by tlie passions or faults of those who will goverti 
from now on. If \vc uiidcrcook futile expeditions and settlements in the Petit- 
Desert^ it is probable that our forces. hov\.''e%'er consideraWt thty may be, 
would liave dil]kulc\' sullicing. If, contrary to the wishes expressed repeatedly 
by die Chambers, and, we may say, contrary to the light of experience ajid 
reason, we undertook milittiirv occupation of independeiiE KabvliA. instead of 
liiTiitii^ ourselves to possession of its outlets, it is incontestable tliat we soon 
would have to increase the size of our army; finally, if dirough bad govern- 
ment, by violent or tymnnieal beha\ior^ we pushed the populations who live 
peacefully under our empire to despiiir and revolt, we assuredly would require 
new soldiers. We htive not attempted to prove odierwise. Tliiere is no physical 
force, however large, that eould allow men co dispense with moderation and 
good sense_ It is che govern menc^s cask, not ours, to prevent such missteps. All 
we want to say is this; for a long time i\'e hwe not known what were the true 
limits of our docnination and our occupation in Africa. Today dicy are known. 
For a long time we had no accurate notions about tlie ti,'pe and the number of 
obstacles diat we mig[it meet at these limits; today we do. For a long time we 
could wonder with the aid of what forces, by what means^ according to what 
method^ we could be sure to defeat the natural and pcmiaficnc diflieulties of 
our enterprise; today we see them clearly. Current forces, even if thev could 
not^ perhaps, satisf\' the factitious and momentary needs treated by ambition 
ajid violence, should respond largely to all the natural and habitual needs of 
our domination in Africa. A ^'en' attentive and detailed studv of the question 
has profoundly convinced the [uajority of the committee. 

^v it^fjtit mmm can we^rtidnaily diminiih ourfotta? But we do not want co 
stop tliere; we desired to .study what steps we could ttike gradually to decrease 
these forces and finally to reduce them to much smaller proportions, without 
putting our secdement in danger. 

Several members dioughc chat perhaps it would be passible to distribute 
the troops in such a manner as to produce the same erteas with fewer num- 
bers. Others have said diat settlement and che perfecrion of che roads would 
facilitate our domination powerfully anef would allow us to decrease che size of 
the army. We return^ in anociier part of die rejx>rt, to diis crucial question of 
the roads. We do not deny, gendemen^ diat these means would be ver^' ef- 
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feccive; we twiievt tliat tln^it judicious use would allow us nottibly to diminish 

our army; but we do not beJieve diiic it would suflice. 

In our view, it would be iin illusion to believe that, bv a new otgiiiizition 
of the physical forces, or in making these forces more mobile, we cou3.d bring 
about a ver\' greai decrease in the size of our army. The art of the conqueror 
would be too simple und too easy if it consisted only of discovering suoli 
secrets and SLtnitounting difficulties of this c\'pe. The real and pennaiienc 
obstacle that sEandM in ilic wav of tltc decrease of the forces, we must rccog- 
nize^ is tlie indigenous people's attitude foward us. 

What are the means of modifying these attitudes.^ Bv vvliat form of gov- 
ernment, witli the aid of which agents, by what principles, bv wlmt conduct, 
can we fiope m acliieve this? Here, gentlemen, are the reaJ and serious ijues- 
tions tliat tlie subject of the reduction of troops raises. 

StvHttun of iiidigenoiis government. In fact, the system that we follow to 
govern the country' that has au bmitted to us, a! d\ough soiwe wliac varied in the 
details, is the same every^vhe^e_ Diflerent indigenous oflictals, established or 
recognized by us. administer, under various siames, the Muslim populations; 
they are iiicerniediairies bet\\'een them and us.^^ Acconiing to whether these 
indigenous leaders are near to or far fron^ the center of our power, we subnet 
them CO a more or Jess detailed suneillance, and we become more or less 
closely involved !n inonitoring their activities; but almost no part of the tribes 
ate administered by us direcdy. It is our generaJs who govern; tiieir principal 
agents are the officer of tlie Arab bureaus. No it^stitution Eias been more 
useful in our domination in Africa than the Arab bureaus J ^ Se\^ral of the 
Chajnber's committees have ttlready said this., and we arc pleased to repeat it. 

Tiiis svsteii^, which w^ parth' founded, orgafiized, aini generalized by 
Marshtti Bugeaud, rests entirely on a small Eiiuttber of priciciples \\'\^ believe to 
be wise. 

Everv-where, political power, tliat which gives the primaty impulse to 
aJfairs^ should be in tlie hands of the French. Such an initiative can in jio part 
be securely reliEiquisfied to ilic indigenous leaders. This Ls die first principle. 

Here is the second: most of the secondary powers oi' t!ie govermnenc 
should, on the contrary, be ejicrcised by the inhabitanLs of the country. 

Tiie tliird maxim of governmeiic is this: our power must seek to rely on 
already existing influences. We have often tried, and we still sometimes try; to 
remove the religious or milicar\' aristocracy of die countn- from affairs to 
s ubs Eitute new families , and create influences that are our own doi ng. We have 
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ilniost alwavi t'iiltd iti sudi elVorts, and ii is eisy to see^ in fact, liow prcmacure 
such ertbrts are. A new government, and especialiy n conquering government, 
c^n easily give phvsitnl power to its friends, but it cannot transfer moral power 
aiidforct of opifiioii that it does not iia^'t itself All it can do is to interest tliost 
who have this force and power in serving it ^* 

We beheve these three maxims of govermnenf to be just in their gener- 
alit\'; but we chink that they have true VLtluc only in the wise and able applica- 
tion made of them. We understand tliat they must be rejected or adiicred to 
according to places, circucnsEances, and men. Tliat is the natural field of the 
e?[eculive power; there would be neiElier dignity nor utiliE\' for the Qiainber in 
tq'ing to enter into it more deeply than we have just done. 

But if the Chamt"K."r caniiot undertake to indicate in ad\'ance and in s. 
permanent and detailed way what should be the structure of our government 
in indigenous aflairs and which agents it is appropriiite to use, the Chamt^er 
has not only dte rigfit but die dun' to study and say what dte spirit should be, 
and what permanent goal should be proposed. 

V^'Im! thi^}me}til spirit ofouripvennmnt mth r^ard to the indi^enmts people 
should be. If in a single glance we envision our conduct toward die indigenous 
people up to now, we cannot fail to note that we meet with great inconsisten- 
cies. We see quite diflerent appearances depending on cijne and place; we pass 
front the extreme of benevolence to that of rigor. 

In certain places, instead of reserving the most fertile^ best-irrigated, best- 
prepared lands of the territory for the Europeans, we have given these to the 
indigenous peoples. 

Our respect for tlieir beliefi; was pushed so far that, in certain places we 
built them mosques before building cliurcfies for ourselves; each year, die 
French government (doing what even the Muslini prince who preceded us iti 
Algiers did not do j provides free transport to Egj'pt for pilgrims who wish to 
visit the tomb of tiie Propliet J* We have bestowed on .\rabs the honorific 
distinctions designed to recognize the merit of our citizens.^ We ofren re- 
ceived the indigenous peoples, after betrayals and revolts, with a remarkable 
forbearance- we have seen those who, die day after tliey had abandoned us to 
go bathe their hands in our bltiod, get back their estates, cfieir iionors, and 
their power. Wliat is more, in jnany places where the European civilian popu- 
lation is mixed with die indigenous population, it is complained, and not 
without some reason, that in general it is the indigenous person who is better 
protected, and dte European wEio has more difliculry obtaining justice.^^ 
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If chest scatterod criiis are colJerted, one wiW be driiwi^ m conclude that our 
govemiiiietit in Africa piL-iiit!; gentleness toward the conquered to the point of 

fbtgetti[ig its position ^is conL"[Ucrof, iind ihM m tiie interest of its foreign svb- 
iecti, it dots more than it would do in Fringe for the weU-heing of iE citizens .^^ 

Let ua re mm now to the portfEiit rind look at tlie reverse side. 

The indigenous towns wert invjded_, turned ujwide dov^^n, ind siieked by 
our adeninis [ration c\tttt nuffe than b\' our arms. A great ntiinber ol individual 
properties were, in time of total peace^ rtiVciged. disfiguitd, destroy^ed. Nu- 
merous properc\' titles that we hati Eaken in oreier to veriK' thenii were never 
returned. In die vicinity of Algiers itself, the very fertile areas were torn from 
tlie hands ol" the Arabs and given to Europeans who, not being able or not 
wanting to eultivate tliem themselves, rented them to these same indigenous 
people^ who thus bceame the mere farmers of tEie domiiins that had l>elosigcd 
to their fathers, ZlsewEiere, tribes or factions of tribes tl\at were not hastile to 
us^ or even more who had fought widi us and sometimes without us^ were 
pushed oft" their territof\'. We aeeepted conditions we did not tulftll. we prom- 
ised indcnmities we did not pay. thus allowing our honor to suffer even more 
than the interests of the.st indigenous peoples. Not only have we already taken 
a great deal of land fron^ tlie fomier owners, hut, wliat is worse, we left the 
idea lianging over the entire Muslim population tlitit in our eyes possession of 
tlie soil aiui the simadon of those who live on it are pending questions that wiL 
be settled as necessary and following a rule we still ha^'e not worked out. 

Muslim society in Africa was not uncivilized; it was merely a backward 
and isnperfeci civilization. Tliere existed widiin it a large number of pious 
fouEidations, whose object was to provide for the fieeds of charity' or for public 
instruction. We laid our hands on these re^'enues e^'erywhere, partly di^'ertitig 
theni from t[ieir former uses; we reduced the charitable establishments atid let 
the .schools decay, we disbanded the seminaries.* Around us kjiowledge has 



In an excellent nTcinoir, \^■llil:h tlic mtnLstci of 'ft^ar rccommcnJed to the eommittce, 
'Cicucral Bctlcau explains that iq tlic town of Coiisiaiin Lit: ai the time of tlic conquest, 
in iSiv, there were sccoQdnT and supertoi' scliooli where 600 to 700 students studied 
dift'crcnt commentaries on the Koran , ]i:ami:d jjl the tiad itions relating to the Prophet 
and,, what is moic, took courses whose purpose was to tcaeh iirirh]nctic, jsnonomv; 
rhctorie, and philosophy. En addition, in CocLstajittne at about the same time, there 
were 90 priiiiarv schools, atuendcd by i,.soo or i.^40ochildrcn. Today, die Qunibcrof 
young people who pursue higher studies h:LS been letluceJ 10 fto, the numbei' of 
primary' schools to ^o, aiid the number of clitldrcn who attend these to 3.50.-^^' 
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been extinguished^ iiJid recruitment of men of religion and men of law liiLS 
ceased; diat is to say, we havi made Muslim society' tnucSi more itii.wrable, 
more disordered, more ignorant, and more barbarous than it had been before 
knowing us. 

it Ls undoubtedly good co use indigenous people as agents of" the govern- 
ment^ but on condition tEiat we guide fhecn accordiiig to ihe sentiments of 
civilized men and with Frencl\ mimms. Tliis has not liappencd alwavs or 
cver>'\vlierc^ and we can be accused soiuetiincs 3ess of Itaving ci\iiized the 
indigenous administration tlian of having lent its barbarity die forms and 
intelligence of Europe. 

Sometimes theories ha\'e joined actions. Various writings have professed 
this doctrine: that the indigenous population, liaving arrived at the uttrnMC 
degree of depravit\^ajid \ice, is forever incapable of any amendmcEit iEid of aJl 
progress; tliat, far from enlightening them, we must nither end by depriving 
tliem of die knowledge they possess; that., far from settling them on the soil, 
we must push them little by little ofltlie terrirow in order to setde in their 
place; that by waiting we have asked nothing of them but to remain in submis- 
sion, and tiiat dicrc is only one means of obtaining dieir submission, wiiich is 
to repress their by force. 

We L>c3ieve, gentlenien, that such doctrines merit the higliest degree not 
merely of public reprobation but of ihe official censure of the government and 
the Chambers; for it is such ide^s that rhe facts will evenfuaJly breed. 

Wc must avoid the wo excesses that haw been menlkncd. We have lost de- 
scribed two tKcesses; the maiorit\'' of your committee believe tliat our govern- 
ment must carefully avoid failing into one or die other. 

There is Eieicher utility' in allowing, nor a duE\' to allow, t>ur Muslim 
subjects exaggerated ideas of their own importance, nor to persuade theni that 
wc are obligated to treat tliem under all circumstaiKX-spreciselv as though thev 
were our fellow citizens and our equals. Thev know that we ha\'e a domintuit 
position in Africa; thev expect to see us keep it. To abatudon it today would be 
to astonish and confuse them, and to fill chcm with erroneous or dangerous 
notions. 

Half- civilized peoples have difficultv understanding forbearance and in- 
dulgence; diey understand nothing but justice, E.xact^ but rigorous, justice 
sitould be our sole rule of conduct toward the indigenous populition when 
they act reprehensiblv toward us. 

What we owe them at ail times is good government. By tl"us, we mean a 
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power that guides thcnv hoc only toward our incerest, but in cheirs; thac 
shows itself to be truly attentive to their needs and siticerelv seeks to provide 
for thtm; iliat is concerned for thoif well-being; that looks to tl\eir rigltts; tliat 
works ardendy for the continual development ofEiieir imperfect soizieties; thac 
doe* tioi behcve itself to have completed its task wlicn it fias obtained submis- 
sion and taxes ; that governs them^ fi n;ilh.; and doe:* not restrict itself to exploit- 
ing clietri. 

It would undoubtedly be as dangerous as it \vou3d useless to seek to 
st^est totliem our mores, our ideai, our customs []'/j;fl^w].Itis not along the 
road of our European civilization tliat tliey must, for the present^ be puslied, 
but in the direction proper to them; we must demand oftSiem things that suit 
their ways, and not those eontrar\' to them. Individual propert\\industr\', and 
sedentary dwelling are in no way contrary to die religion oC MuhajiiEnad, 
Arabs know orhave knowi> these tilings elsewhere; they are kiiiown ^id appre- 
ciated by some in Atgi:ria itself. ^Vlty do we despair of making theni faEtiiliar to 
a greater number? This has alrettdy been attempted in some places vvitl'i suc- 
cess.'' Islam is noi absolutelv impenetrable to efilightenment: it ha.? often 
admitted certain sciences or certain arts into itself. \W\\ do we not seek to 
n^ake these Hourisb in our empire? Let us not Ibrce tlie indigenous peoples to 
come to our schools, but help them rebuild tiieirs., muicipl^' die number of 
teachers, aivd create men of law and men of religion, which Mu^slim civiliza- 
tion cannot do without, any more tlian our o^^ti can. 

VnbUc instruction amoft/j the iniiiiimttits popuktion. The religious passions. 
thattlie Koran inspires are hostile., people sav, ajid it is good to let them die out 
in superstition and ignorance., for v^'^ant of jurists and priests. It would be 
committitig a great imprudence to attempt this. When religious pa.ssions exist 
among a people, mcEi are ahvavs found wEio ttikc it upon themselves to nuke 



* Alrcadv a great number of imporcint mc]i, desiring to please us, or protirj ng from the 
sccuriu)" thiat \vc lia\'c gLi'cn the counfjy, h^vc built liou&cs and live in tliem. Iji this 
way the greatest indigeuoLis leader of the provi:]]cc of Oraa, Sidi cl-Aiibi,^* has al- 
ready butit a liomc. His coreligionists burned it during the last insurrection. He buitc 
it again. Several others lia'^'c followed ihis example, among other the bachagtia of 
Djcndcl, Bou Ailcm,-'^ tji the province of /VIgici's. I n that of Cojistantinc, great indige- 
nous owners have alr<:ad\' imitated in part our agi'icQJturaJ mcthodi; and adopted sc^'- 
cral of our took. The caid of the Bone plains^ Carcsi, cultivates his land with the aid oF 
European labor and intelligence. Wt cite these facts, not is proof of rhc ^reat results 
already ohiaincd, but as hopctul indices of u'hat might witla time be obtained , -* 
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use of these and to lead tlieni. Allow the ntituml and regular interpreters of 
religion to disappear, and you do not suppress religious ptis.'jion,';^ you merely 
cede control to fanarits or hnposiors. It is already known riiat dtere are fanadc 
mcE^dicasiES, belonging co secret societies, a sort of irregular and ignorant 
clergy^ who liave enilatticd the spirit of the populations in rhc last insurrection 
and who brought shout the war.-'^ 

Hoiv we should proceed nj}iirdin£ Utni. But clue vital question for our gov- 
ernment is diat of lind. Wiiai^ ill this matter, is our rigiit, our interest, and our 
duty? In conquering Algeria, we did not intend, like die barbarians who 
invaded the Roman Empire, to take possession of the territory of tlie con- 
quered.-^'* We had as our sole goal to take control of the goveriinient. iTie ca- 
piciilatioti of Algiers in i&yo was drafted according to this principle. The to\\'n 
surrendered to us, and in return we assured all lEie itiEiahitants of tEie preserva- 
tion of religion and propern-. We iiave since treated all the tribes who have 
submitted on tlie same footing. Does ic follow [hat we cannot take possession 
of the lands necessary to European colofiization? Undoubtedly not; but it 
strictly obliges us. lor the sake of justice and good policy., to indemnify diase 
who ov\'^n ttiem or enjoy their use. 

Experience has shown that this could easily be done, either in concessions 
of rights, or in an escEiange of lands, without costing anything, or for a little 
money We shall explain this in much more detail elsewhere; all we wane to say 
here is that it is important for our securilv', as well as for our honor, to ihow a 
real respect ("or indigenous propert\^ and truly to persuade our Muslim subjecLS 
that we do not mean to take away any part of dieir patrimony without indem- 
nit>', or, what would be e\'en worse, to obtain it with the aid of deceitful and 
derLson' transactions in whicli violence takes on the guise of purchase, asid fear 
tlie appearance of sale. 

We should strengdien tl^e tribes" ties to dieir territory', rather than trans- 
port them elsewhere. In general such a measure is impolidc, as it has the e^&ct 
of isolating tlie two races from each other and, in keeping diem separate, 
leading diem enemies. It is, in addition^ very harsh, however one chooses to 
execute it.* 



*" Starting with the nDticn] that the Arib popuktions arc, if nor cntirclv nomadic, at 
least Qiobiie, itwis too easily concluded that one could at u'ill,jnd u'ttiiont tnixj mucli 
vioknct, mfn'e thLi:m about; this is 3 gi'cat error. Tlit tr:)nspbntation of a tribe from 
one area to another, when it lus nor ctioscn to move volunratily in return for \'ciy 
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Tiie iiidigcnouii populatioti has tht grearest need of' rutdage ar tlte mo- 
ment when it iTiantiges to mix with our civilian popuJation and find'; JES^Lf, 
partly or completelv, subjected to out officiais and our law.?. It is not just 
violent thchavior riiar n^ust be feared. CiviJized peoples oiten oppress and 
dispirit bar birous peoples by tlteir mere contact, wntbout intending to and, so 
to speak, without kttowing it: the same rules of administration and justice that 
seem to tl^t Eurtipcan to be guarantees oi' libert>' and ptopercv, seem an ititol- 
erabie oppression to the barb^iaii; the delays that irritate us e:iasperdtc them; 
tlie forms that we call tutebr^', thev call t\'rjnnical^ and tSiev would rather 
Withdraw thaji submit to theni. Tliis is how, without recourse to the sword, 
tlie Eun>peans in North America ended by pushing the Indians ofl' of their 
territorv. We must cake care that It is not tlie same for us. 

The property imnmctimis bt'tteemAreths and Etivopvitm mmtnothefycc. It lias 
been said as well tiiat where^vr uncontrolled propert}'transaaions are alio wed 
between barbariiin proprietors and civilized Europeans^ land passes rapidly 
and cheaply frtim the fomier"'s hands into die latter's_, and ihe indigenous 
population ceases to have any roots in the soil. If we don't want tn produce 
sucti an eft'ect, we mu.'it e^ervwhere prevent iran.sactions oCthis sort from 
being completely free. We shall see eiscwliere tliat this is no less necessary for 
tlie European than for the Arab. 



gi'cat political privileges ( such as was the case with the MakhzcQ ptjpulations } ; such a 
Liieasuit: has always seemed^ even in the rime of the TlErlcs, cxtiemcly liarsh, ind was 
taken vcrv rarely. Onlv afcw examples can be ciied during the List ccnturv of Ottoman 
domination, and tlii:se examples occuriXLi ojilv at the end of ItJng wars and repeated 
msurnrctians, sucli as those of the great U'i be of the Righas, ivho wcic transported 
ftnm rhe vLctnil:\- of Miliaria to that of Oran. 

The stoiy of this tfibc of the Riglias merits the attention of the Chamber in 
several rcupecti. Tt shoi.v,s at once how Liifficnlr tt is to diiiplacc nibcs, hoiv poivcilul 
the feeling for Individual propem^ is^ and how sacred indlvidnil prtipcrD.- Ls. 

The Turks, ciied of the incessant re^'olts tlut they had put do\^■]l among the 
Righas, one day surrounded die whole tribe, transported diem to lands owned h\ the 
Ee\iik in the province otOraji, ajid allowed the neighboring tribes to occupy their 
territoH- The tribe of the Ri^has, dispossessed in this %vav, eontinued tor 50 veais to 
entreat the Turkish go^'ernment to grant rhcm pcimisstoji to return to their eoiJ]itn'. 
They were finally jrraiitcd it. The RJjj^has returned at the end of thb half- cenrui^i' and 
retook pttssession of their teiTittnT; what is moie, the families who had lon^; ago 
o\v]icd particular bit.s of land brougiit i.^ith them their ritles ajid reestablished them- 
scl\TS exactly on die properties that their lathers had cultivated. 
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We have cited some t'acts^ made illufioii [o cirtunistniEiccs, Tiic- Chamber 
sivould not mistake our intention: in doing so, we have not attetripted eitfier to 
enrer into a special exaininacion of any measure or to judge any meiiure in 
particular. TEie sununarv' nature of tliis report does not ptrmut it. We merely 
wanted tlie Chiniber to understand die permanent cendency and the general 
spirit of our government. 

WhitT efficts m.' can hope ta pntdua on the md^etwm people throujjh good 
^omnimcitt. What will be the probable effect of the conduct we advise ttiward 
the indigenous population? W^iere does permissible hope in tiiis matter end? 
Where does die chimera begin? 

There is no governcnent so wise, so benevolent, and so just that it can 
suddenly bring togetlier and iiitiniately unite populations whose history', reli- 
gionj laws, and pracrice.s are so profoundly divided. It would be dangerous 
and almost puerile to think that we could. We believe it would even be impru- 
dent CO think that we can manage easily and in so litde time to destroy in die 
heart of the indigenous populations the blind hatred created and sustained by 
foreign domination. It is thus iiecessan-; whatever our condua, to retnaiEi 
strong. This should alwiiy.* be our first rule. 

\^1iat can be lioped for is, not to suppress the hostile sentiments that our 
government inspires, but to weaken ttiem; not to make our yoke liked, but to 
make it ieem more and mote tolerable; not to annihilate die repugnance tliat 
Muslims have always displayed Tor a foreign and Christian power, but to make 
tliem discover that this power, despite an origin thev condemn, can be useful 
to diem. It would be unwise to belie ve t liat we s Eiall manage to rie ourselves to 
tlie indigenous population through tfie communitv of ideas and practices, but 
we mav hope to do so througl^ tlie community of interests. 

We already see diis upc of connection forming iii several places. If our 
arms have decimated certtiin tribes, there are otl^ers whom our conmieree has 
enricEied and strengthened considerably, and who feel and understand this. 
Everywhere the prices that Ehe indigenous people can get for their wares and 
dieir labor have Lnc reased greatly by our presence . In addii ion,, our agricultur- 
alists gladly make use of indigenous manpower. The European needs the .\rab 
to make l\is lands valuable; the Arab needs die European to obtain a high 
salar>\ In this way, two men so widely separated by education and origins Lire 
naturally brought together in [he sanie fields and united in die same inevitable 
conclusion,, bv tfieir interests. 

It is in diis direction, toward this goal, that we must move, gentlemen. 
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The committee is convinced that the fumre of our doiiiinacion iti AlViCLi. 
tlie size of our anny, and iJie fate of our liriatices d^peiid ahove liU on our 
manner of trcaring the indigenous ^lopuhuion; for in this matter questions of 
humanity^ and budget are joined and mingled. The committee Ix^lieves that, in 
tlie long run., a gtxxl gov'crnnient can lead to real pacification and a \'try 
notuble diininucion in our army- 

If on the contrary we were to demonstrate by our behavior— witliouc 
saying so, for these things are often done but never admitted— that in our eyes 
the old iEiliabiiants of Algeria are merely an obstacle to be pushed aside or 
tranipled imderloot. ifwe surrounded tlieir populations, not to lift tliem in 
our anns toward well-being and enligiiteninent but to destroy and smother 
them., die question between die nvo races would be that of Jife or death. 
Sooner or later, Algeria would become a ckxsed field., ti walled arena^ where tlie 
tvvo peoples would ha\'e to fight witliout mercy^ and v\'here one of the c\vo 
would have to die. May God save us, gentlemcEi, Iniin sucEi a de^tinv! 

Let us not, in die middle of tEie nineteenth century, begin the hLstorif' of 
the conquest of .\merica over again. Let us not imitate the bloody examples 
mat t!ie opinion of the human race has stign^acized. Lx-t us bear in mind that 
we would be a thouisand times less excusable tlian those wlio once had the 
mislbrtune of setting sucli examples; for we are less fanatical, and we have the 
principles and the enlightenment the French Revolution spread throtjghout 
tlie world. 

Slitvay in Afrim. France does not onlv have free men among its Muslim 
subjects. Algeria also contains a very small numtxT of Negro slaves. Shoulci we 
allow slas'cn,' to continue oei soil we control? One of the neighboring Muslini 
princes, die bey of Tunis, has declared thiit servitude [las been abolished in \m 
empire. Can we, in t[iis matter, do less itian lie? 

Surely t,'ou know, gentlemen, that slavery among the Muhanimadans is 
not tlie same as slaver)' in our colonies. Throughout the Orient, this odious 
institution has last some of its rigor. But iEi becoEning Jess harsh., it has noE 
become less contrary' to the natural rights of hunianit}'. 

It is therefore desirable tliat we eradicate it, and the committee has ex- 
pressed this desire mast e.\p!icitlv. Doubtless the abolition of slavery must 
proceed with caution and measure. We have reason to believe that if tliis is 
done, abolition will face no sustained resistance and will create no new perils. 

This opinion has been expressed by se>'eral of the men wfio kEio\\' the 
country well. The minister of war himself is in agreement widi it. 
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PART IE 

Civil Administration — Governing the Europeans 

Algeria is administrativt-iv di\'ided into three territories: one^ popuJated 
mostly by Europeati.'i, is called the cIa'II territor}' [k tenitoire d-^l] ; another, 
populated by Europetms And Arabs, is tialkd tlic rnixed territon''; and the 
tliird, where only imligenous people livi; or are supposed to live^ is blown as 
tlie Arab territory. The mixed and Arab territories are solely or principally 
adctME^iscered by the mi!itir\';, and iccordiitg ro miiitan,' regulations. Only tlie 
ci^iil territon,' approjdniates French tojiinion law. We shall concern oursehes 
above all with this last^ althougl\ it is by far the smidlest of the th ree , 1 1 is on the 
civil territory' tliiit we create and establish European society; permanent reg- 
ulations can govTrn it there. The Europeans who settle in the mi.xed territo- 
ries^ by contrast, are it^ aii eseepcionul *^nd teniiporan' pof;ition. As their nurti 
bers increase imd liieir interests become Enore varied and more respectable, 
they will demand asid obtain t[ic institutions of t[ie civil territon; which will 
sfM>n expand t<rt\ard them. Wliai liiippens in the civil territory is what inusc 
happen ever>'\vhere^ bit by bit. It holds the majority of tlie Europeans in 
Algeria, and, in some sense, it holds the luture of all of thcjn. Its administra- 
tion thus deserves our particular attention. 

We ask die Chamber's permission to state that at tlvii; moment tlie Alge- 
rian administration properly speaking, that which has as its principal mission 
to settle and govern the European population in tlie countni.', functiosis only 
ver\'imperiectl\'., that its machiner\' is remarkabh'' complicated, its procedures 
ven,'slow. ]>espite manv ollicials, iL is unproductive; oI'lcli, despite a great deal 
of work, elVort, and money; i; perlbrnis poorly. Later we sliall have occasion to 
clarify tliese truths with examples. For die moment, wc limit ourselves to 
stating them. We believe tliat the Algerian administration's \ices are among 
the principal causes of the missteps that have afllicted us in this country', and 
tliat administrative reform is die most pressing of all our needs today. 

This fact stated thus., Jet us now^ examine the causes. 

Aiiministmtt*€ pirs&nnel. How mucli sliould be attributed to the poor 
selection of men? Tlie committee is under no obligation to examine diis ques- 
tion. Ic is a question of personnel^ into wEiicEi the Chamber should not enter. 
Here all the power, but also,, you must understand., all the responsibility, lies 
with the government. 
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On tltis suhjecL, we tail say that it would be wise^ before sending oHicLiSs 
to govern AJgeria, Co prepare dicin for this task, or at lease ensure chat tl^ey 
have prepared themselves. A special sehool, or at the ver\' lease special exam- 
inations, would setEii riecessan' to us. This is what the English hive done in 
India. * Tlie otlkiaJs wc send to Africa^ by contrast, know almost nodiing of 
tlie language, the customs, the historv' of tlie couEim'they go to govern. WTiat 
is more, thev act ii^ the name of an administration whose panicular structure 
tliey have never smdied, and E!ie\' apply an exceptional legislation whose rules 
tliey know nothing about. How can we be surprised that tSiey often are not up 
to the task? 

We shall say nothing more alx^ut die personnel. We wish to inform tfic 
Cliainber about the structure ol'tlie services itself. 

No societ}' has a greater natural need for certainly, simplicit}', and swift 
administrative action tfiati chose founded in new lands. Tlieir needs are almost 
always badly foreseen and pressing, requiring immediate and easy satisfaction. 
Faced with even-' kind of obstacle, people sfiould be less constrained dtere by 
tlieir government than anv^vhere else. V^liat they want above all is security for 
the fruits of ditir laL-K'tr and i'reedom to do the work itseJf. 

We should have created for Afriai^ then, a governinencal macfiine witEi 
simpler workings and prompter movements tiian the one we have in France.t 
Wt have done precisely tlie opposite. A rapid suri^y will prove tills co the 
Cliajnber. 



* Young; men vvKo hope to join the tivtlscrvitc in India arc required to spend two vcars 
at a. special colkgciii England (called Haik^'tnj r\' College}. Tlicre, [hev untlertake all 
the particular itudici that relate to their career, and at tlic same tinic, they acquire 
general idea.? in public admi nistration and political ecnnomv Tticy are given riie most 
famous men as professors. Maltlius taught a course of political economv at Hailey- 
bun', and Sir James Mackinto^Lh tauyht]ji.vthcrc_-^'^ Eight Aiian languages are taught 
ihcre. Students must pass an examination to Ica'^'c. And that is not all. Once they have 
arrived in India, tliese j'oung men aie required k) learn to spcali and write Huejitlv in 
two of die counti^'"''s languages. Fifteen months alter tlicir arrival, another examina- 
tion asccitatns that the)- posstss this kjiow ledge, and if die\' tail this examination, they 
are .sent back to Europe. Eutas soon a.s thev havetakcji their place in the admijiis-tra- 
tion of the country-; after so many tests, their position there is assured^ their rights 
certain; their advancement ts not entirely arbitran-'. Tiiey rise by degrees, and accord- 
ing to rules known in advance, up to the highest positions. 

t The cennalizatif)]! of affairs in Paris, \^ert it not even more complete for Africa than 
for our departments in France, would already be a great problem. Ttie \crf principle 
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Centmlmidon &faffam in Farts. Wlvac is inosc strikiiig about tht- rules thtit 
govern tlit- Algerian aiiniiinistrtitioft L> tire extreme ct-titralization intliejnocro 
pole. To say thit the centrLilizjtion of government in Paris is just tlicsimie for 
Africa as for a department in France is to untlerstace die case dranutically. [t is 
easy to see that it extends much further and Enuch deeper. In Frimec, secondary' 
officials can ,iolve n great number of administrative questions on the spot. 
Also, prcfecTis and mayors arc intermediaries who can interrupt the course of" 
things and make filial decisions, subject to appeal. In Africa, municipal L\jid 
departsnental life do not exist at all; ever\'thing is controlled by the central 
authority' and must wind up, sooner or later, in tiie center The fiiuil budgets of 



that, in this matter, should be maiiitai ncd as protective in the tcrrttorv of (he kingttoni 
becomes dcstmctivT tn the colony. A stnj^le cximplc will make tliis cleai: 

WTiiir could be more narui'jJ or more ncecssan' than the rules escabii-shcd En 
France for tlic alicnatitin i:}r rcnring of siate lands?' Nothing, In this matter, cin be 
done except by virtue of a iiu', iin ordinance, or a ministerial act; in other woi'ds, it is 
always the central power that acts in one form or another. Rigorously applv rhe 
principles of tills legislation to Africa, and ymu will su&pK:nd social htc itself. The 
creation of acolonv is not, prof>crlv speaking, an\thinebui the continual alienation 
of state lantf in favor of private ind tiiduals who ctjnse to sctulc In the new eountn,'. It Is 
undcratandablc that the stare that winrs 10 colonize resci^'cs for itself the right to fis 
the condtdons and rules aceordmg to which the public domain will be granted 01 
rented: iu this matter. It Is the law itself that should set the rules. It is cntiielv 
appropriate that the centtal power alone rescn'es the right to alienate in one bk>w a 
vasr expanse of tcriitorj', but we should be pcnnitted to sav ttiat it is uni'easonable 
that someone in a colony seeking to sell or rent any parcel of land, however small, 
should have to applv to an authorlrv o f the meiropole. For the disposition at b]id i ii a 
colonv in lavx)r of emigi'anLs,. ■we repeat. Is the reason for ihc whole operation. To 
make this slow and difficult is more than to interfere witli the social bod\': it is to 
prevent it trom being bom, 

The i:ommi,'{5ion t'oi' whieh Mr Charles EuUci' wa,i; the reporter, ■"■' and that was 
sent, in i&^A., to Canada,, under the presidcnCT of Ix^rd Durliam, to research the 
causes that pre\'cntcd the population from dcvelopiJig as quickly as tliat of the Unked 
States, atn"ibutes as one of the principal eauses the nceessitv placed on all emigrants 
who wished tti settle in the colony of going to Quebec, the cliief town of the pro;'- 
iiiec, to obtain title to their propcitv, instead of' obtaining it on tlic spot, as in the 
United States. 

In Africa, one cannot buy or rent a nierer of soil bclong;ing to the state without a 
long snquirv' that ends only upon reaching tlue minister of war, 

A single exception was made lo this rule, on behalf of the province of Oran. 
There, the local go\'ermiient was autlioi'lzcd to graiit tcrritoiy without rattiication by 
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most of our rowns are set in the department; but iii Algtria riieniinisrer of war 
must authorize the most minor local eKpenditure, To tell the truth, and with 
only rare exceptions, till t[ie public authorit\'^s aoiicns in AlVica^ however iti- 
fling thev nvay be, ill! t[K' tie tails or social existence^ however paltn', are settled 
by tl\c offitcji in PL\ris.Thistxpbiniiiow it is diatintl\e year 1S46, the Algerian 
administration alone received 24,000 dispatehcs aiid sen! more than 18,000 
However great the zeal aiid activiti,' demonstrated bv this administratioii, and 
we rec<5gnize it vvillinglv, sucEv a conccotration oi' affairs in tlic same pkec 
canitot help but slow down the operation of ill services significantly. 

As such a state of things is profoundly colltrar^^ to the country's current 
needs, it happens that at ever)' instant^ fact rebels against law, so to speak. Tlie 
local govemnienc claims in license what we deny tlteen in lihert)'; their inde- 
pendence, theoretically noneKisteni, is often very great in practice; but it is an 
irregular, iniennitteni, confused^ and poorly limited independence, ojie that 
interferes with good administration rather than facilitating it. 

All affairs of whatei,'er sort that begin in Africa ead up in the Ministry of 
War; but, once there, thev are divided and scattered among many hands. The 
olTicial who controls administration, strictly speaking, for exampk\ is a com- 
plete stranger to the political side and die general goveniment of the country. 
None of these things, however, can be done well in ig;riorance of the others. 
The central power in France that governs Algeria would exercBC much clearer 
and greater power if, in restraining its competence, it centralized its aaion 
niore effectively. 

There would be far fe\\'er problems if the African issues that go to the 
Ministry of War never left the couEur^' aeid were solved immediateh' and 



the minister, under certain conditions, and up to a, certain limit, indicated in advance. 
i\W thtJ^G who knou' the province of Oran bclin^c that the great movement of emigra- 
tion and cnlc>nt7Jtfon tliat lias nccttrrctt in this part of .'M^eiia ts mainly because 
colontsis. wlio arrive arc certain to be placed right aw^av- 

We believe wt: slioidd call to the Chamber's attention to tiic report of the Cana- 
dian commission we have just mentioned, a useful document to consult. Tiiis rcpoit 
throws It^ht not only on the question of Canada but on that of Algeria. The factors 
thit will make colonization tail or succeed in a new countn' are so similar, \vhitc\-ei' 
the c£)untn', that when \'OJ read what Mr Duller has said about <!!jnada, you mijrht 
think lie is speaking of Airica, Hie same ^ults produce the same mistakes. We iind 
there, as in Alpi:ria, the same miscrn' of cmijjrants upon arrival, the disorder of prop- 
erty', the unplowed wastes, the absence of capital, the ruin of the poor whtj pre- 
maturely seek ro become l3ndo\\'iicrs., [he speculation thac leaves the soil barren . . . 
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dtfinitiveiy; if issues were studied \css^ they would at least be solved more 
quickly. But this is not die case: many of diem^ before beii^g seeded by the 
minister of war^ ate examined, discussed, and debated bv several of his col- 
leagues. The principal public works ^ire submitted to tl\e toyal council on 
Ponts et Chaussi^es, religious ^id legd aftairs arc orditiarilv sent to the minis- 
ter of justice^ those of puNic instruction to tEie nunister of rhat depurm^ent. As 
a result, we have tlte inconvenience of having all .wn'ices ccEitralized in ^ .single 
adniinifiEration witliout any of its advantages. 

CentrfiUz^tion of affain in Alters. After iht excessive centrilizaticn in 
PatLs^ the greatest vice of the Mtican adniiiiistrative structure is excessive 
centralization in Algiers. Just as %ve liave forced every' matter of any kind tliat 
has to do w'itii AJgiers to end up in Paris, we have forced all African affairs to 
gt> through Algiers, 

The two centralizations are equally complete; but ihey have different 
consequences. All mitters, small or latge,, that are sent to Paris are at least 
handled and resolved, whereas when they arrive in Algiers, it is simply to be 
looked at. Not onlv are riiev not decided in Algiers, hut a great number of 
them could not pnxssibly be settled pfL*j>erlv there. 

Politically^ ..AlgL'ria fon«s a single indivisible unit; the government of in- 
digenous tribes., tlie management of die army, and e\'cn more tliac of war, must 
all derivx firom a single line of thought. But the administrative unit\' of die 
diree provinces, at least as to details, is a result of convention, a purely arbi- 
ttar\^ conception,, diat exists only bv the will of the legislator. It is not justified 
by proxiniicv, since it Ls usually quicker to get from provincial capitals to Paris 
dian to Algiers. Nor is it explained by com iw u n i n' of tntere.'sts^ si nee each of the 
three provinces has a separate existence, special interests, ai^d particular needs. 
These are hardly Iwtter known in .\lgiers than in Parts. Eacli (ine of them Eias 
real relations with France^ but tlie\' hardly have any contact among diem- 
seives. Tliis point is illustrated by the financial and industrial crisis diat has 
struck Algiers and its dependent towns but has not alVected Philippeville and 
Oran. The rate of interest hasn^t varied in Oran, while in Algiers it has rbien to 
an almost iticredible le\^el. 

Whv go to such effort to transport the pft>vinces^ administratiT,e affairs, 
from the smallest to the largest, a lor^ distance, to a place with .such itidusirial 
and coEntnercial problems? 

The pro\'inces^ military managers, the directors of fortifications and anil- 
lery, and the quartermasters [ imertdums] correspond directly widi die minis- 
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ter of w^t. Ttiis sigtiilicaiitlv acceltriitts ind f'^iciiiEates tlie semce without 
destroying its unit)'. The civilian ^idtiiini.'Jtr^tion liaM not ijnttated this example: 
e\'er\thing it inigltt Itave to dtaJ with is sent to AJgiers from eveiy spot it 
occupies; thtre they accumulate. Ltt us now explain how they are dealt with. 

Ot^ani&itiiion of services iti Algiers. It wi!J surprise you to see to v^'hatejiteiit 
we \mvc abatidoned this same principle of centralization that was so exces- 
sivdy abundant m the previous discussion. 

Let us take a dcparnncnt of France for comparison, in oaier lo under- 
stand it better. 

There are numerous governmeiic offkials. LSome are cojicemed with pro- 
viding lor the .'*ocietv''s general and nnfon^seen needs: that is the administra- 
tion properly speaking. Otfiers fill more speciRc functions; some are in chaise 
of collecting taxes, others ol'consiructing public works. Each of tliese ol!icials 
reports to a di He rent minister in Paris; but in the department all are .tubjecTed 
to central ovcr.'Sight and, in manv respects^ to a ciinunott leader— the prefect. 
This prefectural concentration of power [u)iit£] is one of the inost fortunate 
creatiOEis. and assuredly one of tEie most novel in the matter of public adEinin- 
is [ration, that vve owe to the genius of Napoleon. 

Let us see what exist; in Algiers to compare to this sunple and powerful 
structure. 

CentmlizAticn \ifthe directofs of the mtenor^fnmtcc^ tattipuhkc works. Instead 
of the single centralization of the prefect, three centralizatiojis were created, 
those of the directors of the interior, of finances, and of public works.^^ 

Each of diese department iteads Mlis under him all the sulx)rdinate officials 
of die dift'erent .wrvices I have just named. He recain."; power and preliminary 
inquiry over all the afl'airs t[iese men handle. 

Tiiese three directors betiave to\\^ard one another with an independence 
that is all (he more anxious and cavJing Ix^cause dicir high place in the hier- 
archy gives them such an exalted idea of tlieir dignity' and power. Still_, their 
agreement is continually necessar\^ for die proper and prompt hajidling of 
affairs. *" 



* Again, if the sphere of activity of these three powerful iigurcs had been outluied by a 
."Steady hand , each of riiem at least could act cli'cttivclv in the scctoi' assigned iitm. Eut 
their vartous responstbiLitics were dctci'mtiicd .so contuiedly that often two directors. 
dcaliLij^ at tlie same time with tlic .same matter, hiiidi:!'.. duplicate, or cancel ou( each 
other's cflorts. In. tfic matter of colonizatton.. for tnsrancc, it is the director of tlie 
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Cmmilmiiitm afthe siintm'-gvmmi t^tivil suit's. ALx>^'c tliese thrco large 
adniioiistmtion!; into which everything is centralized, a fourth has been placed 
to serve is a link among them: die depaniHcnt of tivil aftatrs. The iniiiion of 
the director-general of civil LUTairs is to guide tlie action of the diree specialized 
directors toward a coinition goal: buc he is powerless to do this. Tlicre are i\v'o 
reasons for this: first, he has been gi^-en no real power; the initiative for 
everything is reserv'ed for the governor. O11 liis own, the director-general ean't 
take a position on issues or move anything forward: he Jistcns^ he exainines, he 
receives, he transmits, he doesn't control anytliing, he can't even communicate 
with the executors except througli intermediaries. If he had any real power, he 
would have even more trouble e.xe rcising it over three officials pJaced alBnosi: as 
high as he is in the hierarcliy and armed, as he is, with ccntrali2ed authortt\^ 
ThuSj for tlie moment, all relations bet^veei^ thenii and hin:i have led only to 
conflicts. ^^ 

Centralisation of the ^^ovemor-^enend. Above all these superimposed cen 
tralizations, there is, finally, the centmlization of tlie governor-general; hut 
this is by nature more political thin administrative. The governor can give -a 
general direction to tlie LidcTiinistration, hutitisditlicult for him tolblkm' it up 
and to coordinate die processes. His priiKipal mission is to rule \domiiter] the 
country', govern its inhabitants, take care of peace and war, provide for the 
army's needs, and oversee tlie distribution of the European and indigenous 
popuLitions on the land. 

Thus we can aiTi rm tliat our great and guiding princi pal of administrative 
unit)' does not exist in Africa today Later we sliaJJ examine the coiLwquences 
of th is state of things. For the moment, we shall mere Iv describe it, 

Adminii'tf^tm- councils. Aloi^gside the adnuiiistrati^'e powers, there is a 
large government council, ctilled an adiiiinistraEi\'e council.,-''-'' before which 
matters are brought and discussed. If this council had been limited 10 the 
resolution of only the gravest administrative questions, it could have injected a 
certi^in unin' and harmony into the administration. As it was^ the council was 



intcrtor '\v'ho is in charge of .settling colonists in \iUagcs; the tinancc director ovcrMcs 
the ibimdaticHi ol'' isolated tarnis. As ifEhc.se tivo operations, altliou jli di.stinct, were 
Qot part of the sanriiC operation and did not need to be ^idcd by a .single concepdon ! 
If the Mstidja Is to be sun'c^'ed, each ol'" them lias rhc right to undertake it separately, 
so that maiiv areas arc sur\'cvcd tvvite, and e^'en todav manv have not been survcvcd 
^aJl. 
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made to go into the smaJlest details; its jurisdiction was extendc^d over an ever 
greater space^ which it could wot pos^sibly co\'ef. In wanting to kiiow ev'er^' 
tilings it brings evemhing to i halt. 

Beside this council, which overflows ulth useless powers, they have placed 
another, the litigatiori council [ canseil du ccntentiatx ] , which has, so to spciik, 
ntjtliingto do. Tlie ordiiimce that created it does put under iw juri-iidicrion all 
tlie questions that come before our preicetural councils, but n^any of tliese 
questions cannot arise in Africa, lu addition^ dtc question.s that arise from 
Algerians special position, being nututiilly under die jurisdiction of [idmiiiistra- 
tive tribuEials, liave tiiJtil now been retained bv the adcniiiistration itself. 

Besides, for the administrative councils to perforin any re^ sen'Lce in 
Algeria, there wouJd have to be one in ever\' province. 

Or^aninuion of iarica in the pro\Hm£i. We have just shown the number, 
the extent, and the respective positions of each of the }>t>wers inAlgicTS. Let us 
now rtturn to the provincej; and see how things are done there. 

The independence diat each of the different administrative officials has 
from t[ie otEiers is even greater Lind more destructi\'e of good adnunistration 
than that of Algiers. 

At least in Algiers^ if the heads of departi^icnts, isokted from one anodier 
in tlieir particular splieres, are not forced to act in cx>mmon^ they amtd do so if 
dieycliosc. WTien tlie directors of the interior and of finances have a coninion 
project to execute, tliey can communicate dieir reiipecti^^e views direaly and 
immediately and resolve difficult questions vi'ithouc losing time. Their subor- 
dinates in the provinces cannot do tiie same. Let us suppose ihattl^e depui^' 
director of the iEitcrior ai>d the director of the E6ne area svanied to establish a 
village; a conflict Ibllows: tliey have [lardiv any cliancc to come to agreement, 
since, for one things cfiere is no one on the spot w'ho could force t[iem to come 
to agreement, and even if tltey wanted to do it thtmselves, they don'^t have tl'it 
right to do so. Each must write ro his respective department in Algiers; there, 
tlie department heads, having learned separately of the difliculry' that has 
arisen^ meet and come to agreement on a matter that is not immediately before 
them, and then each sends his subordinate the instructions diey have worked 
out together. 

In Algiers, at least, the go^emor-general'^s power dominates evenThing, 
and at a givvn moment, he can make liII the department heads agree. Tl'tis 
remedy, akhoogii intemuttent,-''* can resoK'c the problem at least in pan. It 
caimot be used in tlie provinces. 
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By an extraordiiiirv' arrange nieiic, the olTickiLs that repfe.«rnt the gover- 
nor's military and political power in the provinces have none of his civil or 
adEninistradve power.* 

Suth a scate of tilings is filled with inconveniences and even perils, as we 
shiill [3 rove witli a single e>;ainple, vvliich the Cliamber will find striking, Evcty- 
ont know.'i the importance oftlie town of Constantine; it can be said that this 
town is the key to the province. AJniost all the countrv''s importatit men have 
pnDpcrty and many lamily members dierc. Noiiiing involves politics more 
tlian the admini-itratioii of .tiich a town. Well! the superior commander of the 
province can exerc Ise no control, nor even any oversight, over the civil officials 
who govern tfie population of Consiantine. Ii is only out of condescension 
that they ever follow his ad\ice. If the superior commander of the province 
believes that the civil commissioner, who administers cEie town, is about to 
take a measure of a nature to compromise public tranquil litv', he has only one 
legal means of opposing it, namely, to notilV the governor-general in Algiers, 
who will first appeal Eothe general director of civil affairs^ who Eiimself must 
go to the director of the iEiterior, who turns to the subdirector of Philippe viHe. 
who will, finally^ present the civil commissioner of Constantine witii an order 
Co desist. 

All this, we are lUit alVaid to say, is just as contran^ to good sense as it is to 
tlie interest of die sendee. It is never wise, but especially not in a conquered 
countf\', to keep the adminifiEraci\'c authority and the governing political 
power complerely independent of one another, whatever tlie nature of die 
represenrarive of that power, and to whatever class of officials it belongs. 

Prohiettis tlmt result from the current administrati^'-e itmctiin. Such i:^ the 



* It would be hard to tind an cxanipk that u-'ouid better show die arbttran,' and in- 
coherent (jshioQ in which the mles of our administration in Prance have been alter- 
nately tni'Qkicd and bru^hcii asiiic_ Snmcttmcs people take great risks rt> remain faith- 
ful 10 them ■ at other limL'i Ehe\" are nectUtsslv icjcctcd. 

In France a lieutenant general who commands aji snny division is in charge of 
nothing but troops. He cajinot cicrcisc any control or powers of insp[:cdon over die 
civil adminisnatbon. This has. been tniitated in Africa; but thcix, the imiration has 
been j^uitc u nfottiinatc . For the po^sition of the lieutenant general comniJiniJin^ an 
Algerian pr<jvincc bears no resemblance to tliat of the comniajidei' oi' an jrmv di^-l- 
sion in France. He not only commands the tioops but also go\'ern& the Eumpeaii 
population Irving on milttar}' territory'. He rules not onlv the Europeans but also the 
Arabji. He represents not only the minister of \^■al; but also, by delegation, the sov- 
ereign himself. 
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structure of civil stniteji in Attica. Let us exaniine the many problems and 
abuses that result. 

If you cdculate the sum total of the saJarics accorded to die officials or to 
the variou.? European agents of the civil sendee in Algeria, you will discover 
tliatiti;^ over 4 million [Iratics]/ even chough the population they govern has 
hardly reached [oo.ooo Europeans. Tl^is should not jstonish us^ when we 
consider the multitude of cogs that have been loaded onto the administrative 
machine, and especially die large number of central adminisirations chat have 
been created. W\\^i always costs the most iii adininistratiou is the leadership. 
Bv urmecessarily multiplying tlie number of high oflicials, we have aecunm- 
lated innuiuerable higli salaries. tTliiis has led directly to far more troubling 
financial consequences: by creating a very elevated sphere of parallel or nearly 
equal authorities, we have sparked the inosc heated rivalries aiid jealousies, 
That was inevitable: and as there was no single superior power to keep each of 
tliese secosidar\' powens in check, the following t\\''o things resulted^ to (he 
gn?at detriment of the treasun': 

Each of the central adEiunistraEions sought to install itself in a vast build- 
ing, which resulted in a great co« to the treasur\'^; then each of diem sought to 
surround itself with numerous bureaus, Tliese bureaus were not always cre- 
ated only with a \ie w to their tasks, but also with a view to the impi>rtaiice i Eiat 
the adtiiitiistracioii under which they were placed Ivad or hoped to haT,'e. Al- 
geria now contains far more tlian i^ooo European officials in the ci^'il service.^ 



* About 3-7 niEllion francs were rcqjcitcd fram tlic state budget ft>r iS+S for thi.s 
purpose. More thin fioo^ooo francs i^'crc alkjcatcd far tbi: same purpose bv the iccal 
and municipal budget for that vcar. It is tmportaiit to note that tliis co\'crs onl)' the 
European civil administration: tlie indigenous civil administration is excluded (■'rons 
this figure. We should aisfl coasidcr that vvc have counted onlv the offitiaLs' salaries., 
and not the indcmn itics for the houses thar wwc granted to most of them, an expense 
that, if it u'crc counted, would bring tlic total tt> Jicarlv ^ million. 

t By tlicjTiivclvcs the i^laries of the four directors d iscus^d above, and of rhcL' offices, 
represent nearly 600,000 francs in the 1 848 budget. 

■J: The number mentioned in the 184^ budget is 2,000; but there arc still a lar^ number 
of oiticials in Africa whom \vm know of without knowing their e.\act number The 
mavoii (althaagh these olficials have hardlv anv t}f :hc powci'i of mavors in France, 
they are at least well paid ') , the collectori of mun icipal revenues, the militia oilicers, 
the cli rectors and doctois of the charitable establishments, the police pcrst }nnel ... the 
600,000 trancs in the budget, meiitiojied abo\x', are distributed to these ^'ario-us 
officials in the form of salaries. 
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In Mricz. we alreadv' find LiimovSE all the olTicial^ Ibund in France, as well as a 
great number of otliers that we don*t Have here. Still, people eosnplain that 
tliere aren-c enough officials, and riglitlv so. Intietd, we don't have oMcials to 
earn' out policies in many senices. What we have in abundajiee are derLs.* 

Tliere is an even greater lack oi^^ood oflidals to carn^ out policies. The 
best men inoich service are not eniploy'i^d in the field; tlieyare attracted to and 
kept ill die directors' olficcs; instead of tnanaging affairs, thev summarize 
tliem. 

Sitice^ amid all these jealou.* lind discordant powers,, no unified plaii for 
expenditures ean be either conceived, developed, decided, or followed, and 
since each of them pres-ses ahead in isolation on those tasks that v\ ill increase 
its importance^ money is often spent without need or foresight. In administra- 
tion, foresight must l>e the business of a single person: a complex and con- 
fused administration will demmid large apprtipriarions^ and it will often spesid 
more tlian it is allotted, Tliis is what has happened, nfjtablv Last year, as mem- 
bers of die Chamber could see on the occasion of the discussion ili^at receEitly 
took place before tliem. 

Adminiitf&tivc ccmequenca of the cmrent or^mii&ati&n of iefrkes. If we 
stopped examining the eosrs of the adiiiinistration in Africa and considered 
9^t it is doing, we would see an even more regrettable spectacle. 

What is immediately striking when you watch it in action is tliat you do 
not perceive any powerful, central conception guiding it toward a common 
end and keeping each of tlie pares that compose it witWn their natural limits. 
On the contrar\', each of these is a world of its own, with its own particular 
spirit that develops freelv and reigns uncontrolled. 

Absence afunit)' in the conduct ofaffam. Let's take an example: people liave 
often complained of the fiscLil tendencies shown by the financid services in 
Africa, Indeed, tiit financial administration has worried far more about get- 
ting revenue from Algeria tlian about settling inhabitants thete. It has sought 
to sell state lands regularly and at high prices, ratfier than iriaking good use of 
some of them for ietdement , This is true. But it is wrong to reproach die 
financial ollieiids for succumbing to this tendency w^hen it is natural and even 
legitimate for them . We should be sorry only tliat there is no power over them 



* So it was that while the finance dcpartQicnt included 5 ^ employees in its oflicGS, they 
could not, for bck of personnel, cttiicr studv or I'crihf tlic state lands; \vt still don^t 
ha\T! that uifoi'mation, 
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to keop siglir of tlic goncftil interest, one that could direct them and wh^vi 
ntcessary'coftifH?] chf^ni. 

The abuse of the panicular spirit in each service or, in other words, die 
absence of uniry in tfie general conduct of affairs is the greatest problem 
created tntlie administrative scruccurc we have just described. Tlie others are 
inipocL^nce and slownes:^. 

Impounte midsiowness cf udministmUou. Since centralization in Algiers is 
boundless, since local and itiu n icipal life docs not exisE, tiie s ma! kst matters are 
brought to the attention of the principal officials, mingled with the largest.* 

Wlien the high function arics in Algiera have thus taken everytliing upon 
tlieinselves, they collapse under the burden. Details of administration distract 
them from die society's principal interests. After the\' have exhausted tiiem- 
selves resoKing questions of pavement and lighting, chev neglect, for lack of 
time., tlie great tasks of European colonization. Studying the country, explor- 
ing die lands that ehc state control, acquiring thiwe it does not yet possess, 
sun'tying iind distinguishing the one from the other, mapping tiie sites of new 
villages, overseeing the proper choice of colonists and wisely settling tliem on 
the land, all this diey leave Ki sonx- l\jture [nonient ai leisure. 

In whatever they undertake, they acT with an almost incredible slowness. 
It usudll)' takes longer for a dispatch from die Ministn,' of Wat to go from the 
governor's cabinet to tlie hands ol'the implementing official, even if he is in 
Algiers itsell.. than for it to tfa^'el across France, cross the Mediterranean, and 
reach AlVica. Tl\is makes sense if we realize rfiat whereas in France, diere mig[it 
be only one intermediary between the miniscr}' and ilie executing agent, one 
finds three and even four in Africa, 

No business, howe^'er great and however general, is finisEiedon time. Let 
us take, for example, the most important and the most general of all., t[ie 
preparation of budgets. Tlte oi-dinance of 2. January i&dfd pro%'idcd that tl'ic 
general schedole for tlie subdivision of funds that is made in die annual finan- 



*" Thciatts arc even worse than die law 011 diis point. Thcoirtiioanccof 15 April [1S45, 
art. 99 (Durcrgicr 1 S+5, ^^i J 1, witho-ut cicatinji munidpil i]isntutions, still charged 
thcmj^'ors witlicxtrctstng, m thtgn^'crnmenl'^ name, certain po\^■c^sco]^ct:l'nillg the 
mil nteii jjict {>f tuder, pubiic safet^', health, sanitjnon, town lighting, the safety af the 
public roads, and iocal and muiiicipa] police. In fact, the mayor of Algiers CKerciscs 
none of tiiesc powers, for the dircctoi' of the interior has snatched them, even tiitmgli 
the oititJiancc docs not In any vvuv autliorize him to do !«>. Such abuser can be secii 
evcrj^vhcrc. 
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cial k-gi^l^Elon I'or .Algerian civil expendimres should be drawn up in Aiiic.\ 
and sent to the minister of war before i October of die preceding fiscal year^ .■so 
tliat chls same schedule, after having been approved, can be sent back to 
Algerini before the beginning of the fiscaJ year, jusc as tlie proper ordering of 
finances and good sense would require. Now, this scIicduJe has never been 
seiit to the minister of war oei timt; from which it follows that it could eioe he 
sent back to Al'rica until the fiscal vci\r has already begun. In i ^^(k it was only 
in November that die plan for division of funds was known by the depart ment 
heads. In other words, it was only at the end of the year tEiat they learned what 
tliey should have been spending from die Liegiiuiing. 

As for minor matters or those that onlv liave to do with particulars, not 
only do these go slowly, but often they ne\^r come to any conclusion at nil. 
After ha\'ing moved paini'iiUy througii the administrative [naze we have just 
described^ they ofccnsimplv disappear. What becoities of them? No one has 
any idea; the interested parties don't know, and the administration doesn^ 
know unv better than tfievdo, because among all the functionaries who passed 
tlicm from hand to [land, not a single one w^ dirccth' and unique]^' respoiwi- 
ble for them. 

Wealthy Frencli landowners who have gone to .\f riax several times to vis it 
sites, with the minister of war's authorization^ have waited for four or five 
years without being given a concession as tliey had been promised. 

Many poor emigrants have died in the streets of Algiers before anyone 
told t[ie[n \\'here ihcy had been assigned :o settle. 

C>>lonists established temporarily on a plot of land have had time to build 
a house, clear a field, and hanest several times before receiving tlie response 
inforLtiiEig them thcv could settle there perinLinently. 

Some concessionaries, alter largely having fulfilled the conditions im- 
posed on tltcni in (}rder to recei^'e tlie definitiii'e title that tlie state Eiad prom- 
ised them, demanded it in vain without being able to obtain it. They liad 
transformed their capital into houses or cultivated lands^ and they could nei- 
ther alienate these nor mortgage t[iem to gee tlie money they needed. Many 
were thus brought to complete ruin, not because they could not produce 
wealth, but because they were prevented from makie^g use of the wealth tfiey 
had produced. 

Does it follow that the public officials in ^\lgeria are idle? On the contrary', 
they are quite active. Hver\'thing that is regulated isi France is regulated in 
Africa, and in addition the administration gets involved in many tilings diat it 
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his neve r done in Fraiiee . TEie police dt'crees done issued by the director of the 
interior in Algiers would fill a volume. But almost nil this vigor is Jost in sterile 
debates or unproductive activities. Tlie civil administration oi' Africa resesri- 
bles a madiine cx>nscintly in iction, all of whose parts operate separately or 
caiicei each other out. Wicli much movement, it goes nowhere. 

The picture we present here is not exaggerated- If the Chkunber could 
investigate in detail, it would he convinced that we have utiderstated rather 
tlian overstated die trudi. 

Can such a state of affairs endure !ong^ gentlemen? In France, an admin- 
is [rat ion as cocnplex, awkward, and powerless as that in Airica would slow [Jie 
progress of affairs and damage public prasperit;'. But we mustii''t forge c tl lat i n 
Algeria ic also leadji to the ruin of fajnilics, to citizens^ despair and death. We 
have attracted or led thousands of our compatriots onto the soil of our con- 
quest; should we leave them there to fight miserably against obstacles tliar are 
not iiJicrent to the country or to die enterprise, and that we have created 
ourselves? 

Your committee, gendenien, has reisoti to believe that the government, 
struck bv the defects of the adEiiinistration's current structure^ intends to re- 
form it. We ask you to strengtlien us in tills thought bv associating yourselves 
witii it. As a result, we propose to insert at tl\e end of the bill submiLicd to you, 
an additional arricle as follows: 

"The Chambers will be informed in the rS4S session of die structure of 
the ci\'ii administration in Algeria.'' 

Nonetheless, it must be said diac this resolution was not taken unan- 
iniouslv- The wiiole committee recognized thiit the current structure of tEie 
civil serv'iccs in AJVica was defectiT,'e. But several jnembers tlioug[ii[ that it was 
enough to express the desire to see this structure modilied, without ijidicating 
the precise dace by whieEi die changes had to be made. ^^ To do more was at 
once dangerous and useless. The majority, which disagreed, persists in pro- 
posing die additional article that we have just stated for your adoption. 

Ch&itgvs to make in the admmisltfitive structure. Wliat changes should be 
made? Tlie committee., gendemen, does not intend to explain these in detail 
here. We can only indicate in ageneral manner in what spirit we tli ink it best to 
act, or rather we already indicated this when we demonstrated the defects of 
the current situation. A sunin^ar^' will sulHce here. 

Restrain centralization in Paris within narrower bounds, in such a way 
tliat even if die go\'ernment of African affairs remains in France^ pan oi' the 
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adniiEiisEmtion will be in Africi iistif. In Algeria, deprivo cht ctntrjil powtrs of 
some of tfieir funLtions and restore these to the municipal authorititi. In 
Algiers, simplilV tEie niacliintrv of cho central administration and introduce 
subordination and miit\'. Create this same uiiit\' in tl^e provinces: return re- 
sponsibility for all sccondar\' alTiiirs to the local authorities, or permit them to 
deal directly with Paris_ Wacc a\\ flie administrative authorities under the 
direcEion or at least under die surveillance and control ol'the political power. 

This, gcndtincn^ is die general direction that would seem wise to g;ive to 
the reform.*. 

Algerian legislatian must bi'_gmn s. ckartTimd tmn st&hkjbmt. Tlic power 
tliat directs AlViciiii aitairs having thus become more unified and less depen- 
dent, mote agile and stronger regarding particulars,, the n\ajortry' of the com- 
mittee believes it necessarn' to place some new limits on that power and co give 
citizens greater guarantees than those they now possess. 

The first need chat one fe^-Ls when one has just settled in a new countr\' is 
to know precisely whar laws are in force, and to [>e able to count on cheir 
stability; Now. we do not believe ihAt. tfK-re is an\'one Kxlav who can sav with 
complete accuracy-' and alxfolute certitude wliicii Frencfi laws apply in Aljj^ria 
and which do not. The olTicials do not know much more aliout it than the 
governed., the magistrates little more than tliose they judge. Everyone acts at 
randojn and iVom day to day. The committee bciie\TS titat it is necessar\' fiiitilly 
to determine ofltcially and exactly which part of Algerian law \& exceptional, 
ajid which part is simply French common law. 

Already, in some special matters^ royal ordinances have declared precisely 
where the law diverges from French legi.slation. W\\At was thus decided for 
part ol" die law stiould be done lor all of it . We even t>elie\'e that ibr matters of 
primary' importance, we should do in .■\lgeria as we have in the colonics: 
appeal to the law itself-^* 

To what extent, at this moment, can the legislation that governs Euro- 
peans in Africa resemble cfiat of France? This depends very much on circutn- 
stanceii, subject matter, aiid location. We do not pretend co resolve such a 
complex question in detail. Tltis is neither the time nor the place. Today, it is 
enough to demonstrate the final gotvl we ought to have in view. We should set 
out [o create, not a colonv properly speaking in Algeria, but rather the exten- 
sion of Fnvnce itself across die Mediterraneiui. It is not a matter of creating a 
new people, with its own laws, its customs, its interests, and. sooner or later. 
its separate nationality', but of impLuiting in Alrica a population that resembles 
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us 111 everytlimg. If cEiis gotil cannot be actaintd inwiiediacely, it is at Itast tlie 
only one for which we shouJd constantly and actively strive. 

ImUvidiml liberty. We can alresdv get closer to it on several points. 

Today citizens' liberty is stUI threatened in two ways iJi Algeria: by the 
defects of the judicial sy.steni^ and by the arbitrariness of political power. 

The Chamber knows that justice is not set up in Africa as it \& in France. 
Not only can the judge there be fcnlo^'ed, buc he remains deprived of moitt of 
the tigEits that in France are considered the best safeguard of the citizens' 
libertv', lionor^ and life, Tiie public nrifiistn'^ on tlie other hand, is given im- 
mense privileges that it has never possessed amoEig us. It is [the minister] 
who, by his will alonc^ arrests, incarcerates, informs,, releases, and detains 
suspects. He is the sole and omnipotent agent of justice. He alone proposes 
adT,'ancemenc of tEie magistrates, he alone has the right to impeach them to tlie 
minister of war, who can censure, reprimaEid, and suspend them. 

If die time has not yet cottie to make judges in Africa permanent, at least 
we can say that from this moment on^ there is no social need that justifies, 
by its parEicuJarin,^ and urgencv, tfie eKceptional position and the exorbitant 
powers lEiLit have been granted to the public [ninistr^'. VVc believe that maLiy 
eminent men who at diflbrent levels once represented or still represent the 
magistrac\'^ in Africa are themselves of the same opinion. 

The majority' of die committee also considers alarming bind ineffective ihc 
privilege d^at has been granted the governor-general arbirrarih' to expel from 
Algeria tlie men he judges dangerous to keep tliere. We nmst say, however, 
that on this point our views were divided. LSonie memlwrs diought diat there 
were iiot .suflicient reasons to withdraw from the governor-general a power 
tliat has not yet been abused and that, in tlw precarious state of a conquered 
countr\'. it was ven' necessarv' for Eiim eo liave. Tliese same n^CEnbers observ-ed 
that siiiiilar power has been exercised by the governors of all our colonies; 
tliey noted,, finally, fliat its exercise in Algeria is not entirely arbitrar\', as the 
governor-general cannot act thus widiour liaviiig received advice from die 
superior council— advice, to be sure, that he is not obliged to follow. 

The maforitv^ of the committee, without suggesting that the governor- 
general's power of expuLsioEi has been abused, peraisted in thinking tfiat such a 
power should not be left in his Eiands vvithout providing much more seriou.f 
guarantees against its abuse tEian tiiose dtat exist today It did not seem to the 
majority diaE the civilian population of AEgeria — cfjnfined as it is between [l\e 
indigenous people and the sea, defended but at the same time doniinited by 
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an army as numeroiis as itself— could pose a serious threat to the adininisira- 
tiofi cEiAt governs it. The majotih^ beJieved that to arjn tlie government vvitli 
g^eh an exceptional aiid rigorou.s right was to exa^erare the iiriportanct that a 
citizen In our African settlement could have. The danger we face in Africa 
sttiTis from t[ic absence ot'ii European population^ not from its plots or tur- 
bulence. Let us iirst attend to attracting and retailing Frei^ch colonists: we can 
worn' about suppressing thent later. Now; if we want tiieEn to contc and stay, 
we must not lead each one of ihtm to believe that his person, his fortune, and 
his family' are constantly to be aE the inercy of one man's will. 

rropetty ^uamutces. Your committee also believes tiiat more complete 
property guarantees must be given than tfiose that exwt at present. 

The landed properr\' of Europeans in Africa hai two origins; some ac- 
quired land from the indigenous people^ others bought or received it from tlie 
state. In barbarous or half-ci^iliztd countries^ all titles tliat do not originate 
with the state provide only aii unstable claim co property'. Tlie European 
nations tliat allowed propert\'^ in tlieir colonies to be assigned according to 
indigenous titles were soon thro^vn into Lne?;tricabie dirlieulties, Tltts is uiiat 
recently happened to the English in New Zeakuid/^" and it is wEiat is happen- 
ing to u.^ in Africa. Even^one knows tliat the lands around Algier-s and Eone 
were bought from indigenous people in the finst years tEiat followed the con- 
quest) even before diey could be visited. As a result^ property dicte has re- 
mained confused and unproductive. Confused., because the same fields have 
been sold to several Europeans at once, by sellers whose right was either 
doubtful or nonexistent, and who in addition ne\'er indicated their bound- 
aries. Unproductis'e., because it was coiifused asid al.'K> beciiusc, since the lands 
had been acquired cheaply and unconditionally, their owners generalK' pre- 
ferred to wait for an increase in value, leaving them Linculti\'ated ratfier dian 
turning them to account by cultivatiiig them. 

It is to remedy this problem — limited in extent but very profoimd — tliat 
various measures have been taken in tlic last ttiree years. 

The ordinance of i October 1S44, tliat of 21 Julv iS+6, and finally dttee 
ministerial regulations ofthesameyeat^ vverewrittenwitli this goal. ^ It is not 
tlie committee's intention to analvze these different acts for the Chamber; we 
siiall limit ou rselves to a single remark . It could be useful and even necessary to 
reestablish property' on a solid base, with one action and by an extraordinar\' 
procedu re. and to give it certain limits. But it is regrettable that vi'e have had to 
revise sudi exceptional and delicate legislation so many times. 
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People worried^ and with good reason, when thtfv SiX\^', first, a royal ordi- 
nance subnutred for consideration to the Conseil d"'Etat according to which 
questions of property were sent to tlie courts; anotlier ordinance granting 
judgment on these questions to an admin iscracive body sooei followed; then 
caine several miiiisfcrial rules niodifying the ordinaticts, undci" the guise of 
interpretation. Meddling with ch(? existence of a particular t}'pe ol" property' 
in tliis way has disrupted all the others i\nd given die impression cEiat no 
one owned anyEhing in Algeria duE was not .subjccE eo the arbitrariness of 
tlie king's ordinances or to tlie even more Ibonidable fluidity' of iniiiisEeri:il 
decrees. 

T!ie first operations that took place in >iriue of these ordinances and 
regDlacions showed to an alitming extent^ it must be said^ the evil that must be 
cured. 

According to the figures communicated to the commtttee bv the minister 
of war, the lasids luid claim to already exceed by a third the entire extent of 
existing land and^ if we use the stiirt of the procedure js a clue to whit must 
fbllow. ten out of even' eleven properties should lUreadv be claimed by xsvo 
owners at once. 

All this wouJd not have happened if the state hid begun by acquiring the 
lands^ as it has done elsewhere^ and had then given them or sold them to 
Europeans. Our committee believes that tliLs is ho%v tiling.* must hap|.xrn from 
now on. The interests of both v^ct& demand it. Only tlien shalJ wt be able to 
preserve oJd indigenous property' and establish new European property'. 

Once prope rt\'' is well established by a tide originally granted by the state, 
people must Eiot have to fear that it will be taken a^^^ay. 

Today the cosicession is granted l>\' rctval ordinance, aEid it can be with- 
draiA^i by ministerial decree absent appeal u> die king-in-couticil. The act d'lat 
removes die concession ideally should be as solemn aiid surrouiided b\' die 
same precautions as that which grants it_ 

The Chamber knows what deplorable abuse was made^ in times past^ of 
expropriation for the sake of pubUc utility^ and ho%v the right of propert>' itself 
became obscured and weakenetl. The ordinance of i October J&44 put an end 
to these disorders, but it governs only ci^il territories. In the rest of Algeria, 
tlie sysEem prior to the 1 844 t>rdinance is in force: expropriation is decided on 
by the governor-general; anv reason sutHces, itnd possession is taken imme- 
diately; die indcEmnty, which is fixed h\ the administrative council and paid as 
an asinuity, comes only later. Now; even,' day a crowd of EuropeLUis are sum- 
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nioned to tnecome btidowners oufiide civil territories [remtoins dviti; set 
p. 147 above] . It is neitl^er just nor wise to refuse their properties the guariut- 
tees granted to otiitrs. 

Munldp&l stvuctu}^. We have said that it was very necessan^^ in the intere.it 
of the administration itself, and to facilitate its liberty of moscment, to creite 
tnunidpiil couiiciLj in j\lgL'ria_ DoiEig so is no Itss important to tht? interest of 
tlie citizens than to good adinifiLstriUive order. A eountn' where even tht 
traces of a village council do not cxinE, ^vhere a town's inEiabiLuits arc deprived, 
not only of the right to admini^rer cheir aftlurs, but of the benefit of seeiiig 
tliem managed in ilieir sight, that^ gentlemen, is entirely new in tlie world. 
Nothing like it has ever been seen, especiallv in the foundation of colonial 
societies. \T/1ien a cit\'^ lias just been born, iti needs are so numerous, so varied, 
so changeable, so particular, that only a local power can know dieni in time, 
usulerstaiid their extent, and satisfv tliein. Municipal insiltutioni are not only 
useful in such times, tEiey are absolutely necessary; colonies have been estab 
lished almost without laws^ witliout political liberP,; and literallv without 
government,, but isi the v\'E)ole history' of the world, we cannot find a single one 
that was deprived of municipal life. 

It would be impossible to calculate tlie loss of time and money., the soci;ii 
sufferijig and the individual miseries, tliat have been caused in Africa by the 
absence of municipal power Tlie village^ unrepresented by anyone in particu- 
lar, without a single director of its linances, often located far from the power 
tliiit governs it, hardly ever obtains in time or in sufficient quantii)' the funds 
necessarj' for its needs, 

TheconiEHitlee realizes that the government is at the moment working on 
instituting municipal power in Ai'rica,^^ and we are pleased to see that. The 
task is pressing, and we can predict that it will Ixr dilliculL. The current state of 
artairs, as fiawed as it is, iias already created habits and prejudices that will be 
diflicult to overcome. Its overturn will, besides, necessarily shrink the jurisdic- 
tions of several existing powers, taking troin them the care of part of tl\e public 
funds and demeaning tliem in their own ej^es. People will seek, iherel'ore, 
either directly or indirectly, to block these reforms. We hope that the govern- 
ment will liave the energy necessary to overcome such resistance. 

Panmpatmi ofdtizn^ in tomi administnuioTi. Article j 04 of the 15 April 
1S45 ordinance sought to in^'olve a number of local Europeans in district 
consultative committees alongside the deparm^ent heads; this inm>duced into 
the countr}''"'s administration the principle of indirect participation by citizens. 
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Ic is de^iimble, gentlemen^ rhut this germ develop, and that die interests and 
ide^f of tlie European population find not only easy access to, but regular and 
official organs in, local authorities. 

Reguiaimg the press. Without giving the prcAS unliniitcc! libcrtir', it would 
be wise to grant it less jiarrow limits ihaii those that rcttrict it todav.^ An 
ordinjnce reguhtimg the press should be put in place ot'the censors who now 
suppress it. It \s possible and pcriiaps necessary to prohibit the press from 
treating certain subjects that arc daiigerous for our domination iii Airica. Even 
French legislation contains similar restrictions; but free discussion of the rest 
should be granted. 

Several members argued that it was impossible to find an intermediate 
state lor the pre^s, between total independence and complete enslavement; 
tliat any pre^'entive measure would radically destroy lihem' and would leave 
tlie writer no guarantees; that we would ilnd nothing between a purely repres- 
sive legislation ajid censorship.'*'' The niiajority ofyour comEnictee were not of 
this view. Tliey did not believe tfie problem to l>e as insoluble as the others 
claimed; thev thought a solution should besought, and that it was ven,^ impor- 
tant to find one. It is important to both the goverEiittcnt and the citizens. As 
long as the African press is under a censorship regime^the local administration 
in Algeria will be responsible for e^Trytlting that is printed in the newspapers 
it authorizes^ even if it hasn't seen e\n;rvtlTlng; and wc shall be forced to 
witness tlie scandal of an olTicia! press blaming and sometimes insultiEig Eiigh 
government officiiils. 

Undoubtedly the administration that controls matters in Africa sEiould tie 
armeei with great po^vers; iE must be able to move with agtlitv' and vigor; but 
at the same time, the country must be in a position co know what it is doing. 
Officials granted suc[i great prerogatives, so far Ihjin the public view, acting on 
rules so unusual and so little known, .Sihould be daily scrutinized and kept in 
check. Don't the disorders that have erupted many times in the African civil 
admiinsLration indicate how necessary it is to surround everything that liap- 
pens in the administration with the greatest and most constant publicity! 

5latff offoft't^ers. After having examined die condition of the French in 
Algeria, we should say a word about that of foreigners. 

The foreigners living in tlit territory of die former regency today bear 
certain responsibilities from which they are released in France, such as service 
in the militia, for example; but legal Iv they do not possess ^ay more rights. 

Tiiis state of things is at once a nuisance for thein and a\\kward and even 
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dangerous for us. Most foreigners who come to Algeria do not do so, as in 
France^ for a short stay. They want to settle there. On this pointy tlieir wishes 
and our interests coincide. 

To keep them tor a long time Ln the difficult and unusual siruarton in 
which our laws place cEicm is to deprive dicin, if they have not obtained the 
king's permission to establish their residence there, of tlie enjoyment of eivil 
rights. It is to submit them to the rigor of die procedural code's measures; it is, 
untii tliey have bc-en naturalized as specified in lEk- constitution of the year 
Vni [whose adoption, under Napoleon^ was announced in Februan,' iSco], 
to close oft" ail careers to them, and to prevent tliem from performing any 
pubhc functions whatsoever. It is to impose an intolerable condition on theni, 
to make tiiem resdess asid anxious, and to work against our stated goals. 

Nor could we leave tilings as they are witliout throv\1ng the judicial 
administration into profound Ligitation, In Algeria as in France, litigation 
between foreigners on most of the most important questions, especially on 
rhose of state, falls under tlie consuls' jurisdiction- They do not come before 
our courts, or at least they are brouglii to their atteEition onlv by the free 
choice of the litigants. There is no drawback to this in France, because the 
foreigners are few in number compared to tlie rest of the population, and 
consequendy litigation berween foreigners is rare. But in Africa, where die 
number of foreigners is equal to or greater tliaii that of Frenchmen/^ such 
cases are so common chat the jurisdiction of our own courts loses its character 
and becomes .so to speak jhn exceptional jurisdiction. 

We know that the Govennncnt is looking into diis question. We empha- 
size that it should be resolved soon. 

What is the favtniQit condition of success far our enterprise'^ Tltroughout the 
preceding remarks, we have indicated succinctly and generally the manner it: 
which we think it would be best to govern and administer Algeria. We have 
not yet said anything aL>out the foremost condition of success, the one that 
contains and sums up all tlie others: diis one is to be found not in Africa, but in 
France itself. Until now„ the African affair has not received die degree of 
attention in the CThambers, and especiLillv in government councils, that its 
importance merits. We believe this may be allirmed without giving anvone in 
particular die right to compLiin. Tlie peacei'ul domination and rapid a.>loniza- 
tion of Algeria ate assuredly the t^vo greatest interests that France has in the 
world today; thev are great hi tliemselves, and in the direct and necessan,' 
relation diat they liave witli all tlie others. Our prept>nde ranee in Europe, tiie 
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order oi'our finances, tiio lives of p;iit of our citizenrv', ^nd our natiotm] honor 
are tng^iged ht^rc in the most comptJlitig mtHMitr, Yet we fuve not tiius far sctn 
Jhtjgh scatt oflicials ft>ciis tonsisttntlv on cho studv of this iimnoiisc quescion, 
and nor do any of them seem cleady and directly resjwn.'Jible for it to the 
eountr}'. Nothing in tlie conduct of African matters his appeared to demon- 
strate that ardent^ |5rovid(?[i[^ ;\nd sustained solicitude that a govemmei« uiu- 
ally de^'otes to tlie principal interests of the countn' or to contern ibr its own 
existence. Noihing up to now has reveaJcd a single powerful conception., a 
plan decided uptin and followed, Tlie enlightened and energetic will that 
invariahlv direas and sometimes constrains subordiiiate powers is not to be 
found [lerc. 

The committee., gentlemen, would have belie^^ed ouraelves to liave I'ailed 
in our primary dut\' to you and to ourselves if we liad hidden our t[ioughts 
jEtom you on this point. We express them at this time in moderation., but we do 
not hesitate to express tliem. 

We believe thrtt what we have just said had to l>e said, and we say it 
wttliour concern for persons or parties, for the pure and simple love of the 
public good. As long iw tilings continue in this way, you must understand, 
improvement of details, administrative reforms^ tcpLicements of men^ will al! 
remain ineffeaive. The most silutar>' views will Ix" lost., die best intentions will 
grow sterile. E\n;rydiing will Ix: possible and tilmost easy, on the otlier hand, 
the day diat the gtivernment and Chambers., fiEially tabng in hand control of 
this great afFiir, conduct it lA'ith tlie resolutioji, the attention, and tlie single- 
niindcdness thiir it demands. 

fficident relating to the Kahyiia exp^dirioH. Before moving on to the discus- 
siO[i of dillerent funds that vou ha\'e requested, the committee belic\'e we 
must infonn vou of a serious incident that happened in our midst. 

The committee had not l>een assembled long when we were informed 
that an expedition with the goul of entering Kabylia was being ptepsired in 
Africa. This development couJd not but surprise ajid acutely concern us, being 
likely to cause profound changes in the situation of things in Africa; it cnight 
powerfully affect the forces, and^ chrough the forces, the funds that you had 
given us to examine. 

Every inecnber heard these rumors with regret, arid we all appeared to 
share the desire that the expedition not take place. 

In order to dispel our doubts, the committee asked that the minister of 
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war meet with us. We rtqutscod hitii eo tell us whecher tlie news we had heard 
was well-founded. The minister of war acknowledged tiiat in face an expedi 

tion WIS being prepared; ih^t ii was to mardi on Bougie frotii Algiers iuid Setii' 
in early May; hut lie idded t[iat it would be of an entirelv peaceful nature. He 
read the conmuttec, in .support of his words^ a letter from Marshal Bugcaud, 
who, while giving the same assurances, seemed to regrer that he could not 
fights l>ecause the submiss ion of cEie indigenouji people was neve r ce rtai n unti 1, 
in their wonds, thir^tinpawde^- h&d spoken. 

The mtras u re^ t[ius hai'ing been atinouneed ortici allVn became the object of 
debate within the cominittee. Several meintx^rs appeared satisfied with, the 
explanatioiLS given by the minister of war;*^ the large majorir,' persisted in 
thinking that the expedition was regrettable^ and that it was much to be 
desired diLit tlie government agree to prevent it. It eveii seemed appropriate to 
draft [he eommictee's opinion, in order to be reproduced later in tEie report. It 
was declared tliacthe majority' of the members found the expedition iiiipolitic^ 
dangerous, and of a nature to necessitate an increase in troops. Tl^is resolu- 
tion, contested as too absolute in its ideas and too strong in its w^ording even 
by some of thase who had denounced the enterprise, was recorded in the 
transcript of Che committee's proceedings. 

Would ic be made known to die govern snent^ Tlie majority' of the conv 
mittee^s members believed this to be urgent and indispensable. 

But how? 

Some thought chat the minister of war should be asked to come Iwfore 
the committee again, and tliat we should communicate to him in person die 
impressions that his lirsE iiiten'iew En ad leit. Otfiers .said that it would be more 
fitting and more in line wiiEi the respect lEiie eomEiiittee owed to the king-s 
ministers that the chairman \\ in^self should call on lEjc m i [i is te r. express to him 
tlic committee's opinion, and explain the motives on which liiis opinion was 
founded. 

This method was attacked by several members of tlie minoritir', who de- 
clared [hat such a form would mm die view of the majority' into an injunction, 
aiid might lead to the accusation that the majoricH,'was trHdngtoundermisie the 
'CEQWitls prerogative. 

The majority' responded diat its move could not seriously provoke any 
such suspicions ; tii at it wanted merely to express to the governme nt an opinion 
thiu tEie gtivernnient Itself would want to hear; tEiat in requesting its chiurman 
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to leave a certified copy of its transcfipK in t[ie hatids of tiie ininisrer of war, tlie 
eoinmittee was merely seeking to give i precise and certain character to its 
thouglit, which woulct periii i r the gove rsi meiit profjc rly to grajjp its iiieiming. 

In virme of these deliberations, the committee'.s chairmiin caUed on tl\£ 
minister of war, iicqubunced him with the cojnmittee's opinions, and left him 
with A copy of dte transcript tiiac traced dieEn_ 

On J I April, the commitEce received from theiiiii^ister of war ^ letter in 
which the kiiig^s gov'enimeiit, after exptrsiin^ iti surprise &t seeing the (ommifttx 
ddih£ri^£ on a question faUin^ e.vditsiv£h mthin The juriidktmt of the reyai pr^- 
m^i^tm, refused to ncdve the communication mniie to it. 

Here are the facts, gentlemen; the Chamber will underiitand that they are 
ver\' serious. 

Waji the majority of the comnuttec wrong or riglit [o think that the 
Kabvlia CKpedition was dangerous and impolitic? 

Wa^stheit^ajority, as die govenunenE clearly cliarged, exce-eding its powers 
and tho^e of the Chttmber iii expressing its opinion in rhis regard co the 
niinister of war? This is what we shall examine. 

T[ie Kabylia question is not new, gendecnen; hardly anything has been 
examined more often by the governn^ent and thii Cliamhers. Not only has it 
often been dte subject of examination, but untiJ now high state oJlicials have 
always resolved it in the same way. All die committees thtit Eiavc been con- 
cerned with African afl'airs Ibr several years^ those of 1S44, i&+s, aEid 1J346, 
have expressed with increasing energy, the idea that an ex[>edition should dot 
be made into die Kabylia."" The government has been no less explicit. 

Marshal Soult has expressed the sainc: opi n iOEi to the Chambe rs on sevenil 
occasions. Thi.'> opiniOEi was professed, not loiag ago, by the nunister of war. 
He hiinstli pi'o\ided proof ol ttiis to Lhe committee, hv showing us several 
pieces of his correspondence with the governor-general 

Now, Ls die same expedition to Kabylia at issue today chat was in question 
until now, or is the cxpedilioci of another character? They have spoken of a 
military' outing [prontenade]^ a peaceful exploration. Gentlemen, we must 
take serious things seriously. Thev can say, if they like, that today tlie Kabylia 
expedition confronts circumstances more favorable than those that existed 
previously; diat may be. But they should not attempt to give it a new cliarac- 
ter, one that even those who are conceiving and executing irdo not envision. 

ThQAIoniteural^ericfi of 10 May states that people in France are strangely 
wrong il'diey belic\'e that all of Kabylia has submitted. Tktre are still thirty to 
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pm ieiif^tiei in Kjtbylm, ahn^ ei kfijfrh of nveftry-Jirc kajfttes, rlmt, except fir tin 
three tribiys natrBttugie, contain notlting hut umubdtted popttlatitttts. 

The sime day, die governor-general annoiuictd to chose people, in ^ 
prodamition, diac [he army would enter their territory in order to hum down 
tliose adventure r.s who preach war again.'vt France, He declared to diem that lie 
had no desire eo fight and devastate properti,'', but cliat if there were men 
among them who wanted war, thev would find him readv to attiept it."*^ 

Ltt [la not n^inee words, gentlemen. To subjugate Kibylii througli arm.-; 
tlie way we liave already subjugated tlie rest of tire country: today as betbre, 
tliis is the goal they propose. 

Ttn thousand excellent troops, divided into two array corps, are at this 
moment marching gainst the Kabylcs. However energetic tl\e latter may be, 
however e ti ire nched in hard-to-reach mountains , they ^\'l11 cru m ble before ou r 
arms: rfiat is quite certain. Today we know tl\e indigenous people of Algeria 
and their manner of figliring too w^ell to doubt this. It is possibk and even 
prtihable that d\e preponderance of our forces will mate resistance short- 
li^'ed. or even prevent it. That is not inhere the drawbacks and perils of the 
enterprise lie. 

\N\u.t are we going to do in Kabylia? Is it a matter of acquiring a countr\' 
^s^re European agriculture and industry' can be establisiied.^ But ttie popula- 
tion there is as dense as in some of our departments. Properts' i* divided aiid 
owned as in Europe. There is therefore no room for colonization tl^ere. 

If we cannot usefully go to the Kabvies^ territory', should we at least worn' 
.^hat they will dLsturb us on ours? Marshal Buge^ud himself said it to the 
Chamber: 77^^ populations ofKubylift are neither invasive ncr bcstik; they de^ud 
th£tmdv£s viijatyjisly when you vnur tfjcirtenitmy, but they do mt attack. 

It is tnte that their submission completes the conquest of the former 
regency. But who was pushing to et>mpktc it.^ F<:\v conquerors have [lad such 
an easy time of it as we, by good fortune^ have met with in .Algeria, in a 
country' divided into two entirely distinct zones and shared between two races 
so completely dift'ercnt that we could take each of them separately, conquer 
them atour leisure, and subjugate them in isolation. Is it wise to neglect such a 
stroke of luck? 

We shalJ conquer the K;ibyles ; but how aire we going to govern them after 
we ha^e conqu^.-red tlT,em> 

The Chamber knows that a Kabyle tribe is nothing like an .\rab tribe; 
aniong tlie Arabs^ the cotistitution of society' is as atiscoeratic as you can 
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imagine ; when you doounate the iiristocriicy, you hold ^11 the rest. Aitu^ng t !i£ 
Kabyit^'J^ the tbrm of propem' and the otgaiiization of go\'errtiTieiit are as 
democratic as you can imagine; in Kabyiia. die tribes are small, resdess, le^s 
fanatical than the Arab criEx-s^ but [tiucEi Ibiuier of their independence^ wfiich 
diey will never surrender to anyone. Aniong the Kabylcs, every man is in- 
volved in pubiie aflairs: the audiofity diat go\'ern.'j them is weak, elertioBV'j are 
aJways mov'ing jx>wer Iroiti cjiie to anotht^r Hvou wanted ttj find a point of 
eompariAon in Europe, vou mlglit say chat die inliabitanLs ofKabylia arc like 
the Swiss of [lie iim^J] cantons of tlie Middle Ages. Can you believe that such a 
population will remain tranquilly utider our rule for a long time, tliat they will 
ofae:)'us wicliout being watehcd over and repressed by milit^irv establishments 
based in their midst? That they will doeilely accept the leaders we undertake to 
give tliem, tind tliac if tiiey drive chcin back, we shall not be forced to return 
several times, arms athacid^ to reestabll.sEi or defend rheni? Forced to adminis- 
ter peopltt divided by age-old animosities^ eould we adopt tEie JEite rests of 
some without attracting tlie hosti!it^' of the others? If our frit^nds and the 
dissidents, as the marshal's proclamation states, make war among themselves, 
siiall we not tw (breed to iiiter\'ene once again? Tlie measure taken today is 
thus only the beginning of a long series of measures that must be taken; it is 
clearly the firs t s ce p on a long road diat will the n by necessity have to be taken , 
and at the end of which^ gendemen^ we shall find^ not a failure of our arms, but 
an inevitable growth of our entanglements in AiViea, of our army, and of our 
expenses.'"' 

The committer on special funding said it last year: We believe that peaceful 
relations are the best, ftndperhtips the fastest, means ofassuntig the Kubyks ' iubniis- 
swtt. Never has a prediction bv the Clianibcrs been better or more quicklv real- 
ized: a large number of Kabvlc tribes, artracced bv our industry; have already 
entered ofdieiroivn aeeord into relations witEi usandolfered to recognize our 
supremacy. This peacx^ful movement disturbed tliose who had not vet granted 
an^Thing. Were we not permitted to believe, gentlemen, diat at the moment 
when peace was succeeding so well we should not liave taken up arms? 

You wiL not find it strange. tEien, ihit on learning of the expedition being 
iaunched^ your committee was as nervous as you yourseh^es are. 

Now, was it wrong of tlie majority of the commince to display to the 
government the impressions created by this unexpected piece of news? Did 
thev deserve refusal even to l>e heard, to be told that they were overreaching 
tlie Chamber's powers and interl'ering witli die rigEits of the crown? 
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Tlie C!lhiniber will unde rscaiid wfiy such reproaches were greatly resented 
and could not stand witiiout response. 

W[iat] genilemen, the govemmenr sabniitced all African questions to the 
Chajiibi-T in presenting us witli legtslation enibJing d^e funds necessary' for 
tlie difEcrcnt senices; in its turn, the Cliainber cliarged us with examining the 
siiuicion of allkirs in Algeria and \vit!i proposing how tlie Chamber voce on 
tlie funds that we believed useful. TEieti there trjE^spires^ no jiiefc detail of 
militan' operations, but a great event, an eniircly new and unexpected event, 
which must soon put a new face on tilings; t!ie force that we are asked to 
determine might change as a result; tlie funds we have been asked to review 
will undoLibiedlv become insuftlcieiit;^ but in letting die government know 
what it regirda as the inevitable consequences of the step it was about to take, 
die committee has overreached its powers ! In truth, such a thing could well be 
said, but it would be incomprehensible. Wliat the committee has done here, 
two of tlie Chamberls eommtttees Eia\'e done before. If they acted iinconsciiu- 
tionally, whv did tlie cabinet listen to them?*'' If they remained within riie 
limits of the constitution, why does tEiis same cabinet refuse to listen to us and 
send u* a reproach that it never sent them? As for tfie reason given of the form 
tlie comiiiiittee's maforitv' gave to their coinniunicacionj*^ tEie Chamber will 
permit us not to take iliis reason seriou.'ily What was done in this circumstance 
was done in a thousand others. Ct>ininittee.s, and especial!)' finance commit- 
tees^ daily put observations and ^^ewa that they believe tlie\' should submit to 
the government in writing, sending a draft that makes their thinking clear. 

They say die charter grants the king die free disposition of land and sea 
forces. \^lio is denving that? Ha^^e w'e claimed to dispute tfu- king^s use of thi;; 
prerogative, or to hamper Am exercise of it whatsoever? Were we preventing 
tlie government from authorizit^ liie expedition in asserting that it seemed tt> 
us, as it still see m.s^ icnpolitic and dangerous? The government remained abso- 
lutely free to undertake it. We wanted only one thing: to discharge our respon- 
sibilities and yours, gendemen, and to perfonn our duty. 

The majority of the committee persist in believing that it would have 
felled in its clearest and ino.st pressing obligations if it had acted otherwise 
than it did. We continue to think we gave powerful reasons to enlighten the 
government in time on die political and linancial resLilcsofthe expedition that 
wiLS to cake place, and tliat it was eisier for tlieni to refuse to listen than it was 
to respond to us in i convincing manner,*^ 



